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BY MARION HARLAND. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ONE result of Reuben Stilton’s death had not 
been thought of by Phemie, when she sought to 
console the solitary mourner over his tomb— 
the woman whose life had carried within it, 
for a quarter of a century, a romance of love, 
sorrow, and fidelity, that put to shame the pre- 
tertious sentiments and griefs blazoned upon 
the surface of petty and. querulous hearts. A 
large proportion of ,Miss Darcy’s income had 
been appropriated to the support of her faith- 
less lover, With this she could now make a 
home for herself and family, to wit, ,Phemie 
and her baby. 

When these last returned to the city, it was 
to take possession of a quaint little house of 
many gables and angles, which, being part of 
a contested estate, was rented at a low rate, 
provided the tenant would keep it in repair, 
Miss Darcy complied with the stipulation by 
having it thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed 
within, and seeing that doors and, windows 
were well hung. ‘“‘ Ventilation was a prime 
consideration in a house where there was a 
baby.” For the same reason, she had an open, 
freely-burning grate put into Phemie’s sitting- 
room, which was also the nursery. ‘A nurs- 
ery should be the lightest, warmest, most airy 
chamber in the building, There was a tiny 
yard in front of the cottage, which stood upon 
a corner of two, moderately wide streets, and 
in the rear a paved court, surrounded by a nar- 
row border of mould, where flowers had once 
grown. Miss Darcy, meditated a vari-colored 
fringe of blossoms on, the inside of the old brick 
wall, when spring and summer should arrive. 
“Children were always fond of flowers.” A 
sturdy linden—not tall, but bushy—stood on 
one side of the court, and would furnish grate- 
ful shade when in leaf, in the which baby could 





play, . In fine, this queer old-fashioned edifice, 
which people with architectural tastes con- 
demned as_a blot upon a neat neighborhood— 
its gray walls, sloping roof, and irregular rows 
of casements contrasting offensively, in their 
eyes, with the trim rectangular blocks of‘ gen- 
teel private residences,” stretching away up 
and down the streets in double lines—was a 
very pearl of cottages in Miss Darcy’s opinion, 
and must have been planned with express re- 
ference to the needs and delights of babydom. 
She installed her “family”? by putting Phe- 
mie and baby in the two bess chambers, and a 
middle-aged colored widow in the kitchen, and, 
taking the back parlor for her own study, re- 
moved thither the well-worn floor oil-cloth ; the 
oaken desks and uncompromising chairs ; the 
book-shelves and the books from her old office, 
and slid, with a will, into the groove of “‘ busi- 
ness.”” It was a busy winter with Phernie, 
likewise. Little Ruth, after the manner of 
small ladies who have been pampered in the 
beginning, had a decided perception of her 
rights, and manifested a determination to se- 
cure these that interfered sadly, for a time, 
with the play of her mother’s pen or needle. 
She liked to be dandled and noticed as well as 
if she had been born to a spacious nursery, a 
rosewood crib with lace curtains, a silver pap- 
boat, and a French or Swiss bonne. Phemie 
did not rebel at her demands upon her time 
and strength until she discovered that she was 
earning only half as much as she had done 
during the summer, and that her health was 
suffering from late hours and overwork, Then 
she held a consultation with her better judg- 
ment, decreed that | Ruth must be 
reared as are the children Of the industrious 
poor, and consigned her to a blanket and pil- 
low upon the floor instead of being “ cuddled” 
upon her lap ; gave her a rattle and a string of 
spools in lieu of making faces for her amuse- 
ment, and dancing her upon her hand. It was 
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a hard lesson for baby ; harder four Miss Darcy ; 

hardest of all for the mother. Morning after 

morning she bent over her accounts or copying, 

pity and grief tugging at her | tri 

one mighty strain of maternal <b, ud 
angry scream, and anon, the piteous wail of 

the neglected child pierced her ears. She 


worked slowly, thus situa a gl she ell it of 
formed her task 

determined abstraction of her te ek ry 
not control her sympathies—from what was 


going on about her. ° Le wee was quick-tem- 
pered, but forgiving, and always forgot the 
maltreatment of the day in the bath, and romp, 
and caresses that prepared her for bed, and 
compensated the mother, in some measure, for 
the violence she had done her own feelings in 
carrying out the discipline prescribed by Duty 
and Necessity. 

She had no society outside the house. Emily 
and Olive called, perhaps once a month, to see 
how she was getting along, and to apologize for 
not coming oftener. Each had a young child 
of her own, upon whose fat shoulders the pa- 
rents’ shortcomings in sisterly affection were 
laid. 

“You know for yourself, Phemie, how im- 
possible it is to get out when one has a child 
upon her hands—and think of my five !” Emily 
would exclaim, pathetically. 

* And my two! babies, both of them !” Olive 
would supplement her, and then they would 
tap Ruthy’s head and say they were “ detain- 
ing mamma from her writing,”’ and vanish for 
another four or five weeks. Joe, more con- 
siderate, as he was more constant, spent an 
hour with his sister-in-law every Sabbath after- 
noon or evening, and he was tle only gentle- 
man beside her Uncle Albert with whom baby 
was acquainted. She would testify rapture at 
sight of either, ere the winter was over, asso- 
ciating both as she did with playthings and bon- 
bons. “Sweets” were interdicted by mamma 
and “auntie,” but they were lenient respect- 
ing the delicate comfits and sugar gingerbread 
brought into their presence in Joe’s pockets. 
They might confiscate the dainties when he 
had gone, but baby. was allowed to davour 
them in moderation while he remained, - 

Under these genial inflnences baby grew in 
stature, and when she had conquered her aver- 
sion to taking care of herself—in grace and 
sweetness of disposition, To the lonely and 


i Gop’ angels are commis- 
t was a hard year with them, 
pecuniarily. Both had had heavy expenses 
‘about the time of baby’s advent, and th * dull 
seasons” which recurred at the end of évery 


sioned to bear. 


em 
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three years with a regularity that was con- 


firmatory of Doctor Sampson’s theory of “ uni- 
versal peeriodeecity,”’ strained, as they ever 
do, the employed more severely than the capi- 


it. rs 
FE Cdsare) said one who deserves, for the 
saying, to be enrolled among the wise ones of 
his generation, “is a good staff, but a poor 
crutch.” Of i merits in, **8 former capacity, 





better creep on all fours than trust his whole 
weight to the polished and brittle support. 
When opened, and baby could roll 
about the floor, the one servant was dismissed, 
and the drudgery of housework added to the 
labors of the two friends. They achieved these 
as they did the by patient and systematic 
diligence. Work was to each a panacea, and 
their aims were the same. Their wants were 
few ; their habits simple, and they were strong 
in their faith in the Father; in their love for 
each other and for baby. So the year passed, 
and with the opening of the next, their pros- 
pects brightened. Phemie had written a new 
book. A publisher of known benevolence— 
when benevolence tallied with his self-interest 
—had given it to ‘the public, and the reading 
public—also benevolent—had condescended to 
express itself as gratified by the perusal. It 
was not @ great Suceéss, “going off” by the ten 
thousand, faster than the printing-presses and 
binderies could supply the demands of raven- 
ous readers, and the proceeds did not enable 
the author to set up her coach-and-four, and 
recline for the rest of her existence upon a satin 
couch, fanned by peacock’s feathers—her hea- 
viest duty being the exertion attend» at upon the 
utterance of peremptory “‘ Noes!’ te importu- 
nate editors and publishers. Nor did this second 
book bring in the returns she would have re- 
ceived as the queen of fashion and the wife of 
the popular merchant. I am sorry to be obliged 
to add that it would have sold better had scan- 
dal been more busy with her name than with 
her husband's ; if she had run away from him 
and not he deserted her; if, instead of living 
in a shabby little house, working for her daily 
bread, and seeing nobody, she had inhabited a 
handsome suite of rooms at ‘the expense of 
some “ gallant, gay Lothario” about towr, and 
her volume had been advertised as an autobio- 
graphy. There was nothing autobiographical 
about it, decided those who were familiar with 
the leading events of her life, and even the phi- 
nes publisher hinted that he had ex- 
pected “something more sensational, more 
taking, knowing what materials must be in her 
possession, and that truth was stranger than 
fiction”—a quotation, bw every one who 
essays to convey truth through the medium of 
parables has heard until he is ready to wish 
that the man who said it first had been decapi- 
tated before it quite escaped his tongue. 
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But the book had a steady sale, being inter- 
penetrated with the writer’s hearty love of 
truth; her sympathy with the lowly and op- 
pressed, and her charity for the erring; her 
earnest desire to do good, and to lead the hearts 
of all—the wreng-doer and the wronged; the 
lofty and the humbled ; the wise and the weak— 
to the Author of Goodness, Strength, and Love. 
When the knowledge dawned upon her that 
the mission of her waif was, in some degree, 
accomplished, she “thanked Gop and took 
courage.”” There was many an Appii Forum 
in her pilgrimage. 

They had spent two Christmases in the cor- 
ner house, and the eve of the third had come. 
There were extraordinary preparations in the 
small establishment for the anniversary. Al- 
bert was to spend it with them as he had done 
the two former, and Uncle Joe had signified 
his intention of bringing around little Joe, and 
maybe Oliver, on Christmas afternoon to play 
with Ruth. Axzntie had taken great pains to 
enlighten Ruth as to the being and business of 
Santa Claus, and her stockings were to be hung 
by the sitting-room mantel before she was put 
to bed that night. Phemie had worked hard 
since sunrise, upon an article she had engaged 
should be in the printer’s hands by six o’clock 
P.M. It was a Christmas story for a sprightly 
little Daily, and she would be well paid for it. 
Like Miss Darcy, she did ‘“‘ piece work,” but 
only occasionally. Thus far, her reputation 
as an author was of a higher grade than her 
friend’s. Her services were sought with greater 
eagerness, and her contributions commanded 
better prices. 

‘*You will never sink into a literary pack- 
horse,”’ the elder lady would say, in unselfish 
gratification. ‘‘ But while pack-horses can be 
useful, I do not repine.”’ 

Baby had been preternaturally good for seve- 
raldays. She was in perfect training by this 
time, or as perfect as an only child could be, 
who was the idol of two loving women, Yet 
there was something plaintive in the quietude 
that fell upon her, whenever mamma’s desk 
was wheeled up to the window ; in the docility 
with which she would betake herself to her 
play-corner, and turn over picture books ; build 
block houses, or nurse her doll, whispering her 
baby prattle all the while, lest she should dis- 
turb the writer. ‘‘ Baby been dood, auntie! 
Baby didn’t "peak a word to-day!” was her 
usual report to Miss Darcy, when the summons 
to dinner unloosed her tongue ; a naive deserip- 
tion of her unbabylike habits it always sad- 
dened the mother’s heart to hear. 

In compassion to both, Miss Darcey wouid, 
whenever her own work was not pressing, beg 
that she might go with her down to the “ Of- 
fice,” and her visitors were, long since, used 
to the pretty picture of the child ensconced 
under the tall desk keeping baby-house, or 
entrenching herself behind laboriously-con- 





structed ramparts of sevete-looking volumes 
that appeared miserably stiff and ill at ease 
under her chubby hands. But auntie had been 
busy this week as well as mamma—so busy 
that Ruth had not had one race over the de- 
faced oil-cloth, and the dry tomes dozed un- 
molested upon the shelves, save where one 
was jerked out and fluttered hurriedly as their 
owner sought a passage bearing upon the sub- 
ject she hadin hand. Altogether, baby had a 
stupid time of it until mamma took a long buff 
envelope from a takle drawer, and smiled 
across the room at the little watcher, who had 
exhausted the resources of toys and pictures, 
and sat, half asleep, upon a cushion, her hands 
clasped over her apron—a comical, yet lovely, 
impersonation of patience. Ruth knew what 
the envelope meant as well as her mother did, 
and laughed out in her glee. 

“Most done, mamma?” she cried, jumping 
up and trotting over to her as fast as the fat 
legs could carry her. 

“Yes, my darling! Now mamma will call 
Sylvia and let her play with you here for 
awhile. Mamma is going out to see Santa 
Claus, and teil him about baby’s stockings.”’ 

Sylvia was the half-grown daughter of a 
seamstress formerly employed by Mrs. Hart, 
at Miss Darcy’s recommendation, and had been 
recently received into the family as maid-of-a- 
little-of-all-work. She was a cleanly, good- 
tempered girl, and was often intrusted with 
the guardianship of the little one when the 
mother was obliged to leave her. 

The evening was bright, but very cold. The 
stars overhead and the twinkling of multitu- 
dinous lamps on the earth could not win the 
pedestrian to obliviousness of the stinging air 
that changed her breath to fine snow-flakes, 
and pricked into her face like a shower of cam- 
bric needles. She had a long walk before her, 
and was rather glad that the intense cold com- 
pelled her to move rapidly, gave her something 
to think of beside the ghosts of other holidays 
that trooped about her at sight of the illumi- 
nated windows, the noisy, happy throng that 
filled the sidewalk, and the family groups 
within the gayly-decorated shops. The Christ- 
mases of her childhood, the more modest cele- 
brations of the day in the humble home of her 
widowed mother, where every gift was pur- 
chased by self-denial, and was the dearer to 
the recipient, more blessed to the donor that 
this was so; the Christmas after Charlotte’s 
death when Robert Hart had written to her, 
renewing his suit, and the world had suddenly 
glowed with radiance, as did the fields of Beth- 
lehem under the brightness of the angelic 
cohort; the Christmas in Merry England that © 
succeeded their marriage, the two gayest, most 
unhappy of all she had passed in the mansion 
of which she was nominally mistress, each 
craved a thought and a sigh. 

It seemed so long since the latest of these! 
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Robert had expressed his intention of dining 
at his own table, “‘ en famillé,’”’ he said, with 4 
sneer that was to the childless wife a reproach 
to her loneliness. But she had hailed his wish 
as a sign of returning love for home and her, 
declined all other invitations for the day and 
evening, and in the afternoon dressed herself 
with uncommon care, and sat in the parlor 
awaiting his coming until the elegant dinner 
she had ordered was spoiled by the delay, 
and she was faint to sickness with inanition 
and suspense.’ At eleven o’clock she had gone 
to her room for the night, but it was nearly 
one before he came in. She never asked what 
had kept him away, and he did not allude to 
the matter. He had either forgotten his vol- 
untary engagement, or been tempted by more 
attractive society to break it, and did not deign 
to account to her for his whims. The fear of 
being ruled by her was always dominant in his 
mind. 

‘* Poor Robert! how little he knew me!”’ she 
muttered, still holding on her rapid way up 
the steep street whereon was the office of the 
lively Daily. ‘‘ Where is he now? Do they 
keep Christmas in Australia, I wonder? Per- 
haps he is no longer there.”’ 

She had not heard once from him since she 
read his cruel farewell letter. Mr. Mallory 
had told Miss Darcy that he had tracked him 
to an English steamer, and, subsequently, had 
reliable information to the effect that he had 
sailed from England for Australia. There, all 
trace ceased. There was no incentive to con- 
tinue the investigation—at least on the part of 
his late associate in business. He had wound 
up the affairs of the concern by a sharp com- 
promise with the creditors, and, having aired 
his rather unsavory commercial reputation by 
six months of foreign travel with his wife and 
children, had returned to give his sister Clara 
in marriage to an elderly millionaire; had es- 
tablished himself in another branch of trade, 
and was reputed to be making money. The 
question in the minds of many as to whether 
he had ever lost any, in no wise hindered the 
success of the new enterprise. Phemie never 
met him, or any of his family—rarely thought 
of them. She was too busy to waste reflection 
upon unprofitable subjects. But the memory 
of her husband was with her continually. She 
could as soon have forgotten her existence as 
ceased thinking of and praying for him. Puri- 
fied by sorrow, reconciled by the pain cf sepa- 
ration and tender recollections of what she 
had been to him, he would be given back to 
her in the Father’s good time. It was lessa 
hope than a conviction with her that this must 
be—a belief wrought by the faith whose “T 
will not let Thee go!”’ must prevail in the end. 
She did not, in her most despondent moments, 
sit down and weep that her iife had been a 
failure. She had done her best. The result 
had been as Gop willed. 








The editor was in his sanctum, and the cheer 
of Christmas Eve was in his lank visage as he 
commended her promptitude ; paid her for her 
article, with the hope that she would be able to 
favor him with another very soon, and offered 
her, in advance, the compliments of the season. 

The wind was colder than ever when she 
again dared the outer air. She stopped, with 
an audible shudder, at the foot of the office 
steps and tied her scarf more closely about her 
throat. The side-walk was narrow, and a 
man, wrapped in a shawl, with a comforter 
over his chin, stepped off the curb-stone into 
the gutter, in brushing past her, grumbling 
something that might have been either an 
apology or an execration. Whatever it was, 
she bent her head slightly, in token that she 
put the more charitable construction upon his 
abruptness, and pressed toward the thronged 
thoroughfare at the lower end of the ‘steep 
cross-street. She was obliged to walk more 
slowly when she gained it, and, despite her 
sadness, was interested and diverted by the 
motley crowd, the snatches of conversation 
that fell upon her ear from one and another of 
the merry groups, the excited gazers through 
the plate-glass that screened the confectioner’s 
and toy seller’s wares from lawless fingers, 
and the universal good humor animating the 
moving and meeting masses. She, too, had 
her purchases to make—a few trifles for Ruth 
and the little Bonneys, who had sent, through 
their father, presents of considerable value to 
their cousin. She was standing as near the 
counter of a toy merchant as she could get, 
awaiting her turn to be served, and whiling 
away the time by scanning the various phases 
of infantine delight and parental indulgence 
that were the principal features of the lively 
scene, when, chancing to glance toward the 
window, she met the fixed stare of a pair of 
dark eyes fastened, not upon the attractive 
contents of the shop, but upon herself. They 
were gone with the visible start that betrayed 
her consciousness of their scrutiny, and she 
had time, before the salesman could attend to 
her, to reason herself into disbelief of the re- 
ality of the apparition, to quiet the thrill— 
partly apprehension, partly recognition, that 
had set pulses and thoughts flying dizzily. 

““My fancies are shaped by my wishes, 
to-night,’’ she said, inwardly, with a smile of 
self-pity. ‘“‘I have imagined the same thing 
a hundred times before, and nothing came 
of it.’’ 

Her parcels were bulky, although not heavy, 
and required so much of her attention for the 


| rest of her walk that she paid no heed to 
| casual encounters. 


Albert answered her ring 
at the door. He had arrived since she went 
out, and, familiar with her step, hastened into 
the hall from the dining-room on the first floor. 
‘*Your face is like ice!’’ he exclaimed, as he 
kissed her. ‘It is piercing cold, isn’t it?” 
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Yes; but a glorious night!’’ Phemie cast a 
parting glance at the dark-blue vault above 
her, brave in its Christmas jewels. 

Albert could not see these, but he heard what 
she did not—the momentary halt of a footstep 
at the little gate. Then it passedon. ‘‘ Who 
is that, Phemie?’’ he whispered, resisting her 
motion to shut the door. 

“Who? Where?’ 

“The man that went by just now. 
see him ?’’ 

‘‘He has just turned the corner. I can see 
his hat above the fence. Why do you want to 
know ?” 

“T thought it might be an acquaintance,”’ 
he returned, evasively. ‘‘ But the house is 
filling with the frosty air, and Bonnie Ruthie 
is wild with impatience to see you.”’ 

She sat upon Miss Darey’s knee before the 
blazing grate in the dining-room, her eyes danc- 
ing, her cheeks and lips vivid with rosy excite- 
ment. Auntie was in the midst of the fiftieth 
repetition of that never-to-be-worn-out nursery 
classic, ‘‘’T was the night before Christmas.’’ 
“‘T wonder that you lend your countenance to 
such idle fables !’’ said Albert, relieving his sis- 
ter of her bundles, and, after forcing her down 
into an arm-chair, untying her bonnet, unpin- 
ning her shawl, and rubbing her benumbed 
fingers. 

He was the only person who ever petted her 
now, and, viewing her as his earthly all, he 
bestowed upon her love and caresses in bounti- 
ful measure. . 

Miss Darcy laughed good-humoredly. ‘‘ Don’t 
hit a fellow when he is down, Bertie. You 
are as great a slave as I am, and you can’t 
fleny it.” 

*T don’t want to. I glory in my thraldom.”’ 
He had drawn his sister’s head to his shoulder 
as he sat beside her, and she smiled wearily, 
but happily, up into his face. ‘‘ First the 
mother, then the daughter have led me in silken 
chains until I have forgotten how it feels to 
be my own master.”’ 

Phemie put up her hand to clasp his, and 
Miss Darcy resumed her recitation. 


Can you 


* As I drew in my head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a 
bound,” 

**Good heavens!”’ 

She had put the child down and stood, facing 
the window, with a look that terrified Phemie, 
knowing, as she did, her friend’s strength of 
nerve and habit of self-control. She turned in 
the same direction, but saw nothing except the 
blank panes of the upper sash, and, across the 
lower, the wire blind that protected the inte- 
rior of the room from the gaze of passers-by. 
*“* What did you see?”’ she inquired. ‘There 
is nothing there now.”’ 

“TI thought I saw a man’s face peering in 
above the blind—a man’s face!’’ replied the 
other. ‘It startled me! Yet I am not easily 
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frightened. The shutters should have been 
closed at dark, but I had a foolish notion 
about letting the light of happy firesides shine 
into the darker world without. I did not like 
to cheat any poor homeless wretch out of the 
glimpse of a Christmas blaze.”’ 

She rallied from her fright, and spoke in a 
mock dramatic tone, as ridiculing her bit of 
sentimentalism. ‘I will close them now,”’ 
said Phemie, rising. ‘‘ Your man’s face pro- 
bably belonged to some mischievous boy who 
clambered upon the window-sill. The streets 
are alive with them.” 

Miss Darcy held her back. ‘‘ You shall do 
no such thing. I will attend toit. The young 
scaramouch may be lurking there still, ready 
to spring at whomsoever may look out. He 
won't terrify me into hysterics.’’ 

She undid and removed the wire blind, 
raised the sash, and took a deliberate survey 
of the premises. The gas lights were bright, 
the pavement and yard empty. “ All right!’’ 
she said. ‘‘He is, I suppose, like Cherry 
Shyme, waiting around the corner, concocting 
some other brilliant scheme.”’ 

She finished her story to Ruthie, put the 
lumps of coal together in the grate, wondered 
why Sylvia did not bring in supper, and left 
the room, ostensibly to hurry her movements. 
In the hall she turned toward the front door 
instead of the kitchen, unbolted it noiselessly, 
and went out down the steps to the gate. A 
tall man, wrapped in a shawl, was walking 
slowly up the street. His back was toward 
her, and his gait was deliberate and natural, 
but she could have been sure that he had just 
left the shadow of the wall inclosing her little 
garden. He stooped slightly, and wore a 
slouched hat, and it might have been a freak 
of her excited imagination that detected some- 
thing strangely familiar in his height and car- 
riage. While she leaned upon the gate and 
watched him a policeman came up. 

* Anything wrong, Miss Darcy ?’’ 

He knew and respected her, as did most of 
the so-called lower classes, and put the query 
with an honest desire to serve her. ‘ Not 
that I know of, Johnson.”’ 

But her evident indecision made him stay to 
hear more. If she had been wrong in her im- 
pression that thé face at the window was not 
that of a stranger, if the impertinent Paul Pry 
should prove to be a burglar, misinformed as 
to the value of the booty to be obtained by 
effecting an entrance into the lowly dwelling, 
who should return in the dead of night to carry 
out his designs, would she not blame the ab- 
surd scruples that had hindered her from put- 
ting the officer on his guard ? 

“T imagined that I saw a man hanging 
around the house this evening,”’ she said; ‘I 
may have been mistaken, but you had better 
keep an eye upon us when it grows late enough 
for honest people to be in bed.”’ 
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*T will, madam. These are ticklish times.” 

They exchanged a friendly ‘‘Good-night,’’ 
and Miss Darcy returned to her tea-table and 
her family. The meal was merry with baby’s 
playfulness and precocious sayings; Albert’s 
enjoyment of his holiday, and Phemie’s delight 
in “ther children.”” The melancholy thoughts 
of an hour before had fled before the reviving 
effect of the meeting with her brother; the 
cheer and warmth of home, and the happiness 
of ‘“ Bonnie Ruthie.”” She proved her right to 
the nickname her uncle had bestowed, to him, 
as to those who could watch her winsome 
beauty. 

‘*Let her sit up!’’ he pleaded, when Phemie 
dismounted the tricksy sprite from his shoul- 
der, with the information that it was bedtime. 
“Tt is Christmas—remember !”’ 

“Only Christmas Eve,’’ wasthe reply. ‘‘To- 
morrow night, Joey and Oliver will take supper 
with us. She may sit up an hour later than 
usual, then. No, no, uncle! ‘Early to bed 
and early to rise!’ And I prophesy a—to us— 
lamentably early unsealing of those bright eyes, 
in the morning. Now, auntie, uncle—the so- 
lemn ceremony of hanging up the stockings 
will be performed up-stairs. Will you assist?”’ 

The cavalcade moved in due order—auntie 
leading the way, with baby in herarms. The 
stockings were suspended by baby’s fingers that 
trembled while they did it. Then she said her 
prayers at mamma’s knee, the others standing 
by, in rapt attention upon the lisped petitions— 
after which uncle and auntie kissed her red, 
wet lips, still apart with smiles; said, in one 
breath, ‘‘God bless her!’’ and left her to be un- 
dressed and put to bed by her mother. 

The crooked stairway ran in a demented 
manner, close down to the front door, and Miss 
Darcy and her guest were upon the lowest step, 
when they paused at sound of angry tones 
without. A brisk altercation was going on in 
the yard, and while Albert’s face took on the 
ashy hue of rage or fear, as one of the speakers 
raised his voice in an oath that was distinctly 
audible to those within, Miss Darcy unlocked 
the door and threw it open. Th» policeman, 
Johnson, was there, with a tall man, whose 
shawl had been plucked or had fallen back 
from his shoulders, and whose eyes gleamed 
fury from the shadow of his slouched hat. 

“What does this mean?’’ said Miss Darcy, 
authoritatively. 

“TI leave you to say, madam, what it does 
mean!” answered the policeman, warmly. 
‘* When a man as calls himself a gentleman and 
a visitor to your fam’ly, first tries the back 
gate, then tiptoes to look over the garden wall, 
and then sneaks in at the front gate, and is 
about to peek in between the slats of the kitchen- 
blinds, and when I steps up and requests him, 
in a polite way, to move on, flies out and cusses 
me—you know, yourself, Miss Darcy, he’s up 





to no good! You told me, not two hours ago, 
to kvep an eye on him.’’ 

The stranger tore off his comforter and bared 
his head. 

**Oan you determine, by this light, whether I 
am the person you wished to arrest, Miss 
Darcy ?’’ he demanded, in haughty petulance. 

The gesture and accent were enough, had she 
not seen his face. 

“There is some mistake here, Johnson 
was her response, uttered with a certain deso- 
late tremulousness that checked the man’s in- 
clination to comment further upon the behavior 
of her acquaintance. ‘I know this gentleman. 
He has friends living with me. Mr. Hart, will 
you walk in? It is very cold out here.”’ 

Johnson touched his hat in sulky respect to 
the lady, and Robert followed his hostess into 
the house. Albert had retreated to the supper- 
room, and still very pale, stood, with compress- 
ed mouth and frowning forehead, in the middle 
of the floor, his hands behind him. Robert bent 
a searching, fiery look upon him in entering. 

They had not met in three years, and the boy 
had shot up into a man. He was nearly six 
feet in height, with marked, handsome features, 
and a dark moustache, that, with the pensive 
cast of countenance common to the sightless, 
and the dignity acquired in the lecture-room, 
made him look fully five years older than he 
was. In her perturbation the idea that the 
senior brother-in-law would not recognize the 
other did not oceur to Miss Darcy until Hart 
wheeled angrily upon her, with—‘‘May I 
trouble you to introduce this gentleman to me, 
madam? Unless I am mistaken, my business 
with him should be settled first of all.” 

He had his hand in his bosom, and his ma- 
lignant sneer stilled the blood at Miss Darcy’s 
heart. 

“Tt is Albert Rowland!’’ she said hastily. 
“‘T supposed that you had recognized him, or I 
should have told you who he was.”’ 

‘“‘Ts it possible?’’? The menacing look passed 
through the degrees of incredulity and con- 
vicfion into an embarrassed attempt at asmile. 
“‘T was near making an awkward blunder,”’’ 
he said, ungraciously. “It is well for you, 
young man, that I found out my mistake in 
time. Well! have you no welcome for your sis- 
ter’s husband after his three years of absence ?’’ 

**T shall be better able to answer your ques- 
tion when I have heard your apology for your 
desertion of her, and your silence during those 
three years,” retorted Albert, without changing 
his position except by rearing his head defiantly. 

He resembled his sister so strongly, as he did 
this, that Miss Darcy involuntarily glanced at 
Hart to note the effect of the likeness upon him. 
It did not soften him, for he turned from the 
boy with a short, disagreeable laugh. 

‘Since I am likely to wait some time for a 
brotherly greeting from one who was formerly 
@ pensioner upon my bounty, may I ask you, 
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Miss Darcy, to notify Mrs. Hart—if she still 
owns @he name—that I am here? I put no 
force upon her inclinations. She need not see 
ine if she does not wish it. If her requisitions 
are the same as those of this, her doughty 
knight, she had better excuse herself from 
coming down.”” He threw himself upon a chair, 
his back toward Albert. 

‘Mrs. Hart will be glad to see you,’’ Miss 
Darcy controlled herself to say. ‘‘ She has al- 
ways found excuses for your going, and your 
prolonged absence.” 

Justice to Phemie would not let her say less. 
The intolerable heart-faintness that seized her, 
prevented her from saying more. She went 
out into the hall; up the zigzag staircase, and 
pushed open the door of the snug sitting-room, 
where Phemie sat in the dusky glow of the 
firelight, crooning the sweetest of cradle-songs 
to her babe. 


“Gently rest! the night-stars gleam; 
Soft thy slumbers, sweet thy dream; 
Fear no harm, for I will keep, 
Watch with Love, while thou ’rt asleep. 
Oh, hush thee, now, in slumbers mild, 
While watch I keep, oh sleep, my child !? 


(Conclusion next month.) 
~—oe 


A SIGH. 
BY CONSTANCE BRUCE. 


TIRED, oh so wholly tired, 
Tired heart and tired hand; 

Mind is weary, soul is weary— 
Weary in a weary land. 

Feet are tired of walking lonely 
Toward the river dark and cold; 

Tired of wanderings and returnings— 
Tired of strayings from the fold. 


Hands are tired of toiling ever— 
Toiling on for friend and foe; 

Each day’s endless tasks bring sadness— 
Must these hands do always so? 

Eyes are dimmed and tired with watching 
For the dawn of promised day, 

For the end of night when sorrow 
Shall forever flee away 


Heart is tired of aching, throbbing, 
Beating on through grief and woe; 
Rest and peace the heart will know not 

Till it slumber deep and low, 
Mind and brain are both aweary— 

Thinking, planning, day by day; 
Temples ache with pain so dreary— 

Still the world keeps on its way. 


Soul is worn with doubt and darkness, 
Strivings fierce with dread despair— 

Still each day I must press onward 
Bowed beneath a load of care. 

Is there no love, no rest, no gladness 
Within the world so broad and round? 
Alas, though iong I’ve trod its pathways, 

Naught but sorrow have I found, 


———____~-e 


As the mind must govern the hands, so in 
every society the man of intelligence must 
direct the man of labor.—JOHNSON. 
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BY PATIENCE PRICE, 


**PEOPLE may do as you do, that have the 
time and money. I have neither time nor money 
for fashions and follies ; and for such set-outs 
of dinners and suppers as you get up, and 
never see any company neither, except those 
that drop in sociably. Lootheery Jane can’t do 
it, and she’s a good manager. And she don’t 
try. She’s not going to pamper and spoil her 
husband. And how you keep all these chil- 
dren of yours tricked out in the latest style, is 
more than I can understand. Lootheery Jane 
dresses her’n as she used to be dressed, and as 
I used to dress your husband. It costs enough 
for plain things, dear knows. You must be 
ruining your husband.”’ 

‘My children are not dressed in the latest 
style. The girls keep themselves tidy, and 
help me to keep the boys’ clothes whole.” 

‘Yes, and there’s a fashionable magazine, I 
see, full of pictures and furbelows, and stuff to 
turn the children’s heads, and spoil what little 
sense you and John have left. <A piece of old 
carpet used todo me for a holder, but you must 
have a worked one. J never worked anything 
but a sampler, and that’s a-hanging now in the 
best room. Lootheery Jane has never done 
that much, and I wouldn’t either, if I had to 
live over again.”’ 

** You are dreadfully cross to-day, aunty.” 

‘Small wonder! As I was coming here, I 
met your oldest daughter, ever so fine! She’s 
going into the village for more frippery, I'll 
warrant. Lootheery Jane’s children can’t find 
time to be tip-toeing round in their Sunday 
best, wearing it all out of week days.” 

““My children have no Sunday best. We 
think of the church as a place for other uses 
than a dress circle.’”’ 

‘*T am tired to death of your wicked extra- 
vagance. I did think that I should leave John 
Dane a part of what little I have; but it’s of 
no use to give him anything for you to waste.”’ 

**T hope you will live many a year, aunty, 
and not leave your possessions at present to 
anybody,” said the niece. ‘‘Take off your 

cloak and bonnet, and stay to tea.” 

Aunt Mercy was vixenish ; and though she 
had come with the full and fell intent to inflict 
herself for tea upon her nephew's wife, she was 
half inclined now to refuse. For she suspected 
the invitation was simply a design upon her 
Will; an imaginary document, never yet exe- 
cuted, the terrors of which, and the promises, 
she kept continually before her nephews and 
nieces, her daughter, her son-in-law, and her 
grandchildren. But, as the preparations for 
the evening repast went forward, Aunt Mercy 
relented. She had a pleasant memory of many 
a hospitable, substantial country “ tea’’ in that 





house, and so proceeded to ungirth and unpin. 
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The busy housekeeper bustled round, assisting 
the old lady in dismantling, and watching her 
oven at the same time. Two clever little girls 
were busy, one with her “ tatting,’”’ the other 
with something else ; their work proceeding as 
quietly as if Aunt Mercy were not there, storm- 
ing and fretting. 

It was a cosey apartment. Country folk of 
moderate means have a way of being comfort- 
able in the winter. The great cold kitchen 
serves for large operations—family bakings, 
and washings, and boilings, and roastings. 
The “sitting-room”’ stove is useful as well as 
ornamental ; and for the getting up of break- 
fast, or a nice cake for tea, converts the family 
room into a semi-kitchen, without giving up 
its higher character. The savor of the coming 
‘tea’ and its accompaniments delighted Aunt 
Mercy. And while the repast is preparing, and 
the old lady is getting thawed out, on a fresh 
winter afternoon, suppose we go back for a few 
years, and understand Aunt Mercy’s chronic 
pique against John Dane and his wholesome 
little wife. 

Aunt Mercy was a widow, with one daughter. 
And John Dane was her sister’s son, and an 
orphan. Aunt Mercy seized on him when his 
mother died ; partly from affection, partly from 
a sense of duty, and partly from a pleasure 
which some men, as well as women, take in 
making themselves martyrs. And, though 
" ruthlessly intent on “bringing him up,”’ after 
her fashion, she protested against it all the 
time. Fortunately for John, his mother left a 
few hundred dollars, a pitiful sum, regarded as 
an inheritance, but a blessing te him in one 
respect. By law and custom, in the place in 
which he resided, it was imperative that, being 
an heir to some property, he should have a 
male guardian. The man who stood to him in 
that capacity took a real and personal interest 
in the lad, over and above his official relation 
to him. 

A very little time in his aunt’s house served 
to show John Dane that the hope of a comfort- 
able home, which everybody had promised 
for him, was very slight under Aunt Mercy’s 
roof. 

One day, as John’s guardian—he was post- 
master at Ingleside, justice, apothecary, and 
general dealer—rose from measuring a peck of 
meal, he found his ward standing by him. 
“Well, Johnny?” said the Squire. 

But Johnny was in no haste to speak. He 
waited, and stood about until the ‘“‘store’’ was 
clear of customers. Then the Squire, rubbing 
his hands, said again, ‘“‘ Well, Johnny ?’’ 

“Don’t they bind boys out, sometimes, 
Squire ?”’ 

‘*Yes, when they have no friends and no 
money. But you have an aunt, and a fortune, 
Johnny. Nota very great one, to be sure, but 
five hundred times as much as J had to start 
on.” 








“T don’t want to be living on Aunt Mercy 
any longer.” © 

‘Don’t, eh?” 

“No, sir. She says if it wasn’t for her I’d 
be in the poor-house. And Cousin Lootheery 
is always telling stories on me.”’ 

“That’s the way they do, eh? And how 
old might you be, John Dane?” 

‘Twelve, come March.”’ 

“And you are a pretty stout boy of your 
age, too. What would you like to undertake, 
now ?” 

“‘ Anything, to earn my board and clothes.” 

“Well, you run home; Aunt Mercy will be 
wanting you for something. Don’t you say a 
word, and I’ll see what can be done about it.” 

The Squire knew better than to question a 
boy. But he sounded the neighbors, and called 
on Aunt Mercy herself, as in duty bound, being 
the lad’s guardian, to make inquiries concern- 
ing Johnny Dane. Aunt Mercy declared that 
he was a great deal of trouble, a useless boy, 
the plague of her life, and if he was not her 
own sister’s son, she would not harbor him an- 
other day. ‘‘ That she wouldn’t!’’ 

Public opinion in the village did not accord 
with Aunt Mercy’s character of John Dane. 
The Squire had his choice of two or three open- 
ings for the lively, intelligent, willing lad. 
Perhaps he did appear better abroad than at 
home, and no wonder. He was constantly 
“cowed down” there. The Squire concluded 
to take him into his own ‘‘store’”’ and family, 
and called on Aunt Mercy to announce his de- 
cision. 

“The laws! Squire Ingle! You’re not a 
going to take that child away from his natural 
home!”’ cried Aunt Mercy, in dismay. And 
her daughter, Eleutheria Jane, cried in concert, 
though she had fully indorsed all that her mo- 
ther had said in John’s disparagement a few 
days before. - 

‘But you told me he was the plague of your 
life,’ said the Squire, 

** But he’s just now of some use,” said Aunt 
Mercy. 

‘* And I shall have to go for the cow!”’ said 
Eleutheria. 

‘Yes, and bring in the wood,” said her mo- 
ther, ‘‘ for I can’t, and what’s more, I won’t!’’ 

‘* But you said he was useless,’’ persisted the 
remorseless Squire. 

Aunt Mercy interposed ali manner of objec- 
tions and preferred all manner of entreaties. 
But nothing could turn the Squire from his de- 
cision. So Johnny Pane was removed to the 
**store,”’ and his bed was made in Squire Ingle’s 
attic. And here began the chronic pique under 
which Aunt Mercy labored all the rest of her 
life. 

And John Dane, as he grew older, grew more 
and more blind to the charms of “ Lootheery 
Jane,”’ as her mother called her. Yet the girl 
was not an exception to the general experience 
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about budding beauty, and all that. She did 
grow pretty, and, seen with her ‘‘company 
face’’ on, was very attractive. But, as we have 
said, as she grew older and prettier, John Dane 
grew more indifferent and careless toward her, 
notwithstanding they had been playmates, 
Jolin and Daphne, going for the cow together, 
biting the same apple, and carrying two sides 
of the same basket of chips. Perhaps in that 
very circumstance was the reason why he did 
not like her, except in a very temperate, cous- 
inly fashion. It is not always thorough know- 
ledge of a young lady’s character and temper 
that leads you to prefer her to all others. ‘“‘On 
the contrary, quite the reverse,’’ as was said in 
General Somebody’s tragedy or comedy, pre- 
sented at the theatre in Washington several 
years ago. 

This is a long episode. But the episode, in 
this case, is really the body of the sketch. Our 
readers are already aware that John Dane, in 
spite of his aunt, did marry’somebody else than 
his Cousin Eleutheria Jane; for we left Mrs. 
Dane getting tea for Aunt Mercy. And we 
must hasten back, or the biscuit will be burned. 

*‘ Afternoon !’’ mumbled Aunt Mercy, with- 
out rising or offering a hand, as John Dane 
entered. 

“Tam aware that it is afternoon, aunt, and 
pretty well toward evening,”’ said John, smiling. 

‘**T said good afternoon,” replied Aunt Mercy, 
bridling. 

“Oh, did you?” retorted John. ‘I ought to 
have heard it ; for it is seldgm that I hear any- 
thing good from you!’’ 

“Come, you two creatures be quiet!’’ said 
Mrs. Dane, interposing. ‘‘You never meet 
but you fly at each other like two chickens.” 

Aunt Mercy hitched her chair round to the 
table, and said no more. For the tempting 
‘tea’? was prepared, and neither her skill nor 
‘* Lootheery Jane’s’’ was much in the culinary 
line. ‘‘She liked plain old-fashioned fare,’’ she 
said. But she did not dislike her nephew’s 
table, if her appetite could be taken as any in- 
dication. Her countenance soon mollified with 
the pleasant exercise, and she deigned the ex- 
clamation: ‘‘ Lovely tea cakes!’’ 

“‘Yes,’”’ said Mrs. Dane. ‘‘ The receipt came 
from Godey’s Lady’s Book.”’ 

“Humph!” said Aunt Mercy, helping her- 
self to another. They were too good, and she 
could not be cross any more. ‘‘ And these pre- 
serves are the elegantest!”’ 

“Receipt from Godey’s Lady’s Book,”’ said 
Mrs. Dane, with a sly wink to her husband, 
who enjoyed the scene amazingly. 

‘‘Humph! A leetle more cream, if you please. 
And this tea is just lovely. That tea Lootheery 
Jane got at your store, John, don’t seem like 
it.”” 

“It is out of the same chest,” said John; 
who, by the way, is the “‘ Co.” in Squire Ingle’s 
firm. And his wife is Squire Ingle’s daughter. 





“Unless the kettle boiling B,’’ read Mrs. 
Dane from the worked holder, ‘‘ To fill the T 
pot spoils the T. Little Nettie worked this 
from a pattern in Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 

‘Conscience and order!’’ squeaked Aunt 
Mercy. “I believe you eat, and drink, and 
live in Godey’s Lady’s Book!’’ 

“I believe they do,’’ said John, laughing. 
**Tf there is anybody I am jealous of, it’s that 
Mr. Godey. And I intend to prepare a remon- 
strance, call a mass meeting, and have him put 
down.” 

*““You’ll put yourselves down, then,”’ said 
Mrs. Dane. ‘More of your comforts than you 
are aware come out of Godey’s Lady’s Book.”’ 

**Catch-penny concern!’’ grumbled Aunt 
Mercy. ‘‘Lootheery Jane never bothers herself 
with it. And she ’ll get through as much work 
in a day as the next one. She never spares her- 
self.’’ 

‘Nor her husband and children either,’’ 
thought John Dane. But he did not say so. 
Just then Ann, his eldest daughter, whose ap- 
pearance in the street had so provoked Aunt 
Mercy, came in from her walk. Perhaps the 
contrast between her attire and that of Aunt 
Merey’s grandchildren provoked the old lady’s 
anger. But entre vous, what was spent on the 
dress of Eleutheria Jane’s eldest daughter 
would have clothed all the Dane children. 
And yet Aunt Mercy’s grandchildren never 
looked neat or presentable, even in their Sun- 
day best. And the village milliner and the 
mantuamaker always had round bills, for the 
amount of which, it must be said, they some- 
times had to wait. 

‘Come here, Ann Dane, and let a body look 
at you, if you ain’t too much stuck up. That’s 
a very nice hat. And it never cost less than 
ten dollars. And it never was made by that 
woman in the village that calls herself a milli- 
ner. That hat came from New York.” 

Now Aunt Mercy thought she had them! 
She had set them down in her imaginary Will at 
nothing already ; and if she could have written 
them down for less, would have done it. Poor 
Ann was amused, but embarrassed. Her mo- 
ther answered for her. 

‘The new material in that hat cost fifty cents. 
Ann made the hat herself. The receipt for re- 
storing the old material, and the pattern for the 
whole, came from Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 

‘“‘Humph!”’ said Aunt Mercy. “Pretty 
enough while it lasts. Rather flimsy, though. 
Lootheery Jane likes something more substan- 
tial. Andso dol. The silk in this mantilla 
is substantial enough. Such silks cost money, 
in these days. J cant afford it. Nor Lootheery 
Jane neither. You won’t tell me you made 
that! It sets off your figure like a dress- 
maker’s show image!”’ 

“That silk is the skirt of the first dress John 
gave me after we were married. It would cost 
in these days, as you say. I fitted it, Ann 
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made it, and the pattern came from Godey’s 
Lady’s Book.”’ 

We will not go through the whole of Ann 
Dane’s costume, item by item, as Aunt Mercy 
did ; only to be choked down at every turn with 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. Annslipped off her out- 
door fittings, sat down to tea, and listened in 
pleased, yet vexed amusement, to Aunt Mercy’s 
vagaries. At last the old lady squared round 
upon hernephew. ‘‘ Do youknow, John Dane, 
what it costs you to live?” 

** Not exactly,” said John. 

**T guess you don’t,” said Aunt Mercy, with 
a self-righteous shrug. ‘‘ You need not count 
on help from me, after I am gone.” 

**Tndeed I shall not, aunt,’’ said John Dane. 
And he might have added, that he only hoped 
that the long account with Ingle & Co. would, 
at least, be settled then. But he loved his queer 
old aunt, with all her vagaries, and was willing 
to wait. ‘I don’t know what it costs me, 
aunty, because I am forced to confess there’s 
a defaulter in the house.’”” Aunt Mercy’s eyes 
gleamed with the expression, ‘‘I knew it!’’ and 
John went on to say :— 

‘TI draw a clerk’s wages regularly from the 
firm, and don’t know how many coupons Mrs. 
Dane has abstracted from the money I have 
given her.”’ 

**You don’t say—you don’t mean—why, Loo- 
theery Jane has been teasing and teasing her 
husband, and he hasn’t brought home the first 
fifty.” 

‘But I never asked John for the first one,’’ 
said Mrs. Dane. 

** Have you gotany? And how did you get 
them ?” 

“Yes, one or two. And I got them out of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.”’ 

“Oh, don’t talk nonsense! We have had 
enough of it. What do you mean ?’’ 

**T mean that I do not dress my children in 
the latest style, as I have told youonce. I might, 
if I had the money to spend, or if the latest 
style was always the most becoming, or if it 
made any real difference. Godey gives me my 
choice; I cut my garment according to my 
cloth, use such fashions and receipts as suit 
me, from the Book, where everybody may be 
suited. I study the prudence that every house- 
keeper ought to practise. And the hest ‘do- 
mestic help’ that anybody ever had, I find in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.”’ 

What Aunt Mercy might have replied, had 
not her attention been diverted, we do not 
know. But Ann was just untying a parcel 
which she had brought in from the village. 
The old lady, turning an indifferent ear to her 
niece’s homily, stood expectant, like Tabby at 
a mouse-hole, ready to pounce on some bit of 
extravagance, which, she thought, must come 
out at last. The opened parcel revealed a pair 
of ample, but elegant worked slippers. 

““T have just had these made up, aunty. I 





could not quite do it myself, you see, for the 
soles are leather.’’ 

‘The beautifallest! But, dear me, you can’t 
wear these! They are a mile too large for you. 
They are just fit for some old swelled, rheuma- 
tic toes, if they were not too pretty to put on. 
Where did you get the uppers? Are they 
French—or—or—Indian ?” 

**T worked them myself, for you. And the 
pattern came from Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 

“Well, I do declare! And you do think 
sometimes, then, of an old scold like me! I’m 
dead beat !’’ 

Aunt Mercy did not say one word more that 
evening about Lootheery Jane. And when 
John brought round his wagon to drive her 
home, she came to the conclusion that she 
might remember him in her Will, after all. 
But I guess she will not. Lootheery Jane will 
need all she can leave, and more too; unless 
she will subscribe for Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
and learn, from that, to unite good taste with 
economy ; and out of a moderate income obtain 
a comfortable living. 





WORDS FROM PARADISE. 
BY EEILA. 


If not a fact, it is at least a supposable and quite 
poetical idea, that when man lost his home in Para- 
dise, he also lost all remembrance of that language 
in which he had talked with God, and in which only 
pure thoughts could be uttered. 

LINnGERED the light of the setting sun, 
On Eden fair when day was done, 

But songs of praise which evening bore 
In all the glorious days before, 

Were heard in Eden’s bowers no more, 


An Evil Spirif, dark and dread, 

Had entered with a stealthy tread, 
And borne from thence a priceless gem, 
Which, being lost, might ne’er again 
Beam on the brow of « child of men. 


In the garden shade, as neared the night, 
Walked no longer the Prince of Light ; 
No converse more might man thus hold, 
As face to face, in days of old, 

All, all those happy days were told. 


The very language which he spoke, 

Was changed to that which never woke 
Such thoughts of heaven and godlike lives, 
As that sweet language of the skies, 

In which his soul full well might rise. 


To bind him to his heavenly home, 

Three little words were left alone, 

Three words, by God’s own grace now riven 
From the forgotten—to him given— 

To lure him back to God and heaven. 


Those holy words of peace and love, 
Which angel bands might lisp above, 
Were Mother—name to gently lure— 
And Home—so peaceful, loving, pure— 
And Heaven—which ever shall endure. 








Ir a man be endued with a generous mind, 
this is the best kind of nobility.—PLAaTo. 
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STARR-LIGHT. 


BY MISS DORR. 


IT was toward evening of a drowsy day in 
early September. The place was a New Eng- 
land village, rather picturesquely situated on 
a river of some note for the fineness of its 
scenery. Into an upper front room of a square 
house, on the main village street, had been 
brought, the previous day, the luggage of two 
young gentlemen. This consisted mainly of a 
pair of portmanteaus, an artist’s easel and its 
accessories, fishing and hunting gear, and a 
heavy box of books. The gentlemen them- 
selves had followed their luggage. They were 
brothers, and their names were Jasper and 
Theron Arlington. The former owned the 
easel, the iatter the box of books. For the last 
half hour Jasper bad been lounging before one of 
the windows in a high-backed arm-chair, with 
his feet on the back of a second chair. Theron 
sat before another window studiously reading. 

‘I wish, Theron,”’ said Jasper, at last, im- 
patiently flinging the end of a cigar out of the 
window, ‘‘ that you would throw your book at 
the dog yelping down the street, and say some- 
thing.”’ 

“Better possess your soul in patience,” re- 
turned the other, coolly turning a leaf; ‘it is 
the best way in the world to get through life 
comfortably.”’ 

“Did you read that out of your book?” asked 
Jasper, rather sharply. 

““No. But here is something I will read, if 
you like. It relates to the unprofitableness of 
casting pearls before swine.”’ 

*““Poor author! If he had known into what 
hands his string of pearls was to fall, he might 
have taken home the borrowed admonition 
with which his collection is graced.”’ 

““Very probably,’’ Theron assented, with 
perfect good humor. “It is a disadvantage 
under which we all labor, that of not know- 
ing’’—turning his eyes window-ward, and evi- 
dently giving his sentence an entirely different 
peroration from that he had anticipated when 
it was begun—‘‘ where our lighted cigar-ends 
are going to fall.’’” At the same moment he 
sprang to his feet, caught a heavy shawl from 
a peg on which it hung, and was down stairs 
and out of doors at about the fourth bound. 
Jasper cast a sittgle glance toward the lawn, 
and followed at a pace almost as vehement as 
his brother’s. 

There was, in truth, reason enough for haste. 
The cigar-end, so carelessly flung away by Jas- 
per, had fallen upon the muslin frock of a little 
child, who lay curled up and sleeping on the 
grass. The spark of fire contained in its lighted 
end felt itself enticed to mischief by the light 
fabric upon which it was dropped, and a tiny 
jet of flame, leaping up therefrom, had attract- 
ed Theron’s notice. Fortunately his was a 
brain into which ideas flashed, instead of creep- 





ing, so that, just when the child awoke with a 
frightened scream, he was ready to envelop her 
in the shawl he had brought, thus cutting short 
the mischievous element in its ruinous career. 

“Mamma, mamma!”’ moaned the child, be- 
ginning to cry. 

‘‘Ts she hurt?’’ asked Jasper, bending over 
her with a very contrite face. 

‘‘No. I think not. Her moreen underskirt 
has saved her. I wonder whom she belongs 
to?” 

“Mamma, mamma!”’ again sobbed the child. 

At that moment a lady appeared in the door- 
way of a house across the street, and seemed to 
be looking out for some one. Then the group 
upon the opposite lawn caught her eye, and 
almost instantly she was among them. 

‘“Why, Effie! I thought you were with 
Martha,”’ she said. 

The child sprang toward her with a glad cry, 
while the lady pointed at its frock, one side of 
which was blackened and half consumed, and 
with that mute gesture demanded the explana- 
tion her whitening lips refused to ask. Theron 
briefly related what had happened, whereupon 
little Effie was properly caressed ; the gentle- 
man’s prompt assistance was duly acknow- 
ledged, and child and lady disappeared to- 
gether. 

‘* What a lovely woman!” said Jasper, when 
the gentlemen had returned to their room. 

“ Where?’’ asked Theron, looking down into 
the street. 

‘You will probably see her if your eyes are 
abie to penetrate brick walls. She went into 
the house over the way about ten minutes ago.”’ 

‘Oh, little Effie’s mother! Yes. Now you 
mention it, I believe she was rather good look- 
ing.”’ 

‘Rather good looking! Do you know I have 
dreamed of just such a woman’s face, and just 
such gentle woman’s tones, all my life?’’ 

“Tf that is the case, itis a pity you did not 
come to Westbury five years ago. You might 
perhaps have found her unmarried then and at 
liberty to listen to your battle cry of— 

“6 War, sweet war. Arms to arms, so they be thine, 

Woman.’” 

“‘T don’t believe she is the child’s mother.” 

* Who, then?’ 

**Some relative, probably.’’ 

‘*There is the supper bell. If you are not too 
high and mighty to ask a question, Mrs. Alden 
can probably give you all the needed informa- 
tion. I believe it is customary, in places like 
this, for people to know al! about their neigh- 
bors. For the asking, I dare say you can learn 
not only who she is, but when she was born, 
what No. of boots she wears, and what she has 
eaten for dinner any time the last fortnight.” 

‘*T am not particularly interested in her diet, 
and as to her boots, I presume she wears as 
many as she has feet. In short, I don’t choose 
to ask any questions about her. If we are to 
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meet again, I shall learn who she is. If not, I 
have no curiosity.” 

It appeared not only that Jasper would not 
seek information for himself, but that—dog-in- 
the-manger-like—he would not allow it to be 
sought by another. When Theron casually in- 
quired at supper who lived in the brick house 
over the way, and Mrs. Alden answered that 
it was a young man of the name of Starr, and 
was going on with other particulars, Jasper 
broke out in praise of her canned strawberries, 
and evinced such interest in her way of pre- 
paring them, that the good woman thought he 
must contemplate house-keeping at no distant 
date, and proceeded to describe her method in 
detail, to all which the young man appeared to 
give praiseworthy heed. 


The next day Jasper threw aside the half- ‘ 


sketched landscape resting wpon his easel, and 
began painting a genre picture, working at it 
with a persistency for which he was not always 
famous. As it grew upon the canvas, it repre- 
sented the group around the rescued child, the 
central figure being that of the lady, toward 
whom the little thing was eagerly hastening. 
The face of the woman was a study, portraying 
surprise, alarm, tenderness, while, underlying 
these temporary emotions, you detected a uni- 
formly noble woman’s character, pure, lafty, 
generous, refined. 

‘Is it the woman you have dreamed of all 
your life, or the one you met for five minutes 
on the lawn whom you are painting?’ asked 
Theron. 

““Both. They are identical.” 

“‘Tf I had seen in that woman’s face all that 
you have represented here, I should have been 
ready to swear eternal devotion at her shrine.” 

‘*It was not there for your vision.”’ 

**So it appears. Probably because I am not 
visionary enough, which is fortunate for me, as 
I should not care to waste my invaluable affec- 
tion where a return is impossible.”’ 

“‘Is prudence one of the cardinal virtues? I 
have forgotten the list.” 

‘“Why? Do you propose adopting it as one 
of yours ?”’ 

‘Not at all. I think there is quite enough 
of it in the family already. I shall leave you 
to furnish a supply for both.’’ 

‘Are you ready for the first instalment? 
Hear, then, the admonition of prudence. Labor 
is undoubtedly worship, but so is rest when the 
spirit is overwrought. Labor may be assumed 
to be the sermon, and rest the benediction. I 
think the sermon has lasted long enough. Now 
come out of doors with me and receive the 
benediction of rest.’’ 

Without waiting for assent, Theron turned 
the picture face to the wall, and began quietly 
cleaning the brushes used in limning it. From 
the brushes he proceeded to the palette. Jas- 
pert, in the mean time, looking on without com- 
ment. But when everything was in proper 





order for quitting work, the latter put on the 
hat his brother brought for him, saying, as he 
did so, ‘‘ You area good sort of fellow, Theron.’’ 

‘* And you are a bear,” said the other, good- 
humoredly. ‘‘ But there isn’t much harm in 
you, after all. Let us go over on the island. 
I have engaged Mr. Alden’s boat.” 

“Come, then,’’ said Jasper, concisely. 

The island was a long, narrow ridge of land 
in the midst of the river, about two miles above 
Westbury village. It was rather famous in the 
vicinity on account of a cave at one end, which 
may not have been quite equal in beauty to the 
Nympb’s Grotto, at Capri, but was, neverthe- 
less, an object of interest in its way. The young 
Arlingtons had already visited the spot more 
than once, but it still held for them the attrac- 
tion of novelty. Hither they came, then, and, 
having entered the rocky cavern, made fast 
their boat, as they believed. The cave was al- 
most on a level with the water, and could be 
visited only when the river was low, entering 
from a boat. The floor was a flat, ledgy shelf, 
and one side was formed of a great smooth slab 
of slate. The roof and the opposite side were 
jagged with sharp points. At the entrance it 
was low, but in the centre a man could stand 
erect. The smooth wall had been used by visi- 
tors for recording their names, of which many 
were traced thereupon, with more or less skill 
in this unfamiliar style of calligraphy. 

“Here are two new names since we were 
here,” said Theron, examining the tablet. 





*** Alonzo Starr, and Christine , and, 
traced in finer characters under the latter, 
‘Per aspera ad astra.’ Did not Mrs. Alden 


say that our neighbors over the way are named 
Starr?” 

“If you are in doubt about it, you had better 
turn to your note-book. I saw you write it 
down.”’ 

“Tamnotindoubt. The name was certainly 
Starr.”’ 

“What a triumph of memory!’’ But though 
his manner was so brusque, there was a world 
of tenderness stealing over Jasper’s face as he 
looked upon the name “ Christine . 

“That is how he looks when he works on 
the woman's face in his picture. I am sure 
he thinks the name belongs to her,” thought 
Theron. 

A great roaring of wind was now heard with- 
out, and water came splashing in upon the floor 
of the cave. 

“‘This sounds tempestuous,” said Theron, 
advancing to the entrance, and looking out. 
“Jasper, we must go. The sky is like ink. 
Goodness! Where is our boat?” 

‘Where indeed ?” returned Jasper, who had 
come to his side. 

“And Echo answers, ‘I don’t know,’”’ said 
Theron, with unimpaired cheerfulness, though 
their position might have been thought any- 
thing but enlivening. 
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** What are we tc do now ?”’ 

““T could make you a dozen sage suggestions, 
only they would all be liable to the same objec- 
tion—that is—rather impracticable. It would 
be meat, and drink, and a comfortable night’s 
lodging for us, in the present juncture, if we 
could swim.” 

When the shower struck, its fury was such 
as to send them for protection to the farther 
end of the cave. Therain came down in floods, 
driviag in upon them, and making effectual 
shelter at any point impossible. 

‘Our cabin is certainly a little exposed. It 
is a pity the architect forgot a door,’’ said The- 
ron, wiping splashes of water from his face. 

** Keep still, can’t you?’’ said Jasper, impa- 
tiently. 

“Tf it will oblige you very much I’ll try, but 
I never felt more socially inclined in my life.’ 

‘If you must talk, then, let it be to some 
purpose. How long have we got to stay here?” 

‘Unless the river rise to such a point as to 
drown us out, until to-morrow, some time, I 
suppose. Mr. Alden knew where we were 
going, and we shall probably be missed by that 
time. Then it is reasonable to suppose that 
some search will be made for us.”’ 

‘So you think we are likely to spend the 
night here, at all events ?’’ 

“Yes. We are so often out laiv, that no- 
thing will be thought of our absence until morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘*Hungry as sharks, and wet as water rats. 
I: is a cheerful prospect !’’ 

“Talk about a ‘ kingdom for a horse,’ I would 
give our cabin here for a dry pocket-handker- 
chief,”” said Theron, manipulating his about 
his rain-splashed face. 

An hour, or perhaps a longer time passed, 
and still the rain did not abate, while the wind, 
which seemed to increase in violence, kept roll- 
ing up waves to break upon the floor of what 
Theron called “their cabin.’”?’ Jasper went to 
the entrance and looked anxiously out. The 
clouds showed no signs of breaking. ‘‘ Here is 
a log coming down the stream. If we could 
only secure that,’’ he said. But the log whirled 
madly on, just beyond his reach. 

“Passed by on the other side. It was no 
Good Samaritan,”’ said Theron, who had come 
to watch its course. 

“Another may come. I will wait and see. 
You had better keep back out of the rain.” 

**No use in that now. Water is king here, 
and we, like true courtiers, may as well yield 
gracefully to its sway.” 

So upon their knees, since there was not 
space to stand erect, they watched and waited 
ia the blinding storm. 

“Tt bids fair to rain all night,” said Jasper, 
by and by. 

Daylight was already gone, and, in the cave, 
te darkness was becoming intense. 

“IT wonder why we didn’t have our cabin 





built with a skylight! It would perhaps help 
us to see the darkness,’’ observed Theron. 

Another hour brought a change. The wind 
grew still; the clouds scattered ; the rain came 
in straggling drops. Presently cut came the 
full moon in all its brightness. But there was 
a breath of frost in the air. It was plain that 
it was “‘ clearing off cold.”’ 

‘““We may as well die at once, as to have the 
very life chilled out of us by inches,”’ said Jas- 
per, noting this fact, and passing his hand over 
Theron’s wet garments. 

“It may not be the most hygienic form of 
water treatment, I allow. But I don’t think 
either of us is ready to die yet. You have your 
picture to finish, you know, and I—well, I have 
several things to look after. We must keep 
the chill at bay, Jasper. I wonder if we could 
not make boxing a sanitary measure.”’ 

** Hark!’ in a hushed tone from Jasper. 

Theron was silent, and both listened intently. 
It was singing which they heard, and it seemed 
to be out upon the water, but at too great a dis- 
tance to allow of their distinguishing the words 
sung. Then there was an interval of silence, 
broken once or twice by a peal of laughter, and 
afterward another song followed. By this time 
the sounds had come so near that they were 
able to make out the greater part, the voice 
being that of a woman, and as clear and sweet 
as the tones of a flute. This is what they 
heard :— 

“ For every tear by pity shed, 
Upon a fellow sufferer’s head, 
Oh, be a crown of glory given; 
Such crowns as saints to gain have striven, 
Such crowns as seraphs wear in heaven. 
For all who toil at honest fame, 
A proud, a pure, a deathless name ; 
For all who love, who loving bless, 
Be life one long, kind, close caress, 
Be life all love, all happiness.” 

‘“‘That has the ring of a benediction,”’ said 
Theron. ‘‘And so has the paddle-dip I hear, 
which is music almost as sweet. Will you 
call ?”’ 

**Call yourself.’’ 

So Theron’s halloa rang across the water, 
and received a prompt response. Half a dozen 
sentences explained how “‘two wise men of 
Gotham went to sea in a bowl and got stranded 
upon an inhospitable coast, not because the 
bowl was not stronger, but because it would 
wait for them no longer ; being, as it was sup- 
posed, impatient to continue its travels.” 

So a birch canoe was brought speedily to the 
mouth of the cave, and a rescue achieved for 
the “‘ wise men of Gotham.”’ The rescue party 
consisted of a lady and a gentleman ; and the 
lady’s face was a familiar one to each of the 
brothers, for its likeness had been growing 
upon Jasper’s canvas for the last three weeks. 

“It is almost an adventure,”’ said the lady. 
‘‘My brother and I were here this afternoomt 
We waited in a cottage two miles above through 
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the shower, and are on our way home now. 
Alenzo, I think you had better steer straight 
for the shore. The gentlemen will be much 
better walking than sitting, in their drenched 
garments.”’ 

‘To the shore, then,”’ said Alonzo, pulling 
vigorously at his oars. 

‘*You can easily set us ashore, without sub- 
jecting yourselves to the fatigue of walking,”’ 
said Jasper. 

“T like walking almost as well as sailing, 
and Alonzo knows the ground, and will guide 
us by the easiest way.”’ 

When the river bank was reached, Jasper 
again remonstrated against any one leaving 
the boat but Theron and himself. 

“This young lady has made up her mind to 
walk, and one may as well give her her way,” 
laughed Alonzo. ‘It is what she generally 
manages to get, whether one give it her or not.”’ 

“Tt need be thus with those who mean to 
reach ‘per aspera ad astra,’ said Jasper. 

‘You are taking too much for granted. I 
adopted the motto you have quoted because 
our family name seemed to suggest its appro- 
priateness. But I am getting tired of difficul- 
ties, and the stars are a great way off,”’ returned 
Christine, musingly. 

** How glad I should be if I might smooth for 
you the rough places lying in your way,” said 
Jasper, speaking almost unawares. 

‘* Apropos of that. Here lies a bristling ledge 
in my way, which you will probably be glad of 
an opportunity to begin upon.” “ 

‘There, Jasper!”’ cried Theron. ‘You are 
well set to work now. Don Quixote and the 
windmills will be outdone straightway, I sup- 
pose.” 

But Jasper’s quick eye had detected a strip 
of board lying a little outside their path. This 
he brought at once and threw across the sharp 
ledge, making a firm stepping-place to the 
smooth turf on the other side. He then turned, 
smiling, and offered Christine his hand to steady 
her steps upon the narrow board. 

“That is adroitly managed,”’ she said, laugh- 
ing. 

She did not accept the offered help, however, 
but walked firmly across unaided. Jasper bit 
his lip, and strided rapidly on, as he had need 
to do, in order to keep pace with Christine 
Starr, who, having prescribed exercise for the 
young men, seemed bent upon their taking it 
vigorously enough to do them good. Jasper 
was rather silent during the remainder of the 
walk, but Theron talked enough for both, like 
the genial, good fellow that he was. Christine’s 
laugh often rang out at some of his gravely ut- 
tered pleasantries, and then followed her ready 
repartee. When they reached the village, the 
brothers were urged to accept the hospitality of 

e Starrs for the night, but Jasper declined, 

Theron thought, rather ungraciously. 
_ “My brother is a bear, you know,” said the 
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latter. ‘‘But he is not at all vicious. The 
bearishness is all on the surface.’”’ 

*‘Only a stuffed bear, then,” laughed Chris- 
tine. ‘‘I thought his growl was not quite genu- 
ine. So few things are genuine nowadays, you 
know. Good-night!’’ 

Except for a little stiffness of the limbs on 
rising the following morning, the brothers were 
not much the worse for their exposure. After 
a late breakfast, Jasper turned his picture to 
the light, and gave it a glance now and then, 
while mixing his colors. At first his face was 
somewhat doubtful, but it gathered reassurance 
as the inspection went on. 

** Are the two still identical ?’’ asked Theron. 

** Undoubtedly.” 

‘*Mrs. Alden has had her gossip out this 
morning—the same that you turned into a 
treatise on domestic economy the other day. 
There is a Mrs. Alonzo Starr, and the little 
Effie of your picture is Christine’s niece. Chris- 
tine lives with her mother in New York, but is 
here for % visit of a few weeks. She is a writer, 
and is engaged to marry a millionaire.” 

Jasper took a brush and began filling in some 
of the minor accessories of his piece. It was 
nearly finished now, and was both truthful and 
spirited—from the wave-like motion of win«- 
swept grass, and swaying tops of arching trees, 
to the expressive contour of the several figures. 
There followed an interval of silence, Jasper 
working steadily. 

“Why, Jasper,’”’ Theron broke out at last, 
turning away from one of the windows facing 
the street. ‘‘Here is Ludlow! And here is 
Christine coming out to meet him. Jasper, 
Ludlow is the millionaire.”’ 

**Hang him!’’ growled Jasper, without look- 
up from his work. 

**T should be most happy to oblige you. But 
there are difficulties in the way, I fear, unless, 
Haman-like, he wi!l be considerate enough to 
build his own gallows.”’ 

“Tt is done!” said Jasper, flinging down 
brush and palette. 

** Not the galiows?”’ 

“No. The picture.” 

‘And very well done, too,’’ Theron com- 
mented, eying it critically. ‘‘It ought to make 
your reputation.”’ 

**T mean it shall do better, since happiness 
is more to be desired than fame. I mean it 
shall make my happiness.” 

*“T hope it may, old fellow,” said Theron, 
heartily. ‘But I don’t exactly see how the 
effect is to be produced.”’ 

**Look at the Christine Starr of my picture, 
and tell me whether a woman like that could 
marry Grahame Ludlow.” 

“No. I believe not.” 

“She might be tempted,’”’ Jasper went on, 
talking more to himself than to his brother, and 
looking steadily at the face upon his canvas. 
“Weariness might overpower her for a time. 
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Indifference as to her fate might seize upon 
her. A false glamour might deceive her vision, 
but her true nature would assert itself at last. 
Yes. I have faith in Christine Starr. Last 
night I was in danger of losing it. I feared I 
had made a mistake, and that she was not my 
Christine—the one I have dreamed of all my 
life. But the picture has reassured me. These 
are the lineaments of a noble woman, and they 
are hers. I believe she cannot look upon such 
a rendering of her character unmoved. It will 
be like a revelation to her—a revelation of her- 
self, and—and of other things besides.’’ 

‘* Rather fine-spun for everyday life, I fear,’’ 
Theron observed. ‘‘I should at least want 
some tougher fibre to weave into my own hopes 
of happiness.”’ 

‘You are wise in your day and generation. 
With you, sentiment will always be subordi- 
nate to reason. The woman of your choice 
must have been proved to have rather more 
excellencies than Milton’s often enough quoted 
model, and you will marry her, and she will 
make you happy, I hope.”’ 

‘Provided I find her,’’ said Theron, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ Otherwise it will be 
slightly inconvenient.’’ 

“Time enough for that; but with all your 
prudence, it is ten to one that your good nature 
will leave you to be imposed upon—that paste 
will be palmed off upon you for the pure crystal 
of carbon,”’ rejoined Jasper, turning once more 
to the study of his picture, and lapsing into 
moody thought. 


Christine Starr had not always found some 
one ready to bridge over the rough places oc- 
curring in her life’s pathway. In a greater or 
less degree, it had been struggling with her 
from the beginning. She had found, as many 
another has done, that 

“The world is all up hill when we would do, 

All down hill when we suffer.” 
It may be that, after all, her privations had 
not exceeded the common lot. But she hada 
proud and generous spirit, that could illy brook 
any semblance of meanness. She had, too, a 
quick appreciation of beauty and its reverse. 
A meek spirit may, possibly, win a fragment- 
ary beauty out of poverty. But Christine had 
not a meek spirit, and beauty in fragments did 
not satisfy her. She wanted ‘‘an harmonious 
whole.’’ So she set bravely at work to redeem 
her life from poverty, choosing the vocation of 
a writer. Perhaps she had genius. Perhaps 
she had not. I cannot say. Certain it is, that 
out of the chrysalis of her first MS. did not 
burst forth the full-winged butterfly of popular 
fame. It was not even a partial success, and, 
for a little time, it seemed to her that her life 
was wrecked. But a candid revision of her 
work taught her that it had not deserved to 
succeed. 

“*T can do better,’’ she said, and she did. 





By and by she began to rise, but ata snail’s 
pace, as it seemed to her, and so insecurely 
that a feather’s weight might push her down 
again. 

She had got a foothold, however, and after 
that she advanced steadily. She had won some 
friends in the mean time, and they of those who 
hold the ‘‘ Open sesame”’ of society. Through 
their influence she was admitted within its 
charmed limits. Then a weariness stole upon 
her. A life of leisure looked to her like en- 
chanted ground. Any suggestion of ‘life’s 
endless toil and endeavor,” smote upon her 
nerves with rasping dissonance. She had not 
yet reached the point where she could work or 
not, as she chose. She scarcely believed she 
ever would, and, though she had hitherto loved 
her work, her worn spirit now craved repose. 
At this point Grahame Ludlow chanced to 
cross her life, and was attracted by her ; for she 
possessed, in an eminent degree, that potent 
magnetism which turns men’s faces toward a 
woman, as a sunflower is turned toward the 
sun. (I cannot help it if I have compared men 
to sunflowers. If I had used the steel and load- 
stone illustration, the magnet would still have 
been the nobler power; and that [ have chosen 
serves my purpose.) Grahame Ludlow was a 
sensuous, blasé man of the world. But Chris- 
tine seemed to have lost her usual skill in 
penetrating character. Perhaps the glare of 
the brilliant society into which she was lately 
admitted had obscured her vision. At all 
events, she treated him with marked favor 
from the first, and, after a brief acquaintance, 
their engagement followed. Christine’s friends 
wondered, but in silence. For the rest society 
was in no wise surprised. There were plenty 
of women who would marry Grahame Ludlow, 
the millionaire, for the asking. Why not Chris- 
tine Starr? 

Thus it was that when Christine came to 
visit her brother in Westbury she was followed 
thither, after a time, by Grahame Ludlow. 
Somehow she had not been able to anticipate 
his visit with any great rapture. She felt that 
the quiet pleasures in which she had found 
pure delight would be pronounced ‘‘slow” by 
the coming guest. So she determined upon 
making up a little party to meet him, and to 
mitigate in some sort the boredom to which she 
knew instinctively that she was foredoomed. 
He came a day sooner than she had expected. 
On reaching home, after her afternoon upon 
the river, she learned that he had been there, 
and would come again in the morning. Why 
did the news bring a chill, as if a wind from 
the arctic had swept against her? She could 
not have told. But so it was. 

The next morning she had an hour’s inter- 
view with him, during which the arctic wind 
was still predominant. Christine was getting 
alarmed. She loved warmth, sunshine, - 
ness ; and her heart was being chilled to the 
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core. Grahame Ludlow, amid the stir and 
briskness of city life, was quite a different per- 
son from the man now droning vapid flatteries 
into her ear, in a way to suggest that the yawn 
which had thus far yielded to politeness, would 
presently become irrepressible. She was glad 
that other guests were coming, deriving from 
that fact a relief whose augury for the years 
and years to come she dared not read. 

That afternoon the guests she had expected 
arrived. There were Mysia Le Blond, grace- 
ful, dashing, spirited, and as beautiful as the 
houri-haunted dream of a Mahommedan; and 
little fay-like Ditty Pullen, who was christened 
Dianthe, but the name proved all too stately 
for her, and was ameliorated to Ditty, with a 
due regard to the great eternal fitness of things ; 
and Ethel Greenough, a shy, quiet, thoughtful 
girl, not strikingly pretty, but with a pleasing 
face, when once your notice was attracted to 
it; and Ditty Pullen’s brother, Lindley Pullen, 
who, except Grahame Ludlow, was the only 
gentleman of the party, which was left thus 
incomplete by an accident detaining one, and a 
business crisis rendering impossible the attend- 
ance of another, whom Christine had expected. 

“Tt is too bad,’’ said Mysia Le Blond, com- 
menting upon this defection. ‘‘ What are Ditty 
and Ethel going to do for somebody to flirt 
with, I wonder? There’s a label of ‘No bill- 
sticking here,’ attached to Grahame Ludlow— 
mosquitos and all others, please take notice— 
and as for Lindley Pullen, he is promised to 
me for the next three weeks. Poor mateless 
sparrows! If my choicest sympathy will do 
you any good. Christine, isn’t that Jasper 
Arlington leaning against a tree over the way ?”’ 

‘* Very likely. I believe there are two young 
men of the name of Arlington boarding at Mrs. 
Alden’s, across the way,’’ said Christine, in- 
differently. 

‘* Jasper and Theron, I do believe. Theron 
is the very prince of good fellows, I have heard, 
and Jasper is an artist of talent, and sure to 
rise—like an umbrella when a shower strikes. 
We must make their acquaintance. Christine, 
you dear, good creature, you will manage it, I 
know.” 

“T’ll see what can be done,’’ said Christine, 
quietly. 

So it came to pass that, the following even- 
ing, the Arlingtons were among the guests at 
the Starrs. . 

* Ad astra, without the per aspera,’’ said The- 
ron, laughingly, when he had been presented 
to Mrs. Alonzo, and had little Effie upon his 
knee. 

** And all at a dozen steps. I think ita note- 
worthy feat,” added Jasper. 

‘* Which, however, is exceeded by one other 
upon record,” Christine affirmed. 

en that one?”— 

s that of the cow, who jumped over the 
moon,”’ said Christine, 





Theron was almost immediately appropriated 
by Mysia Le Blond—who seemed to find it 
convenient to forget that she was promised to 
Lindley Pullen for the next three weeks—and 
between the two, nonsense enough was talked 
to furnish amusement for all who were in their 
vicinity, leaving, as it happened, only Christine 
and Jasper outside the circle surrounding them. 
These two did not seem gregariously inclined, 
but after alittle sparring, each sat apart, and 
silent. Once Grahame Ludlow came to Chris- 
tine’s side and spoke a few low words in her 
ear. When he had gone, Jasper noticed that 
she drew her burnous about her as if she felt a 
chill, and her face wore a weary, half-annoyed 
expression. It passed, however, and she pres- 
ently had the air and look of one who is lost 
in thought. Jasper’s face softened into tender- 
ness while he watched her. By and by he came 
softly behind her. ” 

‘*Will you tell me what you are thinking 
of?’’ he asked. 

You will think it strangely out of place, but 
I was thinking of Pope’s ‘ Universal Prayer.’’’ 

“Well?” 

*T don’t know what suggested it, but I was 
thinking that one need be very unselfish and 
free from prejudice who would dare to pray, 

‘That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.’ ” 

“T think I don’t quite remember the con- 
nection in which the lines occur. Will you 
recite the poem for me?’’ 

She did so, simply and unaffectedly. 

“T doubt,” said Jasper, ‘‘if I would dare to 
adopt the lines you quoted first as a part of my 
own petition. TI think of one person now, for 
instance, toward whom—in my thoughts at 
least—I am conscious of being most unmerci- 
ful.” 

Christine glanced quickly toward Grahame 
Ludlow, then meeting Jasper’s eyes and read- 
ing assent therein, blushed scarlet at having 
interpreted his thought so readily. 

“How lovely the moonlight is!’’ she said, in 
a changed voice. 

“*T like Starr-light better,’’ Jasper felt himself 
impelled to say. 

Christine started up impatiently. 

“T must hear what your brother is saying 
that makes them all laugh so much,” she said, 
crossing to the other end of the room. 

Jasper, however, was not long left deserted. 
Ditty Pullen presently brought an ottoman and 
sat down by him, arching her slender neck to 
louvk up into his face. She had a fondness for 
low seats, and was not averse to being looked 
down upon—by a handsome young gentleman, 
such as Jasper Arlington undoubtedly was. 

“Miss Le Blond says you are an artist and 
paint pictures. And I adore pictures. Please, 
may I see yours, some time, Mr. Arlington?” 

“IT have a very pretty one in my eye now, 
but I fear it wouid be spoiled in the effort to 
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show it to you,” returned Jasper, looking down 
at the petite face before him. 

“You know I didn’t mean that sort of pic- 
ture. We have mirrors at home, I thank you,’’ 
straightening herself with a pretty attempt at 
dignity. 

‘“‘They must miss a very pleasing subject for 
reflection, while you are away.”’ 

“T didn’t know bears were in the habit of 
paying compliments.”’ 

““Who told you I was a bear?’’ 

“Christine—though now I remember, it was 
a stuffed bear she said, and perhaps some kinds 
are stuffed with compliments.” 

“Tam glad Christine thought her jest worth 
repeating,’’ said Jasper angrily. 

** Now I have made you vexed with Christine, 
and that I didn’t mean to do, because we are 
friends, and I love her very much, but she does 
not seem just like my Christine to-day, some- 
how. And she has learned to say some very 
sharp things since she came to Westbury— 
perhaps, because she has got acquainted with 
you here. Can you tell how that could be?’’ 

‘On the principle that iron sharpenth iron, 
perhaps.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps’’—mused Ditty, ‘‘ but I think there 
must be other things than iron, that iron is 
sharpened upon, or else papa wouldn’t have a 
calfskin side to his razor-strap.”’ 

‘* Well done, Ditty,’ cried Miss Le Blond, 
and a general laugh went around, showing that 
the circle at the other end of the room was 
broken up, and that most of those composing 
it had come within hearing of this little colloquy. 

“Christine,” complained Ditty, with a com- 
ical air of distress, ‘‘Mr. Arlington won’t pro- 
mise to show me the pictures in his studio. 
Make him promise,.please. You can always 
make men do what you like.” 

*‘Don’t,’’ said Jasper, in a low tone to Chris- 
tine, who happened to be standing at his elbow, 
‘*T have but one picture in my room, and that 
is only for you to see.” 

A warm color mounted to Christine’s face, 
but she answered composedly enough, ‘‘I dare 
say his pictures are not worth our troubling 
ourselves about, Ditty. Miss Le Blond, we are 
to have some music, are we not?’’ 

Mysia Le Blond’s music was dashing and 
spirited, like herself. There was soul in it, too; 
but it was the soul of a rather daring young 
woman who liked admiration, and was deter- 
mined to win it; not, however, by any unscru- 
pulous finesse, but as her rightful guerdon. 
None present would have cared to dispute such 
a claim, if it had been literally preferred— 
Theron Arlington, perhaps, least of all. He 
believed in giving to Cesar the things that are 
Cexsar’s, and was therefore obliged, on principle, 
to admire Miss Le Blond. Upon the whole, her 
musical performance was quite a triumph, and 
Mysia retired from the piano with a lively con- 
sciousness of having given pleasure, and re- 








ceived its equivalent in admiration. Then 
Ditty Pullen followed with a little fairy song 
which was rendered with exquisite grace and 
Sweetness, and after that there were duets and 
quartets ; and so the evening closed. Before 
leaving, however, Jasper had found an oppor- 
tunity of asking Christine when she would see 
her picture. 

“T am not aware of having ordered any 
picture from you,” she answered, coldly. 

“Certainly not, but I am curious to know 
whether you will think I have interpreted 
aright a face introduced into that I painted 
last.”’ 

“‘T am not learned in picture lore, and Lind- 
ley Pullen is. His approval will be worth 
much more than mine. You had better show 
the picture to him.”’ 

**T will keep it rather until you need its as- 
surance to prove to yourself, that yours is not 
a heart to be satisfied with a diet of husks.’’ 

He moved away as he spoke, leaving Chris- 
tine to wonder whether his face had expressed 
most anger, or tenderness, or pity. 

‘* What right has he to feel tenderness or pity 
for me ?’’ she asked herself, trying to foster a 
becoming anger at his presumption, but a 
breath from the arctic seemed to strike against 
her heart, which, perhaps, prevented its kin- 
dling to any high pitch of resentment. 

“What was Arlington saying to you just now, 
Chriss?’’ asked Grahame Ludlow, when the 
others had left the parlor, and they were alone 
for a few minutes. 

“ He was talking about—his art.’’ 

“That is just like his sort—always carrying 
the shop about with them—just as a snail does 
its shell. I detest people who are always glo- 
rifying themselves through their profession, 
whatever it may be. If you were forever talk- 
ing books, Chriss, I should love you, and leave 
you.”’ 

**One would as soon think of talking plays 
and play-actors to a Methodist, as books to 
you,”’ said Christine. 

‘*Well, bores are not apt to find an appre- 
ciative audience when they try their yarns on 
me. ‘But if I’m not mistaken, Arlington has 
something besides art in his head, just now. 
I’m blessed, if I don’t believe he is getting in 
love with you.” 

**T hope you are not jealous.”’ 

“Jealous? No. It is very absurd in Ar- 
lington, to be sure, and so it is in a moth to go 
fluttering into a lighted candle. But if the fel- 
low likes that sort of thing, why I’m not in- 
surance broker for his wings, you know.’”’ 

‘* What are we to do for amusement to-mor- 
row ?”’ asked Christine, with averted face. 

“Tndulge in psalm-singing, probably, if that 
is not too boisterous an amusement for the 
place.”’ 

“TI fear it may be. Suppose we try a drive 
to the slate quarry instead. The distance is 
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about twelve miles, and we shall have delight- 
ful river scenery nearly all the way.”’ 

‘“‘The Rhine outdone, of course. I got a 
surfeit of river scenery there, a yearago. But 
it may as well be the slate quarry as anything 
else, I suppose.”’ 

The proposed drive met with general approval, 
when it was discussed the following morning. 

“The Arlingtons are going, of course,’’ said 
Mysia Le Blond. 

“Oh, of course ;I’ll step over now, and ask 
them,’ said Alonzo Starr, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

An open wagon was procured, ample enough 
to convene the whole party, and, at an early 
hour, they set off—Alonzo Starr holding the 
reins for four mettlesome horses, and feeling, 
I doubt not, a lively satisfaction in the sen- 
sation produced by their festive appearance, as 
they drove down the village street. Grahame 
Ludlow was on the back seat, between Chris- 
tine Starr and Ditty Pullen. On the second 
seat, Mysia Le Blond was flanked by Lindley 
Pullen and Jasper Arlington; and next the 
driver’s box, sat Theron Arlington, with Mrs. 
Alonzo upon the one side, and Ethel Greenough 
on the other. 

It was for all the world, as the lively Mrs. 
Alonzo said, like a square of patch-work in 
nine blocks—two light, one dark—two dark, 
one light, and reverse again. Mysia Le Blond, 
it will be seen, was the central block, with dark 
ones all around her. I have no doubt that she 
thought the arrangement eminently artistic. 

Theron Arlington bestowed a good-natured 
observation to the right and left, now and then, 
but was mainly occupied in parrying lively at- 
tacks from the centre. After a little time, his 
collateral companions ceased trying to interest 
him. Mrs. Alonzo finding an auditor in her 
husband, and Ethel Greenough giving her 
whole attention to the scenery. By and by, in 
a moment of leisure, Theron heard the latter 
repeating softly to herself. 

“A golden haze conceayjs the horizon; 
A golden sunshine slants across the meadows ; 

The pride and prime of summer-time are gone, 

But beauty lingers in these autumn shadows.” 

“Are you enjoying it?” he asked, raising her 
shawl, which had straggled from her shoulders, 
unheeded in her absorption. 

“Oh, yes,”’ glancing toward him, and then 
looking out again upon the landscape, ever- 
shifting, but always with the same ‘golden 
haze’ softening its outlines, and subduing its 
vivid coloring. ‘‘See how’’—she went on— 

“The fair scenes fairer grow, while yet they pass, 

As breezes freshen when the day is dying.’ 

But I wish they would not pass so quickly.” 

‘““We are coming to a long, steep hill, soon, 
and shall have to proceed at a slower rate while 
climbing it.’’ 

*“T would like nothing so much as to walk 
up the hill.” 





‘Tt is not generally considered best for people 
to have what they would like most, in this 
world. But for once, I think you may be in- 
dulged. You shail walk up the hil.” 

They had now reached its base, and Theron, 
having desired Starr to halt for a moment, 
sprang to the ground, and then helped Miss 
Greenough down. 

* Seceders !’’ cried Mysia, shaking her para- 
sol at them. ‘‘You will have to be recon- 
structed before we shall take yon back.” 

‘** Reconstruction will be made easy for us, 
then—for we are sure you will be glad to get us 
back on any terms,”’ returned Theron, walking 
on ahead with his companion. 

Perhaps he was conscious of having exercised 
a little self-denial, in order to give this shy, 
quiet girla pleasure. Behind them, he heard 
Mysia’s gay laugh inciting all the others to 
merriment, and felt, I dare say, somewhat as 
Adam may be supposed to have done, when 
his own act had shut him out of Paradise. 
But his good nature was presently rewarded by 
the discovery that a well of quaint, crisp hu- 
mor Jay hidden behind this girl’s thoughtful 
brow, only awaiting a Moses to smite the rock, 
in order to gush out in crystal clearness. Then 
he was led to notice what a pleasing face she 
had, and how, like sunshine, her rare smile 
lighted it up now and then. Before the hill 
summit was half reached, he ceased to be tan- 
talized by, or even to hear the laugh that still 
rung at intervals behind them, being wholly 
occupied in an intricate study—that of the girl 
who walked and talked at his side. 

‘¢ And here we are at the top,’’ said Ethel, by 
and by. ‘I did not think it had been so near. 
I feel almost as if I could walk to the end of 
the world. Don’t you?’’ 

“‘ With you—yes,’’ Theron had at his tongue’s 
end, but he promptly cut off communication 
between the words and his lips, saying, instead, 
“Tt is a long way to the end of the world. I 
should advise you to wait until science has 
discovered an improvement upon the seven- 
league boots of legendary days, before under- 
taking the journey.” 

*¢ And that will be when science has borrowed 
the magician’s wand. I see I must be content 
without the laurels of pedestrianism. But it 
is something to have gained a moment for the 
enjoyment of such a view as this.” 

“(It is, indeed. See! Yonder are the spires 
of Westbury, four miles away. And the river, 
visible here and there in its windings, looks 
like a series of ponds. And the mist is just 
dense enough to catch and hold the sunshine, 
without obscuring the objects round which it 
hangs. But—eyes look your last, for here 
comes the carriage.”’ 

Yes, with Mysia Le Blond and Grahame 
Ludlow: on the box, the former holding the 
reins. She looked spirited enough to drive the 
magic car of Queen Mab, and 
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“ As they approached the goal, 

The coursers seemed to gather speed,” 
sweeping by it altogether in fact, and past the 
pair who awaited their coming, with as little 
heed as they gave to the gray granite boulders 
which lay along the road-side. 

**Thatis a touch of malice on the part of Miss 
Le Blond,” said Theron, laughing, though he 
looked a little annoyed, too. ‘‘ We may as well 
walk along. They will probably wait for us 
when itis thought that we have been punished 
sufficiently.” 

“T think the road winds around that ridge 
of land, and they will soon be lost to sight. 
Perhaps that will content them, though if the 
notion should seize her, Mysia will lead us a 
long chase before we are allowed to come up 
with them. I know something of the iengths 
to which she will go for fun.’’ 

**She will surely have some consideration 
for you. Fun should never trespass upon the 
golden rufe.”’ 

“They cannot have waited behind the ridge. 
We should see them from this point if they had. 
They have certainly gone on without us.”’ 

‘Let them go,” said Theron, wrathfully. 
** We will follow them no farther than to the 
cottage yonder. Mysia may be willing that 
you should tire yourself out with walking, but 
T am not.” 

The cottage was hard by, and they were soon 
. before it. Just then a gentleman drove into 
the yard, and seeing them halting at the gate, 
turned, with the air of proprietorship, to invite 
them into the house. He had a handsome 
black horse and a stylish-looking buggy, the 
sight of which gave Theron an idea. Act- 
ing upon it, the latter straightway explained 
the trick that had been played upon him, and, 
after some little parley, succeeded in engaging 
the gentleman’s horse and buggy for the re- 
mainder of the drive. The arrangement was 
scarcely made, and they fairly on their way, 
when they met their party coming back for 
them ; and Theron had the satisfaction of dis- 
covering a look of vexation upon Mysia’s hand- 
some face when she learned how her manceuvre 
had terminated. He thereupon devoted him- 
self to Ethel Greenough with the appearance 
of being exceedingly well satisfied with his 
position—as there is every reason in the world 
to believe that he was. 

Vexed as she was, I doubt if Mysia Le Blond 
comprehended yet how disastrous an error she 
had made. The truth is, she had set her heart 
upon winning Theron Arlington’s love. But, 
by some unaccountable means, he let it slip 
away from him during that day’s drive. Mysia 
consoled herself partially with the reflection 
that he would soon tire of playing partner to a 
dummy; a consolation in which she would 
hardly have indulged if she had known that 
under Ethel’s shyness was hidden a nature 
susceptible of an infinite variety of moods, and 





every one of them as charming as possible. At 
the quarry, Mysia did her best to repair her 
error, and had, in fact, never been so entertain- . 
ing. But to all her blandishments Theron was 
like those who, having eyes, see not, and hav- 
ing ears, hear not, his eyes and ears being in- 
deed only for the sweet girl whom he kept 
always at his side. 

Grahame Ludlow, however, was not so in- 
sensible. His admiration of Miss Le Blond 
was really verging toward warmth, ‘If it 
were not fer Christine,’ he thought, “I should 
feel myself obliged to make Alysia Le Blond 
like me. ’Pon honor, now, I should. I do be- 
lieve Chriss is growing stupid. She has been 
as quiet as a mouse all day. And she knows 
how I hate dull people, too. May be, though, 
she thinks#that I am caught, and there is no 
need of exerting herself to be amusing any 
longer. I’m blessed if I don’t think I shall 
have to give her a lesson. Lesson-giving isn’t 
exactly my forte. I don’t believe I’ve got any 
forte. Stupid people always have one, and I 
hate stupid people. But for once in a way, I 
think I’ll borrow somebody else’s forte, and 
give Christine Starr a lesson.” 

In accordance with this brilliant idea, he de- 
voted himself to Mysia Le Blond during the 
homeward drive with great assiduity. Chris- 


j tine, who sat at his left hand, Miss Le Blond 


being on the right, was left quite unnoticed. 
‘She might enjoy the scenery if she chose,”’ 
Grahame Ludlow thought. He was beginning 
to think himself rather ill-used than otherwise, 
and had a lively enjoyment of the feeling that 
Christine was being duly punished. But I 
doubt if Christine felt the punishment as much 
as, from Grahame Ludlow’s point of view, she 
should have done. Neither do I believe that 
the scenery, which she seemed to study intently, 
made any very vivid impression upon her me- 
mory. The truth is, she was thinking more of 
art than of nature, and more of an artist possi- 
bly than of either. Jasper Arlington had not 
sought her in the least that day; rather the 
reverse. But she now found herself recalling 
the half dozen, more or less, of common-piace 
observations that he had addressed to her, and 
dwelling upon them as intently as if each had 
contained a mint of wisdom. 

“*T suppose I have offended him by refusing to 
see his picture,’’ she thought, and then followed 
the discovery that she was by no means so in- 
different about that work of art as she had 
made believe to him, and even to herself. ‘TI 
will keep it,’’ he had said, ‘‘ until you need its 
assurance to prove to yourself that yours is not 
a heart to be satisfied with a diet of husks.’’ 
She had thought a good deal since about “‘a 
diet of husks,” and always in connection with 
Grahame Ludlow. But she had chosen for 
herself; if mistakenly, still her word was given 
and could not be recalled. Nevertheless, she 
was becoming conscious of a strong desire to 
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look upon Jasper’s picture. She had been 
thinking so intently, that she was quite sur- 
prised on finding that they had already reached 
Westbury, and were driving up at her bro- 
ther’s door. All were too weary for further 
pleasure-seeking that night, and the party 
separated directly. 

The next afternoon they were invited to 
spend at Mrs. Alden’s, that good lady declar- 
ing, in the kindness of her heart, that ‘‘she 
wanted to make things as sociable as she could 
for her boys’’—meaning her boardefs. ‘‘ Don’t 
be ceremonious, now, but come early. I want 
a good old-fashioned visit,’”’ she had entreated, 
which was accordingly promised, and the pro- 
mise redeemed—as does not always happen 
with promises of that sort. 

At Mrs. Alden’s, Grahame Ludlow continued 
to exercise himself in his borrowed forte, and 


Christine still remained naughtily unmindful of 


his lesson-giving. By and by the latter found 
the air of the parlor oppressive, and recollecting 
that a door from the upper hall opened upon the 
baleony, went up stairs and stepped outside 
for a breath of fresh air. After walking up 
and down two or three times, she stopped sud- 
denly at an open window. An easel stood 
before the window, and upon the easel rested 
a picture, by which her steps were arrested, 
and her attention at once enchained. She 
dropped upon her knees in order to see it the 
better, and gazed at her own face upon the can- 
vas, like one entranced. 

**T hope you think it truthful,”’ said a voice 
behind her ; Jasper Arlington’s, of course. 

Tt is, and it is not. You had no right to 
paint me nobler than I am. It is like unde- 
served praise, which is often the keenest form 
of rebuke.” 

**T have painted you as you will be.” 

** And so perhaps you might have said if you 
had made me wrinkled, toothless, blear-eyed, 
in my second childhood,.”’ 

** Looking back upon a life that has been true 
to itself, and thus true to all the world, serving 
the highest purposes for which it was ordained, 
it would not be a bad companion piece to this.’’ 

“T don’t know,”’ said Christine. ‘I fear I 
have missed the way to any so self-complacent 
retrospect.”’ 

“A false step at starting need not be irre- 
trievable.”’ 

‘I may not choose to retrieve mine, be it 
true or false.”’ 

*‘Then I have made a mistake, and yours is 
not the face of the picture, and the face I have 
dreamed of all my life as well.’’ 

“Don’t lose your faith in me just yet,’’ en- 
treated Christine. ‘“‘I may deserve that you 
shall, but I would like you to keep it a little 
longer,” and, without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to reply, she re-entered the house, and 
returned to the parlor. 





‘*Chriss,” said Grahame Ludlow, one even- 
ing, about a week later, “‘are you going to let 
me go on making love to Mysia Le Blond for- 
ever, and not act as if you cared !”’ 

‘You will do as you please about it,’’ re- 
turned Christine, indifferently. 

**Youdon’t mean to say that you don’t care!’’ 

**Incredible, isn’t it? Nevertheless, I am 
rather pleased than otherwise, that you should 
make love to Mysia Le Blond, provided you 
are not trifling with her. I am beginning to 
weary of my holiday, and long for a return 
to my work. If you are content to marry 
Mysia instead of me, there will be nothing to 
prevent it.”’ 

‘* But I meant all the while to marry you. I 
thought you would be ready to do anything to 
make it up.”’ 

**On the contrary, I am ready to do any- 
thing that I can in honor, to obtain a release 
from the promise I once gave you. I miss my 
work so much, you see.”’ 

“Tf that is the case, the sooner you get back 
to it the better. There are women enough who 
will be glad to marry me, and not make any 
fuss about having to leave their work to do it, 
either.”’ 

“That is undoubtedly true, and, with all my 
heart, I shall be glad to hear of your marriage 
to one of these same appreciative women.” 

** Well, I don’t think I shall be in a hurry to 


get caught again. After all, itis a bore to be. 


engaged. A girl expects you to take so much 
trouble for her while it lasts. But I don’t see, 
Chriss, how you could give up the millions in 
which my wife will be expected to have a 
share.”’ 

**T will tell you, Grahame Ludlow. I have 
at last learned to value my soul above wealth. 
I thank you for my release, and am glad to 
know that it is productive of mutual pleasure. 
With this, I am sure that the subject may be 
forever at an end between us.”’ 

That is how Christine Starr got back her free- 
dom ; and warmth, sunshine, gladness came 
home to her heart again. 

“T shall be worthy of the picture yet,’ she 
said, meeting Jasper Arlington for the first 
time after Grahame Ludlow had left Westbury. 
*T have begun my work again to-day, and [ 
never understood so well what is meant by the 
saying, ‘ Labor is worship.’ ”’ 

“T have kept my faith in you, Christine. 
May I not claim the reward upon which I have 
set my heart?” 

“Tt will be something terribly unreascnable, 
I know; but you are at liberty to mention it.’’ 

‘It is that, through all our lives, we may 
work and worship together. Unreasonable it 
may be, but it will be granted, will it not ?’’ 

‘Are you sure there is no mistake? What 
if you should discover, years hence, that some 
other face fits the picture better than mine ?’’ 

‘*Then, Christine, I will discard the picture. 
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Oh, leaden sky, look down upon my woe; 
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But I will hold you in my heart of hearts for- 
ever.” 

“ Jasper,”” said Theron, after a silent hour 
in their room, on the evening of the same day. 
“Tf you care to be reckoned a truthful prophet, 
you had better look up that passage in Milton 
you were mentioning the other day, and see 
whether you can make Ethel Greenough suit 
it.” 

‘*No matter whether she suits Milton or not, 
since I am positive she will suit you uncom- 
monly well.’ 

‘‘How about my good nature leaving me to 
be imposed upon with paste for the pure gem?”’ 

“What do you want me to say about her? 
Will nothing but extravagances content you?” 

“‘T would like you to believe—whether you 
say it or not—that she is a true-hearted, noble 
woman.”’ . 

“T do believe it, Theron, and I wish you all 
the happiness you are deserving of, which is 
bespeaking for you more than an average iot, 
as none can know better than I.”’ 

It is only necessary to add that Jasper’s wish 
is in a fair way of being fulfilled, and that he, 
on his own part, continues to think Starr-light 
the finest light in the world. 
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DESOLATION. 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, 

Oh, dismal rain, beat gently on her grave; 

My heart with all its hopes lies buried there ; 
Earth’s sweetest blooms are those we cannot save 

From death, the frailest too created fair, 
Whom most we love reach first the Golden Gate, 

And leave us desolate. 


Your brow, like mine, is draped in gloom to-day— 
Yoar bitter tears, perchance, in pity flow, 
That I must tread alone this rugged way. 
Can mortal man retrace the graveward track 
To bring a loved one back? 
Oh, dreary wind, I hear your wailing tone, 
The dirge you softly breathe above my dead; 
What matter if the sunshine too has flown?— 
Can I not follow whither Christ has led, 
Sustain the weary cross that He has borne }— 
How selfish thus to mourn! 
Oh, sleeping form beneath the coffin-lid! 
Has God decreed that you return to dust, 
From light of day within that darkness hid?— 
I will not murmur weakly; He is just. 
The woes of earth our Saviour too has known, 
Man suffers not alone. 


—_— Or 


EVERY base occupation makes one sharp 
in its practice and dull in every other.—Srr 
PHILIP SIDNEY. 


THERE is a sacredness in tears. They are 
not the mark of weakness, but of power. They 
speak more eloquently than ten thousand 
tongues. They are the messengers of over- 
whelming grief, of deep contrition, and of un- 


ROSA’S THANKSGIVINGS AT 
BROOKHAVEN. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 

“T DoNn’T want to go!”’ 

**T don’t imagine for a moment that you do, 
my dear, but it is a duty we owe to dear Aunt 
Sarah to accept this very kind invitation.” 

‘Very kind,’”’ pouted Miss Tyler, ‘‘to want 
to bury me alive for a fortnight in her dismal 
old country-house, just as the city is opening 
the winter campaign of pleasures.” 

*T have no doubt you will enjoy your visit 
very much, Rosa, and I desire you to make no 
further objections. Aunt Sarah is immensely 
rich, and it will not do to offend her.”’ 

““Why don’t you go yourself?”’ persisted the 
sulky little beauty ; ‘‘sheinvites you and papa.”’ 

“Your papa cannot leave town, on account 
of his business, and my numerous engagements 
make it totally impossible for me to leave 
town.” 

“And what is to become of my engage- 
ments ?”’ 

“The engagements of seventeen are not very 
imperative.” 

“They are the same as yours. Mrs. Gordan’s 
party, the opera, the ball at Mrs. Granger’s, 
the”’— 

**T desire to hear no more on the subject, 
Rosa. You will be all ready to start on Mon- 
day for Aunt Sarah’s, and I will go at once and 
accept the invitation for you,” and, without 
waiting for the words of pleading and objection 
she saw trembling on Rosa’s lips, Mrs. Tyler 
left the room. 

Alone, with only her own reflections for com- 
pany, the young lady indulged in a very decid- 
ed fit of bad temper. She jerked at the thread 
of her embroidery until it snapped in the very 
place of all others where it was most awkward 
to repair the damage ; she kicked her footstool 
half way across the room, beat her little foot 
upon the carpet till it fairly ached, and finally 
springing from her seat, paced up and down 
the room, with quick steps, indulging in an 
audible soliloquy. 

“It is too provoking for anything. "Who 
cares a pin for Thanksgiving, except some old 
fussy country folks buried in the backwoods? 
I am sure I never knew a ball or even large 
party in the city for Thanksgiving. To be 
sure, some folks have family gatherings, and 
if there is any one thing more intolerably stupid 
than a family gathering, I hope I may never 
live to endure it! A lot of grumpy old aunts 
and stupid cousins to entertain for a whole day, 
and no dancing allowed on account of Aunt 
Betsy’s scruples or Uncle Jeremiah’s princi- 
ples. Thank mercy we have no relatives in 
the city to gather to such alarming festivals ; 
but I’ve heard Mary Gordon describe her suf- 
ferings. And now to think that I’ve got to go 





speakable love.—W ASHINGTON IRVING. 
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party, and stay there a fortnight. It is just 
too bad. I’msureI don’t care for Aunt Sarah’s 
money, we’ve got enough, and if we hadn’t, I 
wouldn’t be mean enough to court anybody for 
their money. Oh, dear! there is the opera 
coming, and I promised Dudley Worthington 
to hear ‘ Faust’ beside him. It is too bad!” 
and fairly out of breath, the young lady ran 
down stairs to try one more coaxing with her 
mother, and be informed that the decisive letter 
accepting the invitation was written and on its 
way to the post-office. It was useless to pout 
any more, and Rosa, uot being naturally ill- 
tempered, accepted the situation with the best 
grace she could, and began to make prepara- 
tions for her visit. 

It was very trying, certainly, to consign all 
the pretty trifles of milliner’s art purchased 
for the forfeited evenings of gayety, to a deep 
drawer, and pack up such dresses as were fitted 
for a country visit in November. One pretty 
toilet she did put aside for the dreaded “family 
gathering,”’ but she had too much good sense 
to carry the wardrobe prepared for her first 
winter in society into the quiet precincts of 
Brookhaven. Just emancipated from the rigors 
of a fashionable boarding-school, Miss Rosa 
Tyler, pretty, graceful, and not without accom- 
plishments, had calculated upon a period of 
most delightful gayety and conquest. She knew 
that her father was wealthy, her mother one of 
the leaders of fashionable society, and already 
at her débat party, and a few succeeding ones, 
she had had lifted to her lips the pleasant cup 
of adulation and flattery. To Mrs. Tyler, old 
in the routine of worldly pleasures, a fortnight 
more or less in her only child’s winter of gayety, 
seemed of but little consequence ; to Rosa, in 
the novelties and delights of her first winter, it 
seemed an endless exile. She had pleaded her 
half engagement with Dudley Worthington as 
a final appeal, for she knew that her mother by 
no means underrated the flattering attentions 
of that young millionaire and scion of an old 
family, but Mrs. Tyler shrewdly guessed that 
a fortnight of absence would rather increase 
than dampen that young suitor’s ardor, and 
was immovable. ‘ 

Monday brought a clear, cloudless day, with 
a bracing air and sunny sky, and as Rosa was 
driven rapidly from the railway station to her 
aunt’s house, she could not but own that there 
were more miserable phases of existence than 
being in the country in November. The autumn 
had been soft and pleasant, and the many-tinted 
foliage was yet undimned in its glory. Far as 
the eye could reach on either side of the broad 
road, there was a beauty of scenery that might 
challenge the admiration of the most indiffer- 
ent. And little Rosa was by no means indif- 
ferent, but, her first vexation over, quite willing 
to accept and enjoy every pleasure that offered. 
So, drinking in the beauty around her, in her 
long, lonely ride, she was ready with her bright- 

oo 


est smiles to greet her aunt, when the carriage 
finally stopped at the door of the family man- 
sion. 

She ran lightly up the stairs to the large 
drawing-room, where she was informed her 
aunt, Mrs. Chase, was waiting her arrival, and 
entered the room, flushed and smiling, looking 
pretty and winning enough to move a sterner 
heart than that of gentile Aunt Sarah. 

Mrs. Chase was seated by the fireplace, but 
she rose as her little grand-niece entered the 
room. She was a tall, dignified-looking old 
lady, with the placidly beautiful countenance 
that in old age faithfully pictures a well-spent 
Christian life. It was a beautiful contrast to 
the blooming freshness of the youthful face, 
lifted for a greeting. 

“T am truly glad to see you, dear Rosa,” said 
the old lady, kissing the ripe lips offered for her 
caress, ‘‘and very sorry your mother could not 
accompany you. It is a long time since she 
was here.” © 

“Seven years, Aunt Sarah. I remember, 
because I was with her, and you gave me a 
locket with ten pearls in it, to celebrate my 
tenth birthday.” 

‘“‘T remember, dear. Seven years last sum- 
mer. Were you ever in the country at this 
season before ?’’ 

** Never.” 

‘*T hope we can make it pleasant for you. It 
is not too late for driving, and there are many 
pleasant drives near here.” 

“‘T know that by the beauty of the one we 
came to-day.”’ 

At this moment a third person entered the 
drawing-room, a gentleman, with some papers 


Chase, when, his eye falling upon Rosa, he 
paused, saying :— 

“T did not know you were engaged, I will 
come in again.”’ 

“Stay, stay!’ said the old lady; ‘‘ you have 
brought the letters we spoke of this morning 
formetosign. I willattend tothem if you will 
place them on my desk. This is my niece, Miss 
Rosa Tyler; Rosa, my friend, Mr. Poulson.”’ 

Rosa made a graceful inclination of her pretty 
head, and received a grave bow in return. 

“If you have business, Aunt Sarah,” she 
said, “I will go to my room and take off this 
dusty travelling dress, and come here again 
when you are at leisure.” 

“Well, dear, I will not be long, and the 
letters should go by this afternoon’s mail. But 
come down as soon as you have changed your 
dress, for I shall be ready for youin a very few 
minutes. Your room ison this floor, the second 
door to the right, and I gave orders for your 
trunk to be taken directly there.” 

“Thank you!’’ 

‘* Now, I wonder,” thought the young lady, 
as she busied herself in her room, ‘‘ who Mr. 
| Poulson may be. Some kind of a clerk for 





in his hand. He was coming directly to Mrs. ° 
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Aunt Sarah, I imagine, but he looks like an 
emperor in disguise. What a grave face he 
has, and what a stately walk. I wonder if he 
can smile. A smile would lighten those great 
black eyes of his immensely. He is as tall as 
a giraffe, and yet not awkward, either. Where 
are my wits running to? I’m sure this marble 
man is not so handsome as Dudley Worthing- 
ton. He would not bow in that silent, stiff way 
to a lady; I can remember now how gracefully 
he addressed me when we were introduced. 
Will he miss me whilst I am gone? I think he 
will,’’? and this being rather a pleasant conclu- 
sion to her musings, Rosa turned her attention 
to the weighty decision of whether scarlet vel- 
vet ribbon, or blue in her hair would best relieve 
the sombre effect of her brown merino, which, 
with its rich velvet trimmings and stylish make, 
was anything but the Quaker-like garb she 
chose to consider it. 

A very dainty picture she made as she again 
entered the drawing-room. Her fair complex- 
ion, with its rich bloom, was heightened in 
beauty by the deep color of her dress, and the 
knot of gay ribbon fastening her clustering 
curls was not a deeper blue than her eyes. 
Mrs. Chase gave her a cordial greeting, and 
Mr. Poulson rose to place a chair for her. 
After some remarks upon her ride, the beauty 
of the season, and other chitchat, some remark 
led the old lady to say: ‘‘ Your mother writes 
you were delighted at the prospect of your visit 
here, Rosa; I hope you will not find it duller 
at Brookhaven than you anticipated.”’ 

“T already find it pleasanter,’’ was the frank 
reply. ‘I was not delighted at all, Aunt 
Sarah, for this is my first winter out of school, 
and we are having a very gay season in the 
city, but I am very glad now that I came, for— 
for’’— 

‘Well, dear ?’’ 

‘Please don’t think I am flattering,” was 
the pleading reply, ‘‘ but I am glad I came, be- 
cause I feel I shall love you very much.” 

Mrs. Chase’s brow contracted for a moment, 
then she smiled, saying :— 

**T trust you will love me, Rosa.”’ 

*T must return to the library to seal these 
letters for the post,’’ said Mr. Poulson, rising 
as he spoke. 

‘You will arrange to spend the evening with 
us?’’ asked Mrs. Chase. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure.”’ 

‘Aunt Sarah,” asked Rosa, as the door 
closed upon the young gentleman, ‘‘who is 
Mr. Poulson ?”’ 

‘* He is the son of an old friend of mine, Rosa, 
and is kind enough now to act as my secretary 
while he is pursuing his law studies.” 

“Then he lives here ?”’ 

‘to 

‘* What makes him so very grave ?” 

“Tt is partly his natural disposition, partly 
early sorrow and discipline.”’ 








‘May I know the sorrow ?”’ 

“Tt is no secret in Brookhaven, and you 
would probabiy hear it from others if not from 
me. Max Poulson’s father was a confirmed 
drunkard, who died in raving delirium from 
drink, after crippling his only daughter by a 
blow that finally killed her, and driving his 
wife broken hearted to the grave.’ 

‘** Horrible !’’ 

**You cannot wonder that the son, who wit- 
nessed all this, and tended that miserable 
father until he died, should feel grave almost 
to melancholy. Nothing but pure Christian 
faith could have borne what Max has for the 
last ten years.” 

“Ts he very poor ?”’ 

“ His father wasted a handsome fortune, and 
his son is obliged now to earn the sum that 
enables him to live and pursue his studies. 
But if he is poor, he is noble, true, and upright, 
a man that will yet hew out his own fortune 
from the sternest circumstances.”’ 

** And is he related to you, Aunt Sarah ?”’ 

** No, only, as [ said, the son of an old friend.”’ 

But, Rosa asking no further question, Aunt 
Sarah fell into a musing fit, and memory car- 
ried her back to the days when Max Poulson’s 
father was indeed a dear friend, and one who 
hoped to become dearest and closest to Sarah 
Weldon. But one was rich, one poor, and so 
they were separated, the lover sent abroad for 
forgetfulness, the young girl left to comfort her 
heart as best she might. Abroad the lover for- 
got his faith and married a Spanish girl, from 
whom Max inherited his coal-black eyes and 
hair. At home, in time, the young girl too 
wedded, and wedded wealth, beside which the 
sum for whose sake she had been put aside 
seemed a mere pittance. Time glided away, 
and, for the sake of what his father had been, 
Max was installed after that father’s death 
in an easy position, that gave him leisure for 
his studies, and a handsome salary for his 
services. 

And while Aunt Sarah sat musing upon the 
past, Rosa, too, fell into thought, and somehow 
her fancy dwelt rather obstinately upon the 
dark, handsome face of her aunt’s private se- 
cretary as contrasted with the lively, bright 
countenance of Dudley Worthington. 

Both ladies were roused from the twilight 
reverie by the tinkle of the tea bell. The even- 
ing passed in quiet conversation, and Rosa 
opened her blue eyes in widest amazement 
when, on consulting her watch at bedtime, she 
found it was past eleven o’clock. Could a quiet 
home evening, spent in talking on subjects she 
could but own were serious and grave, pass so 
rapidly? Was it possible that she, sighing 
secretly for waltz and polka, could listen with 
such interest to discussions about books, the 
topics of interest in public life, and village 
news? Sagely deciding that it was the novelty 
of the entertainment that formed its attraction, 
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Miss Rosa went to bed, and dreamed she was 
trying to dance a Spanish fandango with a 
marble statue of Napoleon, which somehow 
bore the features and large dark eyes of Max 
Poulson. me 

The days before Thursday, when Thanks- 
giving was to gather the family party in Aunt 
Sarah’s house, passed more rapidly than Rosa 
had dared to hope. First, there was Aunt 
Sarah herseli, gentle and refined, binding the 
giddy little heart and head in chains of respect- 
ful affection that were growing very loving ties, 
for there was no resisting the bright winning 
grace of the little beauty, who, having resolved 
to please and be pleased, gave all her heart to 
the task. Second on the list of pleasures was a 
fine piano, and Rosa was a fine performer, and 
had a voice clear as a nightingale’s. With her 
music, her gay manner, her musical laugh, and 
caressing ways, little Rosa was a very sunbeam 
in the grave old house, and while Aunt Sarah 
and even the grave secretary owned this in their 
hearts, they little suspected how much of fri- 
volity and vanity their own influence was 
sweeping away from the young heart and brain. 

Rosa herself did not understand the change 
in her own feeling, simply the result of learn- 
ing to think, learning to let laces, ribbons, flow- 
ers, partners and dances give way to thought 
of her own inner self, her life, her future. Edu- 
cated to think the sole aim of existence was a 
life of fashion, a wealthy marriage, and per- 
haps the European tour, she suddenly found 
herself transplanted to an atmosphere where 
the good of others, benevolence, piety, and 
gentle ministering to those in less fortunate 
positions formed the great aim of life, seconded 
by a love of solid literature, an interest in the 
country, utterly devoid of mere political specu- 
lation, anda sincere pleasure in all the beauties 
of Nature. Three days spent in the close in- 
timacy of a residence under the same roof were 
more than weeks of the empty intercourse of 
fashionable society, and the trio at Brook- 
haven were firm friends in even less time. It 
was a new interest to Rosa to drive out with 
Mrs. Chase upon errands of mercy, to walk 
with Max Poulson to perform some commis- 
sion in the littie village, to find herself as anx- 
ious as either to obtain exactly the medicine 
for the carpenter’s ailing child, or the precise 
texture of red flannel that would best suit 
Mrs. Jones’ rheumatism, and on the Thanks- 
giving day she found herself blushing crimson 
to see Max Poulson’s grave eyes turned to her 
face, when, clear and pure, her voice in church 
joined in the simple hymn, unconsciously 
modulating and guiding the uncultivated choir 
near her. 

The evening was drawing near, and already 
the parlor was filled with the members of the 
family invited to tea, when Rosa left her room. 
Her dress of dark blue silk, finished at the 
throat and wrists by falls of exquisite lace, the 





cluster of white flowers drooping amongst her 
curls, the pearl breastpin and ear-rings all 
suited well her delicate beauty, and a strange 
thrill stirred Max Poulson’s heart, as, entering 
the library he, found her standing by the win- 
dow, looking out upon a fine snow just begin- 
ning to fill the air. 

““You here, Miss Rosa?” he said. ‘I thought 
you were in the parlor amongst the friends.”’ 

‘‘T must go soon,”’ she said, smothering a 
little sigh. 

“Certainly. There are several young cousins 
there who are very anxious to meet Cousin 
Rosa.”’ 

“Yes? I—I don’t know any of my relatives 
here. I never was at a family party before. 
It is very awful, is it not?’’ 

‘Awful! In what way ?’’ 

“Stiff, and formal, and stupid. And then, 
I never kept Thanksgiving before. I never 
thought, until this morning in church, what the 
day meant.” 

“Tt is but a little time in which to remember 
the mercies of an entire year,’’ said Max, gently. 

** And you were thankful,’’ she said; “‘ you, 
who—I beg your pardon, I was thinking 
aloud.’’ a 

He looked at her in some surprise. 

“Tthankful! Have TC not more mercies than 
I can tell to be grateful for, health, strength, 
friends ?—but the list is too long to tell over.’’ 

‘And I, who never knew a sorrow in my 
life,’”’ she said, almost tearfully, “‘have never 
given one hour of true thankful prayer for any 
of my blessings.”’ 

“Tt is never too late,’”’ said Max, in a low 
tone. 

‘Tam afraid I do not know one form of 
prayer,’’ she whispered. 

** Pray from your heart.”’ 

‘* Rosa dear,’’ said Mrs. Chase’s voice, at the 
door, ‘‘T have been looking for you. Are you 
ready to come into the room with me?” 

There was an end of serious talk for that 
evening. To her great astonishment, Rosa was 
obliged to admit, when late that evening she 
went to her own room, that she had never spent 
a merrier, happier evening. Her own frank, 
pleasant manner had soon set her at ease with 
her young cousins, and she found herself en- 
tering into the spirit of ‘‘ Puss in the corner,’’ 
“‘ Proverbs,”’ ‘Guess my name,” and “ Cross 
Purposes,”’ with quite as lively a sense of enjoy- 
ment as she had even felt in dancing the Ger- 
man, displaying a new Parisian toilette, or 
even listening to Dudley Worthington’s ho- 
neyed flatteries. As she put aside her dress, 
however, Rosa let the memory of the evening 
die away, to think of that conversation in the 
library. In all the seventeen years of her life 
Rosa Tyler had never said a prayer from her 
heart. Her mothet, in her life of utter worldli- 
ness, had never found time to pay more than a 
flying visit to the nursery, and would have 
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laughed outright at the idea of taking her little 
daughter to her knees to teach her to lisp a 
prayer. It was true that Rosa had attended a 
fashionable church, owned a velvet-bound, gold- 
clasped prayer-book, and knew when to rise 
and when to kneel in church, but the words of 
the service had never held any deep meaning 
for her ears, and sermon time was usually 
spent in thought as to the cut of a new dress, or 
style of a new bonnet. It seemed a new, 
strange thing to kneel and form a prayer for 
herself, but as she stood thinking, the words of 
thankfulness rose to her heart, and from its 


pure, sincere recesses she whispered her first 


true thanksgiving. 

Two weeks were lengthened into five, and 
Rosa was still at Brookhaven. Mrs. Tyler 
marvelled much at the requests for a longer 
visit, but ‘““hoped Rosa was getting into her 
aunt’s good graces,’’ and told her to stay as 
long as she pleased. 

The fifth week was passing away, when one 
morning Rosa was in her aunt’s room, looking 
over some jewels, taken out, for her pleasure, 
from the depths of an old trunk. 

“*Select one for yourself Rosa,’’ said her 
aunt, ‘and you may put the casket in your 
trunk for your mother. I always intended them 
for a legacy to her, but I shall never wear them 
again, and she may enjoy wearing them. Some 
will have tobe reset. What have you chosen?” 

“May I have this ?’’ 

Rosa blushed deeply as she held up an open 
locket, containing a gentleman’s portrait, but 
she was amazed to see her aunt, so serene ever, 
now turn deadly pale, and hold out a shaking 
hand for the trinket. 

**T have pained you!”’ 

“No, no. It is five and twenty years since I 
saw this. I did not know it was in the casket. 
It is a portrait of an old friend.” 

And Rosa guessed, then, why Max Poulson 
was so dear to her aunt, for the portrait so like 
him could be only his father. 

‘‘Choose another, Rosa. When I am dead, 
you shall have this. Only this.” 

There was an emphasis upon the last two 
words that made Rosa look inquiringly into 
her aunt’s face. 

“T am very rich, Rosa,’’ she said, ‘‘ and your 
mother has written to me in a strain that proves 
she hopes some of my wealth may fall to your 
share or hers. If you have shared this hope, 
put it aside. My will was made two years ago. 
In it I left your mother those jewels in your 
hand, to you—nothing, and my property is 
bequeathed elsewhere. You have a wealthy 
father, and do not need aid from me. I shall 
never alter that will.” 

“T thank you from my heart for telling me 
this,”’ said Rosa, earnestly. “I have feared 
sometimes you would think my love was not 
as disinterested as indeed it is; now, you will 


believe I really love you, will you not?” 





How could she doubt it, looking into the truth- 
ful, sincere eyes raised to her face, hearing the 
tender voice so earnest and so pleading. Never 
was so fervent a kiss pressed upon the young 
girl’s lips, as fell there now from her aunt’s 
withered ones. It was a seal of mutual love to 
last through life. 

Mrs. Tyler speculated and fretted over Rosa’s 
changed manner upon her return home, till the 
poor child herself was almost ashamed of her 
own new resolutions. Being daily called a 
perfect Methodist, asked if her aunt had made 
a Quakeress of her, finding her plans for char- 
ity and study the subject of ridicule, and taunt- 
ed with a timidly expressed desire to stay at 
home some evening when no company was ex- 
pected, were sore stumbling blocks in Rosa’s 
path. But she bore all patiently, till her mo- 
ther accused her of feigning all this wonderful 
reform for the sake of her Aunt Sarah’s money. 
Then her indignation blazed forth, and she re- 
peated what had been told her about the will. 
Mrs. Tyler flew into a most decided fit of rage! 
That her aunt dared to put her, her own niece, 
off with a few paltry jewels, was her first theme, 
and then poor Rosa had to endure the bitterest 
reproaches for not making a better use of her 
visit, and winning access to her aunt’s bank 
account. 

One comfort Rosa had through all her trial, 
and this the reader may have guessed. While 
Max Poulson’s grave, kind gentleness was 
winning its way to her heart, he was learning 
to love, with the deep earnest power of such a 
man’s nature, the bright little sunbeam, that 
looked up so.confidingly to him for guidance. 
It was the attraction of opposites, but a sincere 
pure love was in both hearts, unspoken, but un- 
derstood. Rosa knew that at some time, when 
worldly prospects were brighter for Max, he 
would come to claim her for his own, and he, 
while his heart was very heavy at a separation 
that threw her again into the giddy vortex of 
the city pleasures, yet trusted to find her true 
and untouched by the world, when he could 
come to seek her again. 

It had not occurred to Rosa to ask permission 
to correspond with this friend at Brookhaven. 
Aunt Sarah knew and approved of the plan, 
and, without thought of concealment, Rosa re- 
ceived and sent letters under the cover of her 
aunt’s envelope. Mrs. Tyler sneered at the 


J correspondence with the old lady, but did not 


forbid it, and, never having sought her child’s 
confidence, did not now obtain it. 

The winter passed swiftly. It was notin the 
nature of the bright young girl to cease to find 
any pleasures in society. She still enjoyed her 
life of débatante and belle very keenly, but it 
was not now her only life. She could separate 
it from that truer, purer life she was trying to 
make reach the standard she knew would please 
Max. 

It was in the spring that she had to endure 
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a new trial, very bitter and hard to bear. In 
looking over her daughter’s wardrobe, before 
preparing for a campaign at Saratoga, Mrs. 
Tyler found the package of Max Poulson’s 
letters. She knew well, for Rosa had spoken 
often of him, that he was a poor man, Mrs. 
Chase’s secretary for a salary, and a law stu- 
dent not yet admitted te practice. And this 
man—this beggar, as she contemptuously styled 
him—dared to write to Miss Tyler, the heiress 
of Martin Tyler’s large wealth, the belle of a 
choice circle of society, the only child of a 
leader of fashion. In vain Rosa pleaded inno- 
cence of all intention to offend or any desire for 
secrecy. In vain she implored her mother to 
respect the delicacy of her child, and see that 
there was no love passage in the letters, no en- 
gagement implied or promised. Only a friend, 
she said, for she had no right to put into words 
a hope Max had never spoken. All in vain! 
A furious letter was sent to Aunt Sarah, and 
tosa was forbidden ‘‘ ever to think of that pre- 
suming beggar again.”’ 

They were weary months that followed for 
the little beauty. She had scarcely known 
herself how much strength and comfort she 
had drawn from the precious epistles she had 
been forced to see consigned to the flames, 
until she was deprived of them. There was a 
sadness in her eyes even in.the gayest of the 
summer festivities, but no one was there to 
comfort or aid her. She had incurred her 
mother’s bitterest displeasure, in the spring, by 
utterly refusing to marry Dudley Worthing- 
ton, to that young dandy’s astonishment and 
mortification, but her conscience acquitted her 
of all cruelty when, early in the fall, the young 
gentleman’s engagement with the fascinating 
Miss Featherfly was announced in fashionable 
circles. 

The long summer passed, and the fall was 
drawing to a close, when Aunt Sarah wrote to 
beg for Rosa’s society at Thanksgiving. 

‘There will be no company, dear Rosa,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘for I am very feeble from long illness, 
and your mother need not fear that you will 
see Max. He is in Boston attending to busi- 
ness for me, and will probably remain there 
until December.”’ 

Mrs. Tyler gave a most reluctant consent to 
the visit. She had neither forgotten nor for- 
given the disappointment about the will, and 
was honestly amazed at Rosa’s desire to go into 
the country when there was nothing to be gained 
by it. She little understood the deep love the 
young girl cherished for her aged relative, the 
grief she felt at the account of her illness. It 
was a hard won consent, but it was won at 
last, and, nearly a week before Thanksgiving, 
Rosa was beside her aunt. 

Very, very feeble she found her, but there 
was no doubt of the warmth of her welcome, 
or of the pleasure she gave by her society. 
Days passed quietly, and it was very evident 





| that the lovely, peaceful life was very near its 


close. It was the third day after Rosa’s ar- 
rival, when she was seated by her aunt’s bed- 
side, holding her hand caressingly between her 
own, and looking lovingly into the wasted face. 

‘*Rosa,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘do you love Max 
Poulson ?’’ 

The shock of the abrupt question brought its 
answer. A deep blush rose on the young girl’s 
cheek, and her hands trembled in their tender 
ministry. 

‘*You may tell your secret here, safely, my 
child,”’ continued her aunt, ‘for it will soon 
be buried away with me. That he loves you, 
deeply, sincerely, aud tenderly, he has told me, 
but he also told me that no spoken words of 
love had ever passed between you. You were 
young, your heart untried, and I thought you 
could both wait a few years; but now, I am 
dying, and I would see you happy, see him 
happy, if I could.” 

“*T do love him, Aunt Sarah ; but my parents 
would never consent to our marriage.” 

*“‘T can control that. Take the carriage, now, 
to the station, and telegraph to Max that I am 
very ill, and he must hasten home. You will 
find his address in my desk. Go, child, go! 
To-morrow may be too late.” 

Thanksgiving day was a cloudless one out- 
side, but in a darkened chamber Rosa was 
bending in deep sorrow over her aunt, who lay 
unconscious and dying. She had failed very 
rapidly in the past few days, asking often for 
Max, who came not, until at midnight before 
Thanksgiving day she sank into a stupor, which 
the doctor said would scarcely be broken again 
in life. 

The hours passed slowly till day dawn. It 
was still early when Rosa went softly to the 
window to see if the carriage was returning 
from the first daily train. At every train hour 
she had sent in the hope of meeting Max, and 
now, as the end drew so near, her anxiety for 
his return became perfect torture, knowing 
how the dying woman longed to bid him fare- 
well, 

“He has come!” she whispered, as the car- 
riage came in sight. ‘‘Tom would never drive 
so furiously if he had not brought him!” and 
with a deep sigh of thankfulness she returned 
to the bedside. In another moment he was 
beside her. It was no time for greetings. He 
only grasped her hand closely, saying :— 

‘‘T was in New York on business when your 
message came ; I started the instant I received 
it. How is she?” 

“Speak to her. Your voice may rouse her.’” 

He bent over her and spoke. A quick, con- 
vulsive shudder ran through her frame, and 
then she opened her eyes. 

**Max! You have come!” 

‘*T have come!”’ 

‘“Max, let me think. Raise mein your arms. 
What was it I wanted tosay? Rosa!” 
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**T am here, dear aunt.” 

** Rosa, it is Max whose name I told you of 
in my will. Max, she loves you! God bless 
you both. Is not this Thanksgiving day ?” 

**Yes,’’ Max whispered. 

**T thank Thee, Heavenly Father,’’ said the 
dying Christian, ‘‘that Thou lettest Thy ser- 
vant depart in peace !’’ 

The dying eyes were raised for a moment, 
and then the head fell heavily upon the arm 
that held her so tenderly. 

Thanksgiving day at Brookhaven seldom 
finds Mr. and Mrs. Poulson absent from the 
old homestead. There is no festive gathering 
on that day, but quietly and happily many 
have passed since the gentle Mrs. Chase died, 
while the day never yet closed. without a visit 
to a marble stone in the churchyard, and an 
offering of fresh flowers decking Aunt Sarah’s 
last resting-place. 


—_———__—_@-g——___—_. 


WHY DO | LOVE THEE? 
BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM, 

Wry do I love thee? Strangely o’er my spirit 
Comes the weird influence of thy radiant eyes, 
And like a lone flower trembling to the night-wind 

My full heart thrills to hear thy low replies. 


Why do I love thee? In the sober twilight 
I sit with folded hands, the while there comes 
Thine image through the dim and flickering firelight 
With saintly lustre lightening all the glooms. 


Why do I love thee? When the watchful midnight 
Standeth beside my window crowned with stars, 
Thine image, oh adored and strange magician, 
Opes the dark dungeon that my spirit bars, 
And taking in thine own my hands confiding 
Beneath clear skies, beside clear shining streams 
Where spirit-voices soft and low are singing 
The long night through, we walk the world of 
dreams, . 
Day with its thousand cares around me presses, 
Night with its thousand memories shuts me in; 
Life with its dangers and its dark distresses 
Threatens with sorrow, or invites to sin. 
But girding on anew my daily burthen 
With patient spirit whence no doubts arise, 
Remembering all thy tender, holy counsel, 
I tread the way that leadeth to the skies. 
There, where no frowning fortresses are builded, 
There, where no pilgrim feet are tired and torn, 
We, side by side, will walk the skies together, 
Shod with the sandals by the angels worn, 


+ oP OS — 


WHEN real nobleness accompanies that ima- 
ginary one of birth, the imaginary seems to mix 
with the real and become real too.—GREVILLE. 


TIME, with all his celerity, moves slowly on 
to him whose whole employment is to watch 
its flight.—JOHNSON. 


TENDERNESS without a capacity of relieving 
only makes the man who feels it more wretched 
than the object which sues for assistance.— 
GOLDSMITH. 








ACTING CHARADE. 


BY J. A. W. 
CROQUET. 
Characters. 


HARRY LEAR, a resident of Harrisburg. 
JOHN SMITH, a theatrical lover. 

PAT MARLEY, SMITH’S servant. 
LENA LE VEIL, the object of affection. 
BRIDGET, LENA’S maid. 


ScENE I.—CRO- 
Enter LEAR, with coat on arm, etc. 

Lear. Veni, vidi, vici! Happy man am I! 
Only in the city three days, since my return 
from Europe, and have so discomfited my rival 
that I am afraid he will never recover. I have 
beaten him on all sides, and was forced to 
usurp his place in the heart of Miss Lena Le 
Veil. Well, so the world goes. I can now 
crow to my heart’s content. I am now lord of 
what I term the warmest heart in Harrisburg, 
conqueror of the heretofore invincible John 
Smith, and I fancy can twirl as nice a mous- 
tache as any gent around. This seems to be a 
comfortable sort of place. I think I shall stay 
for several days. (Walks up and down; sees a 
card on the floor.) Hallo, what’s this? (Picks 
it up.) ‘John Smith.’’ Bravo! the fellow 
will be here. I’ll hide and see what happens. 
( Hides.) 


Enter SMITH, with hair disshevelled, walks rapidly 
up and down the stage. 

Smith. By the gods! now my blood begins 
my better guides to rule, and passion having 
my better judgmeut collied, assays to lead the 
way. If I do but stir, the best of them shall 
fall. And Lear, as the crow caws, I’ll have 
my revenge. Revenge! Oh, revenge is sweet! 
( Walks up and down back of stage.) 


Enter PAT. 


Pat. Yis, be dad, I’ll be afthur taren her 
earbrows off of her mouth. Won’t hev me? 
won’t hev me? [’ll be afthur her. (Sees his 
master and jumps back.) An’ is it yerself I see, 
master. Ye’re afthur luken like a snow storm 
in July. 

Smith. Silénce, Patrick! my heart is breaking. 

Pat. Oh, Lord, is it? I’ll be afthur goen 
over to the drug store and getten ye some glue 
for it. 

Smith. Oh, Patrick, Patrick! have you the 
feelings of a brute? 

Pat. No, yer honor, it’s intirely human they 
are. 

Smith. By the gods! 
hot blood ! 

Pat, O Word! could ye? 
laven ye. 

Smith, Patrick, list ye unto me. A tale of 
woe will I tell unto you. I loveda maiden fair 
and sweet; I loved only as an ardent lover 


Now, could I drink 


T’ll be afthur 
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could. Her image was indelibly graven in my 
heart— 

Pat. Och Moses! he has a grave in his heart. 

Smith. Silence! my wooing prospered. But 
oh, at last a man, with whiskers false and 
moustaches dyed (LEAR shakes his fist), came. 
He saw, and she whom I had trusted gave me 
the cold shoulder. 

Pat. Master, cold ham is better. 

Smith. I cannot stand it ; my brain is on fire. 
Oh death, where art thou? (Rushes frantically 
away, PAT gazing after him.) 

Pat. His brain is on fire; be dad, an’ he 
can’t stand it. He’d better be afthur sittin on 
a chare, with a stame-engin squirten over him. 
Now, there’s me Bridget. Och, but she’s a 
charmen crature! Oh, sich butiful hare! sich 
a luvly color! just like molasses. Be dad, I 
don’t think she ’ll be afthur laven me when I 
tell her me prospects. Three pigs an’ a goose. 
Och Bridget, me darlint, I’ll be wid ye in a 
trice, an’ be afthur offeren mesilf to yez. 

Exit Pat. 

Lear. (Coming forward.) Ha, ha! DidI ever 
see such a precious fool as Smith in all my life ? 
He has undoubtedly been reading plays. But 
I don’t like the fellow’s looks. His mind has 
become somewhat impaired by disappointment. 
I think I had better look out for No.1. Well, 
I think I shall go down to see Lena, and talk 
to the dear creature about—Oh, my friends, 
you know well enough what. This love is an 
awful calamity to have fallen on you, and as 
for me, Iam head and earsin it. [Exit laughing. 


Enter PAT. 


Pat. Be dad, did I lave me pipe here? Oh, 
hey I lost me darlen pipe? Oh dear, where is 
ye? (Scratches his head and looks toward the 
audience.) I wonder wot’s got over all the 
paples ov late. I wasafthur luken,out the door 
this mornen, when a parthy of young ladies 
—Oh, sich swate cratures!—went past, and 
they had onter thar heads long monkey tails. 
Och, thay were the quarest looken things I did 
ever see. An’ are the wimen all goen crazy? 
Sum of them had big lumps on the top of their 
heads, wid a pace of sthring tied to a buckwate 
cake on it. But where is me pipe? (Looks 
around and finally sees it under a chair.) Och, 
here she is! (Kisses it.) Now, won’t I have 
asmoke? Lights his pipe, and, while smoking, 
curtain falls.) 





ScENE IT.—KAY. 


ScENE—Parlor in Mrs. LE VEIu’s house. 
BRIDGET is discovered cleaning up. 
Bridget. An’ faith, an’ isn’t it meself that is 
worken the fingers off uv me bones to get this 
room fixed up. Mrs. Le Veil has gone riden, 
and Miss Lena, bless her heart, is expecten her 
beau, the same that her mother won’t let her 


| convarse with. (A knock is heard at the door.) 
Oh murther, I hope that ain’t him! 

(Exit BRIDGET. In the distance is. heard— 
Och, Patrick, ye spalpeen, stop yer huggen me. 
| Enter BRIDGET, followed by PAT.) 

Bridget. Aint yez ashamed of yerself to insult 
a lady in that manner. 

Pat. A lady is it ye call yersilf? Be dad, me 
darlint, if yez only be afthur gettin spliced wid 
me ye’ll be a dukess or a quane. Isn’t it me- 
silf what’s an heir, an’ what’s had an estate 
left me—and what’s offeren it on shares to the 
darlint of me heart, Bridget O’Shaunessey. 
Bridget, darlent, will yez be afthur haven me? 

Bridget. Now, Patrick, duz ye mane it? Is 
it mesilf wot will be a fine lady, an’ will ride 
wid ye in the sthrate cars. Och Patrick, yes a 
honey : uv course will I be the wife of Patrick 
Marley. 

Pat. Och, Bridget, may I niver be afthur 
seein the back of me nick, if I aint the happiest 
man on the earth. Now Bridget, darlent, won’t 
ye be gitten a drop of whiskay from the ciller, 
sum of the rale old stuff? 

Bridget. Och Moses, Pat, Misses tuk the kay 
wid her. 

Pat. A kay is it ye want? Be dad an’ I’m 
wid ye. Let’s try sum of these same. (Pulls 
out a bunch of keys, and both dance off the stage.) 


Enter SMITH. 


Smith. I must see her once more. I crazed 
when the truth was first revealed to me. I 
could not, would not believe it. Yet one more 
interview must I have with her, and though 
unsuccessful, she shall at least know the mean- 
ing of disappointment to another. But how 
shall I see her? Let me think. (Reflects, then 
suddenly starts and rings the bell.) 


Enter BRIDGET. 


Bridget. Shure, an’ what w’ud ye have, Mister 
Smith ? 

Smith. I would see your mistress. 

Bridget. Ah, she and Mister Lear (SMITH 
starts) are in the garden, tryin’ to smash each 
other’s toes wid long wooden hammers. Ye 
can see them from the winder. 

Smith. (Looking out of the window.) That 
will do, Bridget. (Exit BRIDGET.) (With 
hands clasped.) By the blue cerulean! ’tis she, 
and in company with my rival. All the gods 
on High Olympus, I invoke your aid. (Rushes 
off the stage.) 

(Curtain falls.) 





Scene III.—CROQUET. 
Enter LENA and LEAR, with Croquet mallets on 
their shoulders. 
Lear. O Lena, this croquet is terribly tire- 
some, let us stop it. At any rate, I have some- 
| thing of great importance to tell you. 
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Lena. Well, as you say, only be quick, you 
know how I dislike long stories. 

Lear. Well, Lena. Smith, my old rival, is 
undoubtedly going crazy, and unless you tell 
him the truth at once, I fear we both shall 
suffer. Halloa! here he comes! Do, I pray 
you, dismiss him at once. 


Enter SmitTH turning towards LENA. LEAR 
yealks to the background. 

Smith. To you, Lena, I speak. Once the 
horizon of my future was tinged with the 
roseate hues of hope and undying love. (LEAR 
laughs. SMITH looks daggers at him.) Buta 
small cloud arose therein and marred its bright- 
ness, and has grown to such magnitude that I 
fear all, allis lost. Tell me, oh, tell me, that 
you will drive that cloud away. That I am 
your chosen one. That you are mine forever. 

Lear. Quite tragical, I declare. 

Smith. Now, Lena, now or never. 

Lena. Mr. Smith, I was not aware that I 
was the cause of so much pain or affection to 
you. But I am glad that I at once can relieve 
you. (SMITH startsin joy.) I am the affianced 
bride of Mr. Lear. (SMITH pulls his hair.) 
And though all the elements combined were 
opposed, we still would be the same. With 
this explanation, Mr. Smith, allow me to bid 
you good-morning. (She turns her back on 
SMITH, and talks to LEAR.) 

Smith. (With hands clasped.) 

* As lost and void, as dark and cold 

And formless as that earth of old, 

A wandering waste of storm and night 

*Mid spheres of song and realms of light, 

A blot upon thy holy sky, 

Untouched, unwarmed by thee am I.”’ 
Death, death, where art thou? ’Tis my fate. 
(Rushes frantically away. LENA calls for help. 
Enter PAT and BRIDGET.) 

Lena. O Patrick, run after your master, he 
will kill himself. 

Pat. Och, Miss Lana, it isn’t meself that ’ll 
be afthur runnin’ to sthop him. He won’t hurt 
himself. He’ll go git loved by sum other girl. 
And thin it’s me and Biddy (looks sweet) are 
goin’ to git jined. 

Bridget. Yes, mum, and isn’t it my own self 
that’s goin’ to bea fine lady? Aha! wife of 
Patrick Parley. 

Lear. That being the case, as with some 
others (looks at LENA), I shall of course con- 
tribute towards your future. (Hands PAT some 
money. BRIDGET courtsies and PAT bows.) 

Pat. Thank ye, sur. An’, ladies and gintle- 
men, if any of yez is pure in life, and are goin’ 
to git jined wid one another, take my advice 
and go to a lady and gentleman who are in 
love. 

PATRICK and BRIDGET to the left. LEAR 
aud LENA right. Pat. (Stepping to the front of 
the stage.) 





My friends, this love is very nice, 

So gentlemen take my advice : 

In courting do ye niver fear, 

But be as bold as Mister Lear. 

An’ that the contract ye may seal, 

Fair friends, follow Miss Le Veil. 

Or, if ye think the style too giddy, 

Be dad, do like me and Biddy. 

Hoping that it may be said 

That you were pleased with this charade, 

For in pleasing we delight 

And bid you now, all good-night. 

(Curtain falls.) 
one 
AT HOME. 

THE highest style of being at home grows 
out of a special state of the affections rather 
than of the intellect. Who has not met with 
individuals whose faces would be a passport to 
any society, and whose manners, the unstudied 
and spontaneous expressions of their inner 
selves, make them visibly welcome wherever 
they go, and attract unbounded confidence to- 
wards them in whatever they undertake? They 
are frank, because they have nothing to con- 
ceal; affable, because their natures overflow 
with benevolence ; unflurried, because they 
dread nothing; always at home, because they 
carry within themselves that which can trust 
to itself anywhere and everywhere—purity of 
soul with fulness of health. Such are our best 
guarantees for feeling at home in all society to 
which duty takes us, and in every occupation 
upon which it obliges us to enter. They who 
live for themselves are also the least embar- 
rassed by uncertainties. P 
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EMMA’S SMILE. 

BY WILLIAM F. WOOD. 
WHeEn basking in thy smile, sweet love, 
My spirit soars to realms above! 
I walk the clouds, I mount, I fly, 
And reap the harvest of the sky! 
Oh, sweetly then the starry choirs 
Waft music from unnumbered lyres, 
Whose myriad echoes, heavenly rare, 
With joy’s sweet fragrance fill the air; 
Whose floating clouds are brighter hued 
Than love’s own blessed solitude ! 
Such is the power thy smile possesses, 
To charm the soul thy spirit blesses! 
Such is my joy and such thy power, 
Sweet love, that I shall bless the hour, 
Though fatal it may prove to be, 
I came, a willing slave, to thee ; 
And though my longing spirit yearns 
With love which thine no more returns ; 
And though my soul, opprest with gloom, 
Js haunted by the impending doom 
Which doubt begins, and dark despair 
Fashions with cruelest art, and rare ; 
F’en then my heart, though sore distrest, 
Will think of thee as still the best, 
The purest, brightest, holiest flower 
That ever charmed life’s joyless hour. 
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NOTHING THIS MORNING! 
BY MRS. 8. A. SHIELDS, 
(See Steel-Plate.) 


**NoTHING this morning, miss!’’ 

He had said the same words hundreds of 
times before to nearly everybody in the village, 
upon every variety of occasion, yet the old 
postman could not restrain a pitying glance at 
the face that had worn so eager an expression 
one moment before, now so dejected, almost 
despairing in its look of disappointment. It 
was not the first time John Rivers had stopped 
on his beat to look over the pile of letters in his 
hand in answer to the inquiry of the young 
lady who was watching so anxiously for her 
letter ; indeed, this examination had become a 
mere form, for he had looked morning after 
morning when the mail came in, determined if 
there was anything for Mrs. Lawrence Severn 
or Miss Amy Hilburn, to take it to them before 
he started upon his daily rounds. Nobody else 
in his beat, he argued, wanted a letter so pow- 
erful bad as that pretty young lady and her 
sister. Why, old John’s eyes had filled more 
than once to see how deep the traces of tears 
were becoming in the young lady’s eyes, and 
how pale and sad her face was growing. 

‘* Nothing this morning! How can I go home 
and tell Constance there is no letter yet ?’’ 

The step which had come so swiftly down 
the street to meet the postman, returned slowly 
and wearily, as if longing to extend the short 
distance between the village and the point 
where another pale face would grow still paler 
when the postman’s answer reached her. All 
the sick pain of intense disappointment filled 
Amy Hilburn’s heart as she slowly wended her 
way homeward. Two long weary weeks had 
passed since she first went out in the morning 
to meet John Rivers, and each day she had 
started out with the hope that seemed almost a 
certainty that the letter must come that day, to 
return ever sick at heart over the well-known 
answer, “‘ Nothing this morning, miss.’’ Every 
morning in those two weary weeks she had 
stood with her heart bounding with feverish 
impatience, while the old postman’s fingers 
slowly turned over his handful of envelopes, 
not suspecting the pity stirring his kind heart 
for the disappointment he knew must follow 
his vain search, Every morning he had good- 
naturedly plunged his hand into his leather 
bag to see if one letter had not slipped back 
into that receptacle, and every morning the 
quick, eager pulse, the flushed cheek and ques- 
tioning eyes, were followed by the faint sinking 
at the heart, the pallid face, and sad, hopeless 
eyes. 

There are but few pains of the heart, that for 
sharp bitterness and agony can equal the one 
that comes after a vain inquiry for a letter that 
may contain news of almost life and death in- 
terest. The long, sleepless night of suspense, 





the hope that keeps alive till the last moment, 
the doubts, fears, and pain caused by long 
waiting, are but sorry preparation for the 
sudden blow of disappointment that follows 
them. 

Amy knew but too well all this agony, and 
her own sorrow was deepened by the know- 
ledge that to another she must carry the same 
burden of misery to drag over another twenty- 
four hours. She passed slowly alogg the street 
leading from the village to the superb mansion 
where her sister was waiting for her. Only 
one short month had passed since the house, 
with its extensive grounds, its hot-houses, gar- 
den, and out-houses, its extensive furniture, 
well-filled stables, and luxurious appointments, 
had been purchased by her brother-in-law as a 
present for his wife ; a summer residence which 
she could fill with friends, and where she could 
breathe the pure country air when her city 
home became distasteful from the summer heat 
and dust. Only one month ago the sisters had 
come full of health and life, happy and joyous 
to this beautiful home, and now one sat silent 
and weeping in the midst of her luxury, wait- 
ing for news which the other would have given 
her heart’s blood to bring her. Linger as she 
would, Amy reached home at last, and ascended 
the wide staircase to her sister’s room. 

‘No letter, Amy? Oh, don’t tell me there 
was no letter.” 

“T must, Constance, though it breaks my 
heart to say so.”’ 

‘Oh, what canit mean? What can it mean? 
Two weeks to-day, and not one line of expla- 
nation. Nothing but this, and I cannot under- 
stand this!’’ As she spoke, Constance Severn 
opened a note she had held fast in her hand. 

‘*O Constance, dear, why will you brood so 
over that cruel note?’ said Amy, tearfully. 

‘“* How can I helpit? He says I skall hear 
from him soon, if he can give me the object of 
my life; if not, I may think of him as dead. 
What can he mean? The cbject of my life! 
Alas, the dearest treasure of my life is his love! 
Can he mean that I am to lose that? Amy, 
Amy, has my husband ceased to leve me ?”’ 

‘*No, no, dear Constance, you know he has 
not. Do not sob so bitterly. To-morrow we 
may have a letter.” 

“To-morrow! How many days we have 
waited for the morrow. How many more can 
I wait and live ?” 

Amy looked with tenderest love at the tear- 
ful eyes and pallid cheeks of her sister, then, 
with a firm voice, and her eyes full of earnest 
faith, she said :— 

“Tf we were to wait for years, Constance, it 
would not shake my faith in Lawrence Severn’s 
love. He cannot cease to love you, for his af- 
fection is part of his very life. There is seme 
strange, cruel misunderstanding, some terrible 
mistake to be explained, but it will not take 
that form. Wherever he is, whatever his 
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strange errand, your husband will never cease 
to love you tili he ceases to live.”’ 

“Then he is dead! Think, Amy, how ab- 
ruptly he left me. When he kissed me good- 
night, two weeks ago, he never breathed one 
word of a contemplated journey, and when I 
awoke in the morning he was gone, leaving 
only this cruel, cruel note to explain his ab- 
sence. What may not have happened to him? 
He may have met with some frightful accident 
that has cost him his life, or be lying now a 
mangled, bleeding sufferer, longing vainly for 
the care I would give years of my life to bestow 
upon him.”’ 

Not once nor twice had this dreary burden of 
misery been borne upon the air; every hour 
brought new conjectures, new pain, and Amy’s 
love and patience could scarcely bear the task 
of finding consolation, without one fact to build 
her hopes upon. 

Five years before the day upon which the 
sisters sat so sadly conversing in Lawrence 
Severn’s magnificent home, Constance Hilburn 
had been the central interest of one of the most 
elaborate and splendid weddings of the season. 
There had not been wanting ‘‘ dear friends’’ to 
make sneering comments upon the occasion, 
and prophesy ill to the bride and groom, for, 
while Constance had seen but eighteen sum- 
mers, Lawrence Severn had passed his sixtieth 
year. Friends said that ‘‘Severn wore well,”’ 
“carried his years bravely,’’ and “looked ten 
years younger than he was,’’ but it was by 
no artificial aid that he was able to preserve 
the appearance of a younger man. A life of 
strict temperance and morality, a youth spent 
in honorable employment, intellectual culture 
aud home happiness had fitted him for a man- 
hood and age of physical and mental vigor. 
He was still a young man when he became the 
partner of Louis Hilburn in a wholesale com- 
mission house, and together the members of 
the firm of ‘‘Severn & Hilburn’’ had run the 
race for wealth and won it; but while Mr. Hil- 
burn had married, educated his four children, 
increased the comforts of home till they became 
heiresses, and finally retired from business, a 
man of acknowledged wealth and influence, 
Mr. Severn had remained a single man, carried 
on the business, and had no home but a board- 
ing-house, until he found himself an elderly 
man without one tie of kindred or family affec- 
tion. He was nearly fifty years old when there 
came one of the great financial crashes that 
cripple and ruin so many honorable merchants, 
and, by the failure of others to meet their lia- 
bilities, he was ruined. Before he had time to 
feel the weight of poverty, he was unexpectedly 
raised to wealth again by a legacy from a bro- 
ther in Eng':nd, who left him heir toan income 
nearly double the one he had just lost. Deter- 
mined to avoid the fire in which he had been 
so badly burned, he gave up business and set- 
tled down to live a life of leisure, 
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It was during this enjoyment of leisure that 
the daughter of his former partner began to be 
the pet and plaything of the old man’s life; 
from carrying her bon-bons and doll-babies, he, 
as years passed on, changed his gifts to books, 
flowers, music, and sometimes, upon birthdays 
and holidays, to articles of jewelry or dainty 
costly ornaments for centre-table or work- 
stand. 

**My little wife,’? was his pet name for his 
favorite before the bon-bon days were over, and 
as years passed away the jest became earnest, 
and it was a settled fact in the Hilburn family, 
that Constance was to become Mrs. Severn as 
soon as she had finished her education, nay, 
that very education was half laughingly direct- 
ed by the bridegroom elect, whose pet theories 
were all humored, and expressed tastes ad- 
hered to in the studies of his future bride. 

For three years after her marriage Constance 
had spent her life in the most delightful travel- 
ling ever offered a young bride. All over the 
United States and Europe Mr. Severn had 
taken his young wife, lingering where they 
would, revisiting regretted spots, flitting here 
or there as the fancy seized them, or some ad- 
vantage of season or climate dictated. With 
an adoring husband, who was at once a finished 
scholar, an accomplished gentleman, and no 
mean connoisseur in art, literature, and sci- 
ence, for the companion of this long wedding 
tour, what wonder that Constance not only 
gained happiness but information and valuable 
memories as well as pleasant ones. They came 
home at last, taking a beautiful house in the 
young wife’s native city, flitting away for short 
excursions here and there, till Mr. Severn 
bought the country-seat near the little village 
of Snowden, and Constance declared herself 
tired of travel, and determined to settle down 
to quiet home life. 

Amy and Bella, Mr. Hilburn’s younger 
daughters, had grown from pretty children to 
graceful and beautiful young ladies in these five 
years, and Constance won a ready consent 
from her husband to inviting Amy to spend 
the summer in the new home. 

Amy’s arrival at the new home had also 
brought as occasional visitor another friend to 
the Severns’, a gentleman who had been ad- 
mitted, by papa and mamma Hilburn, as the 
betrothed lover of the fair Amy “ under pro- 
test.” 

Martin Shaw was a young lawyer, with more 
capacity than capital, more brains than briefs, 
more hope than he had as yet realized, in short, 
a& promising young man, for whom his friends 
predicted all sorts of triumphs in his profes- 
sion, and success in life, but whose actual in- 
come was as yet very limited, and who, while 
he loved Amy very fondly and truly, had not 
altogether overlooked the fact that she was the 
daughter of a wealthy man, and that some of 
these days Mr. Hilburn’s estate would “cut 
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up amongst the three girls very handsomely.” 
His family was good, his connections in every 
way respectable, so that he was admitted to 
good society, and in society the bright eyes of 
Amy Hilburn had taught him how lonely a 
bachelor’s life was, and, after a short court- 
ship, he had won the promise of the little hand 
he coveted when he should have made himself 
an income and position in his profession. 

During the winter Constance had spent in 
the city, previous to Mr. Severn’s purchase of 
his country house, she had become very fond 
of her sister Amy, whom she had left a school- 
girl, and returned to find a young lady and a 
belle in society, an animated, bright little 
beauty, rather coquettish, but true-hearted, 
frank, and winning. Of a reserved, quiet na- 
ture herself, Constance was charmed by the 
girlish frankness of Amy’s manners, and the 
sisters became almost inseparable. Mr. Severn, 
too, was fond of the gay little beauty, and Amy 
loved her brother-in-law with a very sincere 
affection. , 

“*T used to think that brother Lawrence was 
dreadfully old,” she said, one day, in a confi- 
dential chat with her sister, ‘‘ but since he came 
home from Europe he don’t seem old at all, 
and I am sure he is worth a round dozen of the 
young men one meetsin society. But—but— 
Con, how was it you came to love a man as old 
as papa?”’ 

**Came to love him, Amy? How can I tell? 
You know from a little child I loved him. I 
grew to girlhood believing him the noblest and 
best of men, seeing him daily, and thinking of 
him as the source of every happiness or plea- 
sure of my life.’’ 

““T know you were destined for his wife from 
a little girl, and he was allowed to monopolize 
you. But, Constance, after you were married 
and went into society, were thrown among other 
gentlemen, did you never think that—that— 
perhaps you were too young when you were 
married, he too old for your husband ?” 

“When I saw him with other men, Amy, it 
was to notice how far above them he seemed 
in all things. If I heard of one whose intellect 
was superior to that of most men, I would see 
him later in company with my husband, and 
my heart would throb high with pride to see 
how he could meet the intellect I had heard so 
vaunted, and often soar above it. I would see 
in a group how his noble, handsome face, light- 
el with the beauty of his soul, made other faces 
seem commonplace and tame, and when I heard 
others speak of Mr. Severn in terms of warmest 
admiration and praise, I thought proudly that 
I was his wife, his chosen companion for life. 
If I ever thought of his age at all, Amy, it was 
to wonder how a man so far above me could 
stoop to wed the ignorant little school-girl to 
whom he was so kind and loving.” 

** But, Con, you are so cold with him.” 

“Cold, Amy! I cold to Mr. Severn?” 





“There! You always call him Mr. Severn, * 
and you never are familiar with him ; you never 
tease him as I do Martin, and sit in his lap as 
Mrs Grey does in her husband’s, or caress him, 
Just one little kiss when he goes out and comes 
in.”’ 

“But, Amy—there, you don’t understand ! 
I think,”’ she added, after a short pause, “‘ that 
some men command reverence as well as love, 
and my husband is one of them.”’ 

‘Well, I can’t understand it. I am sure I 
love brother Lawrence dearly, but after all, I 
should be dreadfully uncomfortable with such 
a husband. I should have to be on my good 
behavior all the time. But I must run home, 
now, for Martin is coming for a walk.” 

Left alone, Constance sat musing over her 
sister’s comments upon her marriage. She 
wondered if the brighter, gayer nature of her 
little favorite could ever know the deep, unut- 
terable content of her own heart; if the love 
that could tease its object, and was so demon- 
strative in outward manifestation, could give 
the deep, earnest happiness which her married 
life had brought to her. She had heard and 
read of sudden love, of hearts wakening to a 
new existence under the tone of one voice, the 
touch of one hand; she wondered if this sud- 
den love sprang into any deeper, truer life, than 
that which had come to her own heart so gradu- 
ally and gently that she knew nothing of its 
birth or growth. 

And while she dreamed, the winter glided 
into spring, and a serpent was creeping into 
her Paradise. It was but natural that Mr. and 
Mrs. Severn, having no children of their own, 
should feel a deep interest in Amy’s love affairs, 
and cultivate the acquaintance of Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. Severn especially, was most kind to the 
young lawyer, and unbent from his natural 
stately dignity to sympathize with many of the 
young man’s pleasures and pursuits. He found 
him talented and agreeable, and if at times 
he grew weary of his young companion, the 
thought of Amy made him patient, for he loved 
with a true brotherly affection his bright little 
sister-in-law. Yet unconsciously, beginning he 
scarcely knew where, continuing he could not 
tell why or how, there was creeping into Law- 
rence Severn’s heart a demon of doubt and pain, 
that every day grew larger and took a firmer 
footing, though he hugged it so secretly and 
closely that none but himself suspected its ex- 
istence. 

It came first into his mind after a drive he 
had taken with Martin to see the country-house 
he contemplated purchasing for Constance. It 
was during that drive that some chance remark 
of Martin’s first roused the doubt of his wife’s 
love in his heart. She had been for so many 
years his little sweetheart, his gentle wife, that 
he had never seriously thought of the disparity 
of years as any drawback to his happiness, but 
Martin, with no thought of the mischief he was 
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doing, spoke of their marriage so naturally as 
one of convenience and money interest, and so 
regarded by the world, that the demon of sus- 
picion and distrust was on the alert in a mo- 
ment. 

“You think that Mrs. Severn is fond of 
wealth,” he said, forcing a laugh ; ‘‘ why, surely, 
all ladies like luxuries and the refinements of 
life ?” 

“Surely! Even my little Amy wants all her 
ribbons and laces, her Paris dresses and India 
shawls. But she loves me for myself alone, 
for I have no riches to lay at her feet.”’ 

**But surely you would not insinuate that 
all women who marry wealthy husbands do so 
from mercenary motives ?”’ 

“My dear sir, no, indeed. Some are com- 
pelled by their parents’ wishes ; some are wed- 
ded, without having any opportunity for a 
choice, to a husband of their parents’ selection ; 
some are indifferent. But if the two latter 
ever do awaken to find their error, Heaven help 
them and their husbands.” 

“Some have no choice! some are indiffer- 
ent!’’ The two weary phrases echoed in the 
heart of Mr. Severn from the moment they 
were spoken, taking a hundred new meanings 
to his tortured imagination. He had loved his 
wife so long, so deeply and sincerely, that he 
could not separate his love from his life, and 
he had believed in its return as firmly as he did 
in his existence. But now the calm manner 
habitual to Constance became a daily torture 
to her husband. He saw other wives caress 
their husbands, joke with them, laugh, and 
sometimes even romp with them. He heard 
young couples lavish pet names upon each 
other, and indulge in pleasantries warranted by 
confidence and mutual affection, and he could 
not remember one such passage in his own 
courtship or married life. 

Gentle and affectionate at all times, with a 
happy smile ever ready to greet him, a word 
of pleasure for his coming, of regret for his ab- 
sence, he could find no fault with Constance, 
tax her with no failure of duty, or no instance 
ef neglect. Yet he could not recall one time 
when she had thrown her arm round his neck 
in a quick, loving embrace, or had called him 
by any caressing name or title. He had been 
content, believing her happy, in her quiet way, 
and rather admiring her dignity and reserve, 
but now all the past was seen in a new light. 

She had never loved him, save with the calm 
affection of a sister. She had married him be- 
cause it was so arranged for her, and because 
he was rich. Ah! there lay the sting! Had 
he been poor, could he have won Constance ? 
Would her heart ever awaken from the indif- 
ference he fancied now held it, to find her error 
in marriage? He began to watch her in so- 
ciety, to listen for any change in her voice, any 
look in her eyes that would denote a new interest 





in her life. Andas he watched, he realized the 
utter misery he would endure should he find 
that which he sought. He loved her so truly, 
that he knew it would be like a death stab to 
lose her love, to lose even what he now fancied 
was only the cool affection of a dear friend, or 
the love a daughter might give a father. 

He never blamed her in the weeks of agony 
he endured so secretly and silently. He be- 
lieved her yet ignorant of her own heart, and 
only prayed she might never know the anguish 
of wakening to find she was an unloving wife. 

And Constance, tranquil and happy, sus- 
pected nothing of the misery her husband was 
enduring, the bitter injustice he was doing to 
her deep and entire love for him. 

The new house was purchased, and the 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Severn with Amy at once 
took possession of it. Two weeks passed away 
busily and happiiy in the arrangement of the 
rooms, the preparation for summer visitors, 
and the thousand little trifling finishing touches 
that only the tasteful hand of a refined woman 
can give to even the most luxurious home. 
Constance thoroughly enjoyed her new posses- 
sion, and the expected pleasure of dispensing 
hospitality to her many city friends, when 
brick and mortar became oppressive in the 
summer sun. 

The second week was closing, when Martin 
Shaw drove over from the city to spend an 
evening with Amy. Considerately leaving the 
lovers for a téte-d-téte, Constance sought her 
husband in the library. He was writing, but 
he pushed aside his papers to greet her as she 
entered. 

**Do I disturb you?”’ she asked, hesitating. 

‘*No, dear, come in. I was only signing 
some papers relating to the house. Wealth 
brings its troubles, Constance.’’ 

**But its pleasures overbalance them,’’ she 
answered, smiling. 

**Then you love wealth ?”’ 

“T love what wealth brings,’ she said, 
frankly. ‘‘I love a handsome home, my choice 
flowers in winter, my pictures, the pleasures 
of hospitality, and, I am afraid you will think 
me very silly, but I think I love pretty dresses, 
fine linen, costly lace, and beautiful jewels.”’ 

** Howif I had been a poor man, Constance ?”’ 

**But you are not poor.”’ 

**Could you be happy if you were poor ?’’ 

‘How can I tell? You know papa was rich, 
and you were rich. I often look at the homes 
of the very, very poor, and wonder if life is 
worth bearing in such hovels, surrounded by 
such loathsome associations, forced to work so 
hard to sustain even that miserable home and 
existence. I am afraid I should be a very help- 
less woman for a poor man’s wife, for I never 
learned to work. There is dear little Amy 
learning how to make shirts and her own 
dresses, and asking permission to watch the 
cook every day, to learn how to get dinner, so 
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that she can ‘help Martin’ some day when she 
is his wife.’’ 

**And you could not do this?” 

*T have never asked myself whether I could 
ornot. I think Amy will tire of it, but it amuses 
her now. You will help Martin, I know, so 
that Amy need not be either his cook or his 
seamstress, and papa will of course settle some- 
thing upon her. That is one of the greatest 
pleasures of possessing money, is it not?—the 
power of helping others. You do not know 
how I enjoy giving, seeing a face cast down 
with despondency, light up when a bank-note 
or a piece of gold touches the hand, and present 
want at least is removed. Even if there are 
some impostors, I had rather help twenty of 
them than turn away one petitioner really de- 
serving or suffering.’’ 

‘Money is power,”’ he said, sadly. 

“Ttis. A sacred trust and power, and I do 
value it, as I value any other good gift of Pro- 
vidence.”’ 

The conversation, which Constance forgot 
almost as soon as it was over, rankled in her 
husband’s heart like a poisoned arrow. Long 
after his wife had pressed a good-night kiss 
upon his lips, and gone to her own room, he 
sat brooding over her innocent confession of 
her love for wealth and luxuries. 

He was roused from his reverie by Martin, 
who came in to say good-by, and to give him 
a letter. ‘‘I hope you will pardon me for for- 
getting it when I came in,” said the young 
man. “I found it in the office for you this 
morning, and thought it would reach you sooner 
if I brought it, than if forwarded by mail. It 
is a foreign letter.’’ 

‘Yes, from England. 
is all invested there.’’ 

** Well, I hope you will find all your invest- 
ments doubled in value. Good-night!”’ 

** Good-night !’’ 

A few moments later Mr. Severn sat with 
the open letter before him, white as death, and 
with the bewildered air of a man who has re- 
ceived some crushing blow. All night he sat 
silent, pale, and crushed. The next morning 
he was gone, writing a brief note to Constance, 
bidding her farewell for an indefinite time, and 
giving no clue to his errand or the cause of this 
sudden, unexpected departure. 

For a few days Constance watched and waited 
hopefully for some message or letter, or for her 
husband’s return ; but as the time grew longer 
and nothing reached her, her supense and anx- 
iety grew intolerable. Every day Amy tried 
to hasten a letter by meeting the postman, cer- 
tain that her young feet could far outstrip his 
in carrying the expected missive to comfort 
her sister. Every day the bitter “‘ nothing this 
morning, miss,’’ struck a chill to her loving 
heart, and sent her home weeping to try in vain 
to console poor Constance. 


My brother’s estate 


They had thought two weeks of this painful ' 





suspense more than they could endure, but 
weeks seemed very short to look back upon, 
when three long months had passed and they 
yet knew nothing of the wanderer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hilburn urged Constance to return home, 
and let them try to fill her husband’s place, but 
the young wife would not leave her own home, 
where sooner or later she felt assured her hus- 
band would seek her. Amy remained with her 
sister in those long desolate summer months, 
when the house they had expected to fill with 
gay friends seemed so deserted and dreary. 

The summer flowers were fading fast, and 
the fall fruits ripening upon the trees, when 
one evening Amy and Constance were sitting 
upon the porch listening for the whistle of the 
evening train from the city. Every evening 
they had thus waited and listened, scarcely ex- 
pecting now to be rewarded for their patient 
watching, yet from long habit continuing the 
almost hopeless vigil. 

In this long anxious summer Constance 
seemed to have lost years of her youth. The 
pale, sad shadow on the porch on the Septem- 
ber evening, was but a heart-breaking contrast 
to the beautiful woman who had come in the 
spring to that stately home. Patient and 
prayerful she had been in all this time of an- 
guish, but she had wasted away till Amy felt 
a sickening dread that she would sink down 
exhausted, and die broken hearted. 

The train had been in some moments, when 
one of the servants called Amy away upon 
some domestic errand, and Constance was left 
alone. Looking, from long habit, down the 
avenue leading from the porch to the gate, 
Mrs. Severn suddenly felt her heart first sink- 
ing, then throbbing almost to suffocation, as a 
tall figure appeared slowly approaching her. 
Surely, surely she knew that form and step. 
She started forward, but a sudden deathly 
faintness came over her and she sank back 
into her seat, feeling as if the strength that had 
sustained her throughout the terrible summer 
was all taken from her at one blow. Before 
she had regained the composure and strength 
for which she was struggling, her husband 
stood before her. She rose to her feet at once. 

‘Lawrence! My husband! My own dear 
husband !’? There was no room for doubting 
the rapture of that cry. He caught her in his 
arms, as she tottered towards him, and, lifting 
her, carried her into the house. For several 
moments there was no word spoken, then he 
said :— 

“Constance, I meant to write you and bid 
you farewell, but my heart hungered so for one 
look into your face before we parted, that I 
could not keep my resolution.” 

“Farewell! Part! Lawrence, what do you 
mean? You cannot intend to go away from 
me again. Oh, my husband, no! no! Cannot 
you see that separafion kills me. Look in my 
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face, and you can never speak of parting! 

















“But Constance, listen. I am a ruined 
man!’’ 

“Ruined? How?’ 

“On the evening before I left here, I received 
a letter from England informing me that my 
brother, whom [ and all his friends supposed 
to be a single man, was privately married, and 
just before his death made a will leaving his 
property to his son, who came of age last spring. 
His mother died soon after my brother, and 
the papers in her possession were kept sealed 
until my nephew was twenty-one, when he 
found the marriage certificate, register of bap- 
tism, and will. I left upon receipt of the letter, 
and reached New York just in time to take the 
steamer for Liverpool. Constance, for your 
sake I prayed that I would find the story false ; 
for your sake, I sifted every grain of evidence, 
questioned every point advanced, but it is all 
true. All, I have so long called my own, be- 
longs to another. I will not keep you to serve 
a ruined man; your father is wealthy. I have 
come to bid you farewell, and to go forth to 
again endeavor to conquer fortune.”’ 

“My husband !” 

Oh, the infinite wealth of tenderness in the 
tone, as the two words fell upon Lawrence 
Severn’s ear. 

** My husband,’’ Constance said‘again, ‘‘ why 
did you bear all this burden of suspense and 
grief alone? My place was by your side to 
comfort and encourage you, and you wronged 
me of my proudest privilege, when you shut 
me out from your trial and sorrow. Women 
do not marry, Lawrence, to laugh through the 
sunny days of prosperity, and then cower away 
from a storm, and leave the tusband they 
love to bear its pitiless fury alone. But that 
you grieve, I could almost smile at your pro- 
posal to seek fortune alone. O Lawrence! 
Lawrence!” and here her voice broke in pas- 
sionate sobbing, ‘‘ you will kill me if you leave 
me again!’’ 

‘Constance, can I believe my own happi- 
ness? You would bear poverty, deprivation, 
for my sake? You love me so much, Con- 
stance ?”’ 

‘Surely, my husband, you never doubted my 
love for you? When have I not loved you? 
I began to love you when I was a mere baby, 
and every year of my life has but given new 
strength to my love. I could not have mar- 
ried, had I not loved you!”’ 

Not then or there did she reproach him with 
the agony he had caused her by his long mys- 
terious absence, but Amy was not so careful. 
In a burst of indignation, scarcely tempered by 
respect, she gave him her opinion of his deser- 
tion of dear Constance, and spared him no de- 
tail of her sister’s sufferings. Painful as the 
recital was, a delicious delight filled his heart, 
as he learned, though so late, how his wife 
loved him. 

It would make my story too long to tell how 
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cheerfully Constance quitted her country home, 
which she assured her husband she left without 
regret, filled as it was with painful associations. 
They were never very poor. Mr. Hilburn 
settled at once upon his child a sufficient in- 
come to secure comfort, and Mr. Severn re- 
sumed his old business under favorable aus- 
pices, but there were many luxuries to be 
abandoned, many extravagances resigned, and 
many pleasures passed by. Pretty Amy took 
a pardonable pride in teaching Constance all 
her newly acquired accomplishments in needle 
work and housekeeping, and it was found that 
Mr. Severn’s income would fully warrant the 
beautiful wedding present, which Amy re- 
ceived in the winter following the summer 
when, for her sister’s sake, she had so persist- 
ently watched for the post-man, and borne the 
daily disappointment of finding his mail-bag 
contained, ‘‘ nothing this morning, miss.’’ 


OUR BABY. 
BY JENNIE E, CHENEY. 

Under the violets lying, 

Stilled in a deep repose, 
Limbs of Parian whiteness, 

Cheeks of lily and rose ; 
Clustering waves and golden, 

Shading a forehead fair— 
Ah, what a sunny lustre 

Those ringlets used to wear! 
Lips where roseate tinges, 

Flushed with the life-blood’s flow— 
Why did an icy chillness 

Steal their beautiful glow 1— 
Eyes where dancing sunbeams 

Shone with a glorious light, 
Soul-lit orbs of azure, 

Curtained away from sight— 
Curtained by silken fringes, 

Arching a snowy lid, 
Under the violets lying 

Silently, safely hid. 
For just as the morn uplifted 

Her banners of purple and gold, 
We heard a sweet voice calling 

Our lamb to the Shepherd’s fold. 
So, draping the beautiful clay, 

Whence the stainless spirit fled, 
Under a mound of violets, 

With a white stone at its head, 
We laid it away to slumber, 

Till a glorious morn shall rise, 
Chasing away the shadows— 

Unsealing those beautiful eyes, 


em 


ALL of us who are worth anything, spend 
our manhood in unlearning the follies, or ex- 
piating the mistakes, of our yonth.—SHELLEY. 


WHATEVER expands the affections or en- 
larges the sphere of our sympathies—whatever 
makes us feel our relation to the universe, 
‘and all that it inherits,’”’ in time and in eter- 
nity, to the great and beneficent Cause of all, 
must unquestionably refine our nature and 
elevate us in the scale of being.—CHANNING. 
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MRS. O. FOGY’S SUPPER-TABLE 
TALK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS SLIMMENS,” 


SUMMER BOARDERS. 

How nice it does seem to be at home once 
more! It’s only a month—only four short 
weeks since we left it; I say short, because 
there were only seven days in ’em, though I’m 
certain, had I not gone by the almanac, I 
should have taken my affirmation there were 
seventeen in each. How cool this dining-room 
is; and how pleasant it seems to have a silver 
fork for the pickles, and my napkin in a ring, so 
I can tell it from my neighbors, and plenty of 
teaspoons, and the custard in a handsome cut- 
giass dish with a filagree stand! I declare, if 
Thomas hasn’t given us fried spring chicken, 
too! He’s a good servant, Thomas is, with 
all his faults. He knows my weakness for 
fried spring chicken. He knows that I went 
into the country in order to have all I wished of 
it; yes, fried chicken, ad libitum, as you say ; 
but he'll never guess till I tell him, that I 
haven’t tasted chicken but once since I went 
away, and that was an old hen a hundred 
years old, seasoned with salt pork, which I 
abominate, and sandwiched between two pieces 
of greasy leather. Yes, and that chicken did 
full duty even in its old age, for it, unassisted 
by any aide-de-camp of younger fowl or lamb, 
served a party of eleven for dinner two days. 
I dare say Thomas would cry if I should tell 
him all I have suffered since we left this house. 
It’s a wonder I am here alive! don’t’you think 
I’ve grown frightfully thin, for me? Why, 
my dresses lap over four inches at least, yet I 
could hardly hook them without assistance, 
before I went away. 

‘‘Summer boarders,’’ forsooth! J can re- 
member when to go out in the country for a 
few weeks in the summer meant solid comfort 
and solid pleasure. It meant a large square 
room on the second floor, with a honeysuckle- 
vine for a curtain to the windows, and a cool 
breeze through the hall below, and strawber- 
ries and cream, and light biscuits, and the free- 
dom of the cherry trees, and plenty to eat, with 
nice old-fashioned dishes and clean table linen. 
People used to pay a moderate price, and have 
fun and enjoy themselves. But now! another 
second-joint, if you please. 

‘You were opposed to boarding in the coun- 
try!” If there’s one thing about you, Fogy, 
more curious than another, it’s your short 
memory. ‘‘Opposed,”’ indeed! when you de- 
clared you wouldn’t eat city lamb and green 
peas, and kicked the coverlid off every night 
for a week with declaring our room was so 
close, and you did wish you were lying in a hay- 
mow, or under a haystack like little Boy Blue. 

Haystacks! how do you like ’em, anyhow, 
Fogy, for a steady bed? Do you think they 
are equal, on the whole, to a good spring-bed 





with a hair mattress? ‘‘ Used to suit you better 
when you were a young fellow?” But that’s 
begging the question. How do they compare, 
now, with our arrangement up stairs? The 
very thought of ’em makes you rub your aching 
knee. It’s my opinion you’ll never get over 
the rheumatism you contracted on that new- 
mown hay. How’s that? ‘‘ Didn’t contract 
rheumatism—it contracted you!’’ You may 
well say that, Fogy. You go stooping about 
like a little old man ever since that unfortunate 
night. I know you wouldn’t have sought re- 
fuge in that damp hay if the bed had not been 
so hard, and the plaster of the ceiling only half 
an inch from your nose; still, J had to endure 
it, and you should have remained by me, in- 
stead of chuckling at me in that very trying 
manner, when I groaned and tossed, and twit- 
ting me with your intention of taking to the 
open fields. I wasn’t so revengeful but that I 
called after you to take my travelling-shawl, 
but you didn’t hear. When people of our age 
try to be romantic the usual consequence is 
rheumatism. I’m not romantic any longer, 
Fogy, and sol escape rheumatism. But youare 
always paying too dear for the whistle. You 
go out bare-headed, to look at the stars, and 
are taken with a fit of sneezing; you wade in 
the water after lilies and have painsin your 
knees ; you stretch out on new-mown hay, fall 
asleep, winking at the stars, and wake up with 
a June-bug in your mouth, and cramps in every 
joint. When it comes to that, old folks better 
put on woollen stockings and stay in the house 
of evenings. There will always be plenty of 
young people to keep the world a-going. As 
for the country, I’m sick of it. I never mean 
to go near it again, unless we buy a place of 
our own, and take out our plate, and China, 
and servants ; in which case 1’d like to have 
the road in front of our villa paved, and hire 
a man with a cart to drive back and forth over 
it at night, so as to have a little music to sleep 
by. What’s that? ‘I’m like the woman who 
lost a snoring husband, and was like to die for 
want of rest, until her friends thought of grind- 
ing a coffee-mill at the head of the bed, which 
soon had the desired effect.’”” That’s neither 
funny nor original, Fogy ; your anecdotes never 
are, besides always having something low about 
them. ‘“‘You thought that was a very high- 
toned anecdote?’’ Now, if you’re jesting, or 
punning, or anything of that sort, you needn’t 
trouble yourself, for I never understaad, your 
allusions. They slip off me like water off a 
duck’s back. High-toned, indeed! as if a cof- 
fee-mill—‘“‘ Beg pardon, you had no grounds for 
your remark. You’ll turn the subject. You 
wonder if it takes ten mills to make a scent if 
they use the genuine ‘fragrant Mocha?’’”’ Of 
course they don’t! there’s nothing genuine 
nowadays, nothing—and coffee is the greatest 
humbug of all. Makes you make “a rye face”’ 
to think of that they gave us in the country ? 
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I don’t blame you for that, my dear; but, as I 
was saying, if I had a country place, I’d want 
to carpet the lawn. I think Wilton is far supe- 
rior to grass when it actually comes to walking 
upon it. And I should desire no birds but 
nightingales ; they sing at a proper hour, in- 
stead of waking you up, just when you are 
ready to take your best nap, at four o’clock in 
the morning. 

This tea is truly refreshing, Fogy. It is one 
of the canons of my faith that there is no tea 
equal to a fine article of gunpowder. Rifle me 
of every other comfort, and as long as I have 
that left—‘‘ You will never go off; always have 
a@ good stock on hand—have no other aim in life 
—never ‘kick against the pricks’—always have 
something in the barrel’’—good gracious, Fogy, 
what are you talking about? ‘I needn’t fire 
up?” One wonld think I was a deadly weapon 
the way you run on, just because I mentioned 
gunpowder tea. J talked of cannons and rifles! 
I did no such thing. I never mentioned them. 
But you can’t vex me to-night, Fogy, I’m too 
glad to get home. Will you have another cup? 
“Full up to the muzzle, now.’”’ I wish you 
would not use such expressions. They always 
shock me, and, while they may be appropriate 
to the Bowery or the Battery, they are out of 
order on Madison Square. 

Summer Boarders! What a wretched, mis- 
treated, forlorn set of people they are! I trust 
that never again shall we help to swell their 
miserable numbers. Leaving luxurious homes, 
the cool shadow of brown-stone walls, the pri- 
vileges of Croton and a private bath-room— 
forsaking their spacious parlors with double 
blinds, and the handsome sleeping apartments 
where they can lounge all day enjoying the 
dolce far niente of a loose muslin wrapper, they 
flee to—they don’t know what. ‘Country air 
and country fare.’’ I think it must be the air 
they pay so outrageously for, as it cannot possi- 
bly be the fare. Why, Fogy, I thought from 
that advertisement that it must be an earthly 
paradise. I scarcely hoped to be so fortunate 
as to secure “‘board’’ in such a rural Eden. 
What’s that? ‘Got all I paid for—got bored 
beyond my expectations!’ Well, I did, I 
admit. 

Let me recall what it was the advertiser pro- 
mised : ‘‘Charming Rural Retreat, pure moun- 
tain air, delightful drives, large farm-house, 
with pleasant rooms overlooking beautiful 
scenery ; trout brook; plenty of fruit, abund- 
ance of milk and fresh butter, a bountiful 
table, and full privileges of the place!’’ that 
was aboutit. I began to think it was a retreat 
some time before we got through the muddy 
lane which preceded the house. It was nearly 
dark when we reached it, you remember, and 
the frogs had already begun to sing. Nothing 
makes me so melancholy as the evening con- 
certs of frogs. There was one veteran leader 
of the orchestra. I give you my word, Fogy, 
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that when he began I thought it was a bull, 
and looked behind us in terror, thinking he 
was in pursuit. I never knew before why they 
were called bull-frogs until I heard him. It 
made me homesick right away ; still, I could 
have overcome my prejudice against frogs ; 
there’s something respectable even about that 
animal when you have reason to suppose it to 
be several centuries old—to have been a squat- 
ter in that same swamp perhaps before Colum- 
bus discovered America; but I did not like to 
alight in a barnyard when I had pictured a 
lovely lawn; and I didn’t like that huge dog 
rushing out at us; nor, chancing to observe a 
cow—or what I supposed to be a cow, from the 
fact that they were deriving milk from her—to 
observe this cow put her foot in a pail of milk, 
and that milk not thrown away, but carried to 
the kitchen. It made me imagine that I tasted 
cow’s foot in my tea. The introduction, in 
fact, was unpleasant, but I should not have 
allowed that to affect me long. I was hungry 
with taking a light lunch in a hurry and travel- 
ling forty miles, and I consoled myself with a 
picture of that cool and airy Gining-room in 
which supper awaited us. I expected some- 
thing nice. I am pretty good at calculating, 
you know, for a woman who has never been in 
business, and I had amused myself in the cars 
with specuiating on the profit to be made out 
of summer boarders, at twenty dollars a week 
a-piece, where the people had so little to buy, 
and no city rent-or taxes to pay. ‘‘They have 
their own fuel, their own fiour, butter, veal, 
lamb, pork, chickens, eggs, cream, berries, etc.,”’ 
I said to myself, ‘‘and they can well afford to 
give us all they promise, and still make a hand- 
some profit.’”” So I had pictured a real nice 
supper ; like ours, only a great deal better, with 
a gallon glass bowl of fresh berries, a large 
pitcher of thick cream, lamb chops, crisp pota- 
toes, chickens stewed in cream, or fried, deli- 
cious light biscuits or waffles, and all the other 
country luxuries. 

It was a blow—it really was a blow, Fogy, 
when they took us through that open garret to 
the little low half-story room, with one small 
window, which they said was the one we had 
““engaged.”’” We had only one towel between 
us, you remember, and you had to get on the 
bed to give me room to make my toilet. You 
bumped it, I recollect—your head, I mean—the 
first time you tried it; though you got so you 
managed very well, after you had sufficient 
practice. I looked out the window, but it was 
too dark to see the mountains, and, afterwards, 
I found the window was too small, and that a 
corn-crib on the “lawn” shut out the view, if 
it had been everso large. You fell, going down 
the steep stairs in the dark, with no railing to 
take hold of, and TI laughed at you quite wigk- 
edly—which I had better not have done, for I 
slipped myself the next day, and have hada 





lame ankle ever since. 
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However, I did not laugh any more that 
night; for we went in to tea directly after, and 
that took away all inclination to mirth. I will 
admit that I was cross the remainder of the 
evening, that I took more than my fair share 
of the bed that night, and that I did not pity 
you when you asked if we were lying on a grid- 
iron like a pair of porter-house steaks. It was 
a hot night, yet you tried to keep up your 
spirits, and imagine we were taking things 
more coolly than we would have done in the 
large front room at home. You made reckless 
attempts to be funny, saying we should be over- 
done if we laid there all night—that the land- 
lady ought to come up and pepper-and-salt us 
and serve us up at once; you said your voice 
was growing husk-y from contact with such a 
mattress; and you asked me, next morning, to 
examine your back and see if I could not write 
a page of music on the bars I should find there. 
You remarked that there might be living springs 
up in the hills, but they had neglected to put 
any in their beds. But, as I say, I was cross, 
and wouldn’t be pleasant until nearly break- 
fast time. I leave it to your good sense, Fogy, 
to say if it would not put the most amiable 
person out of temper to expect spring chicken 
and realize dried beef. Yes, it was a shock, 
when I went in to that table and saw the black 
bread, the chips of smoked beef, and the skimpy 
plate of butter. The landlady told us she would 
heve had berries, but they brought such a good 
price in market that morning she thought they 
had better sell all they had. If it should be 
rainy to-morrow, and the berries were sour and 
sandy, we might have all we liked—particularly 
if we would rise early and help pick ’em! Then 
the tea! Fogy, I’m confident it was dried 
clover flavored with summer savory. I thought 
[ should explode, as I recalled my favorite gun- 
powder, You must have understood the mean- 
ing glances I shot at you across the table. I 
might have endured the sugar, but when it 
came to the milk, I was angry! Beecher says 
there are people ‘‘who pray cream and lire 
skim milk.’’ Leave out the “r,’’ Fogy, and 
his expression will exactly describe our case 
while boarding in the country—pay cream, and 
live skim milk. Yes, Thomas, you may bring 
in a little more hot tea, This is the first I have 
had since I left home, and I must indulge in an 
extra cup. 

I will never deny that I felt cross after that 
supper; yet, with that sanguine temperament 
which belongs to me, I looked forward to break- 
fast with considerable hope—the more so be- 
cause I felt faint at the pit of my stomach after 
eating so little the night before. In my mind’s 
eye I saw the table laid with a large bouquet of 
freshly-gathered roses in the centre, still spark- 
ling with country dew. How’s that? ‘The 
due did not come in quite so early.”” Sparkling 
with dew, I say ;a platter of brook-trout at one 
end, of lamb chops at the other—chops from 





some sweet little lamb that was yesterday frisk- 
ing about the fields—a plate of hot muffins, 
golden with eggs, a delicate omelette, and an 
urn of fragrant coffee flanked by that pitcher 
of yellow cream. ‘The cream of the joke ?”’ 
yes, my love, I never, never shall go into the 
country again to enjoy cream, or even new 
milk. They have but one use for cream in the 
rural districts, which is, to make poor butter 
out of it. Eggs, too,are almostamyth. Their 
custards, these are all made of corn-starch, and 
they rise their cakes and biscuits with sour 
yeast. How? ‘Too eggs-sell-ent and eggs- 
pence-ive for summer boarders?” When you 
think of it you long to “wreak thought upon 
eggs-pression.”” Well, well, wreakit, my dear ; 
if it will make you feel any better, you may— 
“‘eggs-patiate on the subject to your heart’s 
content.’”” You’ve put more eggs in your last 
few sentences than we saw all the time we were 
inthecountry. ‘*They had them there the way 
I like them—rare.”’ Yes, rare enough !—but, 
about that breakfast, what did we have, Fogy? 
Some cold pork-and-beans, which, our hostess 
assured us, were aiways a treat to city people ; 
rye coffee with skimmed milk boiled in ; soda- 
biscuits, so heavy and mottled with green that 
I mistook them for paper-weights of verd-an- 
tique. You asked for potatoes, and she told you 
that they were not making use of them now, 
and should have none until the new ones came 
in, which would be some time in August, as 
theirs were very late. You remarked that 
southern potatoes were plenty in market, and 
she replied that she supposed so, but they were 
too high-priced for them—city people, who 
always had all the money they wanted, might 
indulge in them, if they chose. I asked for 
some cream, which had the effect both to as- 
tonish and offend her; she said the milk was 
all set for butter, and she couldn’t disturb it 
now. 

That was the breakfast. After that she 
showed us into the best room, where she had 
little pieces of old rag-carpet laid down over 
her new ingrain wherever any one was likely to 
step; and where, after hesitating and coloring 
up, she requested me not to sit on the sofa, 
“except when I was tired,’”’ as it was not very 
stout, and I was—‘“‘decidedly so!” Yes, Fogy, 
did you ever? I had to laugh at that. She 
was evidently very much relieved when I 
laughed instead of getting angry—the stiff old 
horse-hair thing. ‘‘What?” Why, the sofa of 
course. “Oh, you thought I meant the far- 
mer’s wife!’ Think of it, my love! I, Mrs. 
O. Fogy, of New York, who can’t have broca- 
telle soft enough at home, requested not to 
make too free use of a second-hand hair-cloth 
sofa! She did give me permission, however, to 
sit in the rocking-chair as muchas I pleased; 
she saw there wasn’t room for me between the 
arms, I suppose. I did squeeze into it a few 
times, but the top of it always knocked my 
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chignon off, and it had the crook in the back 
in the wrong place, so that her rocking-chair 
has not suffered severely under a month’s siege 
of summer boarders. 

She said she had three more couples engaged, 
and when I inquired where she was going to 
lodge them, she said, ‘‘Oh, my! folks only 
wanted a place to sleep. They were so glad to 
get in the country, they weren’t partikelar 
about what they got.” “Of course,’’ I said, 
‘vou regulate the price according to the accom- 
modation?’’ ‘‘ Laws, no,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ folks 
is willin’ to pay any price for the privileges of a 
place like this!”” Privileges! we found out what 
they were, by degrees, my dear. The privilege 
of going without water and towels in hot 
weather, of being smothered and starved, and 
waiting on ourselves, and going without fruit 
and vegetables, living on corned meat and 
poor bread, and being told, whenever we had 
lamb three days in succession, or mush and 
milk for dessert, that ‘‘summer boarders was 
always so fond of it, they couldn’t get enough.”’ 

We could not reach that “ trout-brook”’ with- 
out going through the rye-field, which was a 
luxury more strictly forbidden even than the 
horsehair sofa, while, as to the drive, love or 
money could not procure a vehicle, and we had 
been so indiscreet as to leave our horses and car- 
riage behind. We had the old lumber wagon 
the day ‘of the picnic—do you know what he 
charged us forit, Fogy? ‘‘ Five dollars apiece, 
all ’round,’’ so, as there were ten persons in it, 
he got fifty dollars for a day’s loan of his wa- 
gonand team. As he said, ‘‘ conveyances was 
skeerce, and city people was willin’ to pay 
almost any price for them.”’ 

O Fogy, Fogy, that was a curious picnic! If 
you and Jones had not had the forethought to 
send down to the city for lemons, pickled oys- 
ters, lobster-salad, and ice cream, we would 
have had a hard time. As it was, there was 
noice. Ice is a luxury which people who enjoy 
the pleasures of country living can afford to do 
without. I told our hostess to put up a liberal 
supply of good things, and we would reward 
her for any extra exertion she might make. As 
she had three days’ warning, and the basket 
was large and heavy, I did not know but that, 
at last, she had opened her heart and her larder. 
But when we came to spread the cloth on that 
tiat rock and open the basket, we discovered 
two large loaves of rye and Indian bread, two 
stale green currant pies, two gingerbread, ditto, 
a small piece of cheese, and a smaller lump or 
pool of melted butter. I did feel mortified, for 
the gentlemen’s sake, who were all ravenously 
hungry, and especially as Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
timer had come out “‘ for this day only,” to en- 
joy the luxury of a real rural picnic—a thing 
dreamed of, but never before realized. I could 
have sat right down in that damp moss and 
cried, for you and Jones had said nothing about 
your contributions. Let me see, I hugged you, 





didn’t I, when you came iugging them out of 
that cool corner under the rock? ‘‘ First time 
in twenty years! You’d get a barrel of pickled 
oysters every day, if it would produce a repeti- 
tion of the effect.’”’” Nonsense, Fogy! I’ve 
hugged you more than once in twenty years. 
I think I did so the birthday when you brought 
me home my set of diamonds and emeralds ; 
also, if I’m not mistaken, on the occasion of 
my camel’s-hair shawl. If you or any other 
man like that sort of a thing in a wife, you 
know how to provoke it; a set of jewels, a 
piece of point-lace, a moire antique, or a real 
shawl, will be almost certain to produce the 
desired effect—yes, even lobster-salad, if timed 
as judiciously as that was. 

Well, we had a feast, didn’t we? the only 
thing which disturbed my enjoyment was to 
see the way our host, who had to act as cicerone 
to the party, plunged into the pickled oysters. 
I almost hoped that his fourth saucer of ice- 
cream would make him sick. But it didn’t! 
These people can stand anything! ‘‘ Worst of 
it is, they think we can, too!’’ Yes, especially 
imposition. As I was saying, those oysters 
tasted better than anything I had eaten for 
years. I almost felt as if I were at home once 
more. The sorrows of the past three weeks 
melted into indistinctness; I began to have 
faith in the country once more, and the health- 
ful nature of country fare, and to feel undecided 
about writing to the housekeeper to send for 
the servants and get the house in order for our 
speedy return. 

All that vanished when we reached our 
‘‘rural retreat’? in the frog-musical twilight. 
We were weary, and our heads ached with the 
wind, and sun, and dust of the day (to say no- 
thing of the lobsters and lemonade), and we 
sighed for a nice hot cup of tea, to be followed 
by a cool, soft bed. She gave us bread and 
milk that night—blue milk and dry bread, at 
that—saying that we had had such a feast in 
the woods she supposed we would not want any- 
thing to eat again for a week. I sat down and 
wrote to Maria, on the corner of my pine wash- 
stand, before I went to bed that night, that I 
was sick and coming home; could she find 
Thomas and the chambermaid, and have a nice 
tea on Thursday evening, and the bath ready, 
and the best lavendered linen on our bed? for 
I was tired of country luxuries, and thought 
city ones agreed better with my constitution. 

Ah, this is delicious! and, Thomas, you may 
send down to Maillard’s for some chocolate ice- 
cream ; I’ve only had one ice in four long, hot 
weeks. I’ll sink into the softest arm-chair, 
and forget all about the fo~bidden sofa, as I sip 
my cream, and look forward to a good night’s 
rest. If you were only musical, Fogy, I would 
ask you to sing ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ There 
is nothing so fits one to appreciate that old 
melody, as to act, for a few weeks, daily, the 
character of Summer Boarder. 
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Yes, if you wish to deprive yourself of every 
luxury under the sun—‘‘except that of being 
shaved’’—to take your coffee without cream— 
‘but with plenty of dandelion, my dear’’—to 
drink water without ice—“‘ice is a winter luxury 
in the country, my love ; they will have plenty 
of it, if you like to try it, next December’’—to 
lie on pillows without feathers—‘“ they need all 
the feathers to feather their nests, I suppose’’— 
to eat custards without eggs—‘“‘ eggsasperating, 
isn’t it?’’—to eat “‘boiied victuals’ with the 
thermometer at ninety—‘‘ greens to the green, 
my darling’’—to lie in an attic—‘‘ you should 
never lie, wherever you are, but the attic’s to 
make a philosopher of you, of course’’—to have 
the very air of heaven served out to you ina 
pint measure—‘*‘ that’s the p’int, my dear; you 
should have taken measures to get out of it 
sooner.’’ Fogy! how you do interrupt !—this is 
what it is to seek a Rural Retreat and become 
a Summer Boarder—(Fogy echoing—‘ bored 
her!’’) 

-————2-oe 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. 
BY KAY ESS. 

THE long weary day, with its weight of care 
and anxiety, hath slowly faded from our view, 
and with a grateful sense of relief we turn to 
the gathering shadows of the ever welcome 
evening. How blissful to know that God 
draws the curtain around us, kindly shutting 
out from our vision all sight of the weary day- 
labor ! 

’*T was evening when Christ knelt in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, and who shall say that the 
outpourings of that holy heart did not leave its 
influence even in the dewy blades, and in the 
gentle whisperings of the trees, as the solemn 
night air bore it o’er their swaying branches 
up to the gate of heaven. And as His words 
were borne away, did nota hush profound, and 
a gathering solemn stillness creep over all, as 
for a moment he waited for the submission 
that said: ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be done ?’’ 
I believe there did; and now when the night- 
time comes, and the evening shadows fall 
around our path, do we not sometimes feel with 
almost supernatural clearness this holy influ- 
ence steal o’er our souls? A something scarcely 
tangible, yet with us a bright vision almost 
whispering to our tired souls glad words of 
other realms. How blessed to know that God 
cares for us, that He sends the messenger whose 
gentle voice so soothed our aching hearts— 
aching with their load of sin and sorrow ! 

How tranquillizing and consoling is this be- 
lief! His presiding influence keeps us. Amid 
all the shiftings and uncertainties of the world 
He never forgets us, but is with us through all 
this weary life-journey, even until we take the 
last backward look at its intermingled waves 
of joy and sorrow, and our feet press wearily 
forward into the dark valley of the shadow of 





death. Then more than ever does His love 
encompass us. The angels of His mercy are 
round about us, hovering with waiting wings 
to enfold us as we silently ford the lonely 
river from whose shadowy shore there is no 
returning. 

a 


WHAT AM I, THEN? 
BY MRS. H. M. L. WARNER. 


WuatamiI,then? A creature gifted 
With a sense of joy and woe; 

Ever by the dull waves drifted, 
As the night tides come and go, 

Reaching up to heaven’s bright portal 
Through the vast, wide realm of thought, 

Half forgetting I am mortal— 
Then am I naught? 

What am I, then? a creature moulded 
In thine image, O Most High! 

And, within my breast enfolded, 
Something is that cannot die; 

The soul with all its brave belongings, 
Where hope, and love, and faith are wrought ; 

Freighted with immortal longings— 
Then am I naught? 

What am I, then, a speck, an atom, 
Floating on the waves of time, 

Listening to the wondrous world hum, 
Hurrying to a hidden shrine ; 

Thirsting for those joys supernal, 
Which by death alone are brought, 

When compared with the Eternal, 
Then I am naught. 





THE PAST. 
BY MABEL GRAY. 
‘As for the past, what predominates in memory? 
Hopes baffled.” —Byron. 

Ou say not so, for in the Past 
Were many happy hours ; 

Ye but remember all its thorns, 
Forgetful of its flowers. 

For every one, in looking back 
Across life’s troubled sea, 

Finds many a moment in its track, 
Of pleasure bright and free. 

’Tis true there were some April days, 
Half sunshine and half rain, 

The harbingers of sunny May, 
With all her joyous train 

Of birds, and bees, and azure skies, 
Of leafy trees and flowers ; 

Oh, were it not for April days 
There ’d be no summer hours. 

Oh, there must be some sorrow here, 
Some grief as well as mirth ; 

Or *twould not be what God designed, 
’T were heaven, then, not earth. 

If naught of sadness filled the Past, 
’T were fearful, then, to die; 

But now we know through sorrow here 
We pass to joy on high. 

Then still let hope’s bright rainbow gleam 
Above life’s checkered way, 

With promises of happiness 
To gild some future day. 

And though the end be not attained 
On earth, for which we’ve striven, 
The fruitage of each earth-sown hope 

We'll perfect find in heaven. 
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BOX, WiTH PIN-CUSHION. 

Materials.—A round card-board box with cover, 
™mcasuring one and a quarter inch in height, and two 
and a half inches across, melon seeds, large black 
beads, scarlet velvet, very narrow gold braid, some 
wadding, stiff paper, varnish. 

THIS box is meant for keeping rings, pins, 
needles, ete. Upon the cover there is a quilted 
cushion, covered like the box itself, with scarlet 
velvet. The edge of the cover is ornamented 
with a strip of velvet, pasted upon stiff paper, 
and cut out in small tabs; the strip is edged 
with very narrow gold braid (see Illustration). 
The tabs come beyond the cover. The bottom 
part and border of the box are covered with 
melon seeds sewn in the following manner: 
Observe, first, to insert the needle only through 
the joint of the seed ; the thread must not be cut 
off at the end of a round, but drawn through the 
first seed of the completed round toits opposite 
point, where the second round begins. Begin 
at the middle of the bottom part by stringing 
16 seeds on a thread ; push them close together 
and fasten the thread. In the second round, 





thread on 2 fresh seeds between 2 seeds of the 
preceding round. Third rownd, like the second. 
In the fourth round, draw the needle through the 
2 last threaded seeds of the preceding round, 
and thread 2 more seeds. Fifth round, thread 
2 more seeds between 2 seeds of the preceding 
round, * then draw the needle through the next 
2 fresh threaded seeds of the fifth round, thread 
a black bead, missing the 2 following seeds of 
the preceding round under it, and repeat from 
* to the end of the round. This round forms 
the projecting border at the bottom. Then 
continue to work on and cover the sides of the 
box, by drawing first the thread through the 2 








missed seeds of the fifth round, threading on 2 
fresh seeds always after 2 of them. In the fol- 
lowing round, thread on 3 fresh seeds after 2 
seeds of the preceding round; then work a 
round in which 2 more seeds are threaded after 
3 seeds of the preceding round. The following 
round forms the projecting border round the 
top of the cover. After every 2 seeds, thread 
on 3 fresh seeds, through the opposite points of 
which the thread is drawn; also, threading on 
a bead after every 3 seeds. The cover is then 
fastened on to the box with a few stitches. 





D> 


YARD MEASURE IN THE SHAPE OF 
A WALNUT. 

Materials.—The shell of a large walnut, light green 
purse silk, green silk ribbon two-fifths of an inch 
wide, a piece of whalebone, two large beads, two 
smal brass rings, copal varnish. 

OuR pattern is made of a large walnut-shell, 
carefully smoothed out inside. Each half of 
the shell is hollowed out a little at the top and 
at the bottom, so that when both halves are 


joined together a round opening remains at the 
top and bottom. Besides this make in one-half 
of the shell, in the middle of the wide side, an 
opening three-fifths of an inch wide, one-tenth 
of an inch deep; this opening forms afterwards 
a slit in the nutshell. Then take a round piece 
of whalebone, which must be three-fifths of an 
inch ionger than the nutshell, fasten at either 
end of this whalebone a large bead covered 
with green silk, and fasten the ribbon for the 
measure in the middle, by sewing one end of it 
on the whalebone. When the measure has 
been. wound round the piece of whalebone, the 
latter is placed inside one-half of the shell, so 
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that the ends come out at both the openings, at 
the top and bottom, and the measure out of the 
slit in the middle; both halves are then gummed 
together. The shells are varnished with copal 
varnish, and when this is dry, covered with 
green silk netting. This covering is sewn to- 

‘ gether on both sides, a small opening only is 
left, which is worked round with button-hole 
stitch in green silk overa brass ring. A larger 
brass ring is fastened at the end of the measure 
which comes out of the slit, and is also covered 
with green silk stitches. 


ee 


THREE USEFUL PATTERNS 
IN BERLIN WOOL, FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 
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Explanation.—s black. Sdarkred. O white. 
® dark yellow. 
These patterns can be continued to any size 


desired. 
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CROCHET BRIOCHE CUSHION. 

Materials.—Half a pound of white and scarlet fleecy 
10-thread, green, violet, scarlet, black, and maize- 
colored filoselle. 

BEGIN in the centre, and work a circle of 7 
rounds in plain double crochet; then work 5 
rounds in the following manner: * 1 stitch 
plain, insert the needle into the middle of the 
next stitch, draw the wool out, insert the needle 
underneath the stitch, draw the wool out, in- 
sert the needle again into the middle of the fol- 





lowing stitch, and again underneath, cast off 
all the loops together; repeat from *, This 
stitch forms a raised spot. After these 5 rounds 
work a star from Illustration; each of the 





branches has 7 stitches. Then work 4 square 
diamonds with white wool in crochet wool-work 
stitch ; this stitch is worked like the ordinary 
double, only instead of throwing the wool for- 
ward over the needle, it is taken up from un- 
derneath, inserting the needle into the whole 
stitch. Each white square is 36 stitches high; 
increase, therefore, for the first 18 stitches, and 
decrease for the 18 others. Inthe centre of each 
white diamond, embroider an Algerian star in 
silk. The brioche cushion is completed with 
scarlet wool in the same stitch as at the begin- 
ning. It is stuffed with down, and edged with 
a silk cord. 


—-  2aoe CO 


TRIMMING 
FOR COLORED PETTICOATS. 
(See Engraving, Page 393.) 

THE pattern here shown is in a reduced 
size. The petticoat was of gray cashmere, the 
lower edge bound with scarlet braid. The 
flounce, which is put on in box-plaits, accord- 
ing to design, has one row of broad, and two 
rows of narrow scarlet braid at the bottom ; 
it has also a narrow braid to hide where the 
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flounce is laid on, and another of the same 
width about an inch aboveit. The plaits are 
knotted together with scarlet silk at the top, 
according to design, and straps of velvet pointed 
at the top and bottom, ornamented with three 
buttons on each strap. 


22 —— 
BAG FOR FINE LINEN. 


THIS bag consists of two parts, each twenty 
inches long and eight and a half inches broad 
in the middle, slightiy sloped so as to termi- 





nate in a point at each end. It is only or- 
namented on the front, as it is intended to hang 
against the wall. The large red applique is 
eight inches long and four inches broad. The 
white pique leaves are a little larger than those 
of the shoe pocket. The outer black loops are 
ofthick gimp. In order to make the bag roomy, 
gores are put in at the sides; each of these 
measures thirteen and a half inches in length 
and four and a half inches in breadth, ter- 
minating in a point at the under part and sloped 
off at the upper part. These gores begin two 





inches from the under point, and are bound 
on with braid. Each of the principal parts is 
also bound, so that the braid is double at the 
bottom. Both parts are sewn together. Both 
the upper points have a ribbon half a yard long 
and a cotton tassel with a top made of strips of 
red flannel notched. The top of each tassel is 
ornamented with black stitches; the tassel at 
the bottom of the bag must be fuller. The 
loop at the top must be securely fastened. 


—— 


BROOCH OF GRAY PURSE SILK AND 
STEEL BEADS. 


THIS brooch, which is seen on Figs. 1 and 2 
full size, is worked in crochet with gray purse 
silk and small steel beads. It is drawn overa 
raised deal shape of corresponding size, and 


Fig. 1. 





fastened with a pin on the wrong side, Fig. 2. 
String a sufficient quantity of steel beads on 
gray purse silk, make a foundation chain of 
three stitches, jein them into a circle and work 
the 1st round. Two stitches in every stitch, one 
bead after every stitch. Work in rounds, in- 


Fig. 2. 





creasing so as to keep the work flat. When 
the crochet work is large enough, fasten it on 
the deal shape, and sew together on the wrong 
side with large stitches, as in Fig. 2. 


— oe — 


EMBROIDERY. 
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TRICOT PETTICOAT WITH CROCHET 
EDGE. 

Materials.—One and a half pound six-thread fleecy ; 
tricot hook No. 3 (bell gauge). 





THIS comfortable gored petticoat is worked 


lengthwise in tricot, and consists of seven | 


breadths all joined together; of these six are 
sloped off towards the top. Begin with a chain 
of 114 stitches, work for the first breadth twenty- 
one rows straight, and then seventeen rows, 
each of which must be shortened three stitches 
at the upper edge, so that with the last of these 
seventeen rows the under straight part of the 
breadth has only sixty-three stitches. The 
second breadth begins with the next row, which 
is worked above the sloped part, and contains 
again 114 stitches. Six similar breadths are 
now to be worked ; besides which work twenty- 
one rows, which finish the seven straight 
breadths, which, with the first chain of the 
first breadth, as far as the eight inches long 
slit, must be sewn together. Then crochet the 
latter all round with double. First rows inter- 
rupted double-treble, thus: crochet two and 
two close to each other, and then two chain 
and another row of double, which forms the 
conclusion of the upper part. For this inter- 
rupted edge, intended for an elastic half an inch 
broad and the requisite length, lay the two slit 
parts over each other, and push the principal 
part of the folds towards the back of the petti- 
coat. The elastic must be sufficiently wide to 
go over the head and be firmly sewn together 
at the ends. For the border at the bottom, 


work for the first row, always three chain and 
two double alternately ; each of these is worked 





| in one edge stitch of the petticoat. In the eight 
following rows (which are all alike) work in 
each chain scallop two double separated by 
| three chain. 


For the thick scallop of the last 


row, work alternately one double and five treble 
always in one chain scallop. 


NIGHT-DRESS CASE. 


To be made of piqué, and trimmed with 
Cash’s patent ruffling. It is made in the shape 
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night dress to be put in. 
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TOILET TRAVELLING COMPANION, 


Materials.—Striped ticking. American cloth, worst- 
ed braid, and bright-colored silks. 

Fia. 1 gives the whole arrangement of the 
necessaire, and Fig. 2 the travelling companion 
closed. For the ground, cut a straight piece of 
the ticking twenty-four inches long, and six 
inches anda half broad. The side intended for 
the cover must be a little rounded at the cor- 
ners. The American cloth for the inside should 
be double. All the separate pockets are bound 
with braid of a corresponding color, sewn on 
firmly with herring-bone stitch, and then fast- 
ened to the American cloth, and afterwards 


Fig. 1. 
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bound in with the whole. The cover flap, 
which hasa pocket for a comb, requires q piece 
of stuff twelve inches long and two and a half 
inches broad, and is fastened with a fold on 
each cross side to make it roomy. The cover- 
flap is two inches and a half broad. A com- 
partment a little rounded, measuring five inches 
in length and five in breadth, is placed half an 
inch from the outer side on the pocket part. 
In the middle are four pockets with folds turn- 
ing inwards and fastened to the sides, which 








are five inches broad—the two larger ones four 
inches high, the two smaller ones about three 
inches and a half. The two large pockets for 
bottles, etc., have a stitched double flap in the 
middle, which closes with an eye and button. 


Fig. 2. 
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Travelling Companion Closed. 
The flap rounded at the corner is four inches 
and a quarter long and three inches broad. 
Between the pockets is a strap stitched in the 
middle to make two divisions for the handles 
of the brushes, etc. The whole is fastened 
together with a button and loop or an India- 
rubber band. 


——— — ~o+ a 


SHOE POCKET. 


Materials.—A yard and a half of brown Holland, 
ten yards of scarlet braid, ten yards of waved white 
braid, one piece of narrow black braid, black silk 
cordon, white piqué, and scarlet flannel). 

THE back part of the shoe bag measures 
twenty-two inches in width and fourteen inches 
in depth. For the front of the bag the Hol- 
land must measure twelve inches in depth 
and thirty-two inches in width. Bind it with 
woollen braid on to one of the long sides, and 
arrange it in equal folds. The upper breadth 
of each fold covers a space of three and a half 
inches ; and they must be five and a half inches 
distant, and separated by an applique of red 
flannel with a white piqué leaf upon it, and a 
little flower of black cloth. The red applique 
is fastened by a cross-stitch, the white by a but- 
ton-hole stitch of black silk. The space from 
each outer edge measures one and three-quarter 
inches, the space between the folds two inches. 
Along the middle of these spaces the pocket 
part is joined to the under part by placing a 
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piece of waved braid ; and the division is also 
shown by this meins. Both are joined on 
three sides by a woolien braid: the upper part 
of the back is bound together with the flap. 
The binding required for the other parts of the 
flap is clearly shown in the design. In addition 
to the binding, there are little scallops of black 
braid. Five rings are placed at the upper edge 
to hang the pocket by. The design on the 
pockets is almost a repetition of the flaps, and 
may be easily worked from them, 


—_————_—_—_—_—_ ooo _—_—_—— 


SNOW BOOTS IN RIBBED OR RUSSIAN 
CROCHET. 






















No matter how snow boots are made, they 
are never very becoming. In country places 
you often see a knitted sock drawn over the 
boot to protect it from snow and the wearer 
from slipping, which it does most effectually, 
Still there are few country places so isolated 
that the inelegance of a man’s sock can be tole- 
rated. The accompanying pattern of a fleecy 
boot has all the good qualities of a sock, and ina 
town the disfigurement to the footis no greater 
than a shoemaker’s snow boot, added to which 
the expense is most trifling. If additional 
strength is required in the sole, add a piece. of 
felt cut the shape of the boot sole, and stitch 
on firmly to the knitting or crochets Strong 
worsted can be used instead of fleecy wool, 
then a coarse steel crochet hook must be used. 
After the boot has been worn it must be dried 
before a fire. 

Materials required---four ounces three-thread 
black fleecy, bone crochet hook, No. 13 bell 
gauge. Make a chain of 25 stitches. 

1st row. Double crochet or de. 








2d. (Take up the loops always from the back 
of the stitch which forms the rib)—work 12 de ; 
work 3.dc in the 13th or centre loop, rest plain 
dc ; turn. 

3d. Plain de. 

4th. 13 dc; work 3 in centre or 14th loop; 
13 de. 

5th. Plain. Work 34 rows in this manner, 
increasing in the centre stitch every other row. 

35th. Work to the centre stitch, then make a 
chain of 20. 

36th. Work the 20 in de from the back as be- 
fore, and work to the bottom. 

37th. Plain. 38th. Plain. 3914. Decrease one 
stitch at the top of the boot (the 20 chain is for 
the top). 

40th. Decrease one at the top, and make 5 
chain at the bottom of the boot for the heel. 

31st. Work the 5 chain in de; work 3 more 
rows, decreasing at the top every row; then 5 
rows plain. 

50th and the two following. Increase 1 each row 
at the top only. 

54th. Plain. 

55th, 56th, and 57th. Decrease one at the top 
of the boot; then 5 rows plain. Increase 1 
stitch at the top of the next 3 rows, leaving the 
5 additional at the bottom unworked in the 
last row of the three rows; then two rows 
plain, join to the other side the boot (the chain 
of 20); join the sole of the foot together and 
heel. When joined, put the seam exactly in 
the centre of the toe, and sew that up square. 
Add a tassel at the top. 

This boot may be worked any 
size by commencing with a chain 
long enough to go round the toe 
of the boot over which it is to be 
worn, always making an odd 
number of stitches; increase in 

e centre stitch every other row until yon 
come to the leg. Make a chain the length re- 
quired for the leg, and work the size required. 

The above may be knitted in any stitch by 
increasing in the manner described. 


PENWIPER WITH CLOTH FLOWERS. 
APPLIQUE. 

Materials.—Dark cloth or velvet ground, little 
pieces of bright-colored cloth, some bright-colored 
silk, lining, etc. 

THE design represents the penwiper in the 
proper size; but, enlarged, it would make a 
pretty mat. The eight-leaved star flower with 
dark veins is dark red with black stitches and 
knots ; the half-closed flower lying next to it is 
also dark red, and is cut in rounds a little 
smaller than the star flower with very deeply- 
cut leaves, which are laid together fourfold and 
then fastened. The two five-leaved flowers, 
including the buds, are dark blue with white 
stitches and knots; the next star, witha full 
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tuft of stamens, of close knots, and the buds are | of the body. Turn the work, and then fillit up 


yellow. The remaining white flowers consist | 


with bran ; then sew up the remainder of the 


of two four-leaved rounds fastened over each | seam on the right side. For the gills, draw a 





“ill iy sl 


if 


silk stitches form the tendrils, stalk, and calix 
of the little buds. The large calices are, as well 
as the foliage, in green cloth. The penwiper 
has also another rather smaller round of cloth, 
and six to eight layers of crape serve to make a 
flower of the button. This may be in any color 
according to taste. 


o— oe 


FISH PINCUSHION. 

Curt, of equal size, two pieces of alpaca, or 
any woollen material, of a light green or fish 
color (allowing for the turnings-in). Accord- 
ing to the design, sew them upon the wrong 
side, leaving a little opening at the under part 


wry 








other with yellow stitches and knots. Green ' piece of red woollen braid through with a thick 





needle. Place pins in the gills, and for the fins, 


according to the design. 

For the eye, fasten a spangle on with a pin, 
upon which a chalk-white bead has been pre- 
viously placed. 
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CORNER FOR A HANDKERCHIEF. 
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Receipts, ee. 


‘THE SCIENCE OF COOKING MEAT. 


Tue knowledge of the nature and properties of 
the several materials composing flesh, their relative 
value as food, and, above all, the action of heat 
upon them, is the foundation of all good cookery. 
An ordinary cook, ignorant of all beyond the mere 
routine of her daily life, does not know that the 
piece of meat which is the object of her culinary 
operations is very complex in its constitution, and 
that the materials composing it are affected in very 
different modes by the application of heat. Hence 
the frequent failure of her processes; and when 
success does attend her efforts, the result is to be 
attributed, not to her intelligence, but to the simple 
fact that in this case her routine practice happened 
to be in accordance with, and not in contravention 
of, the first principles of culinary chemistry. 

The flesh of animals—that is the lean, as distin- 
guished from the fat—consists in great part of water, 
which constitutes about three-fourths of its weight. 
This water contains dissolved within it several sub- 
stances of the highest value as food; hence the 
extreme desirability in all culinary processes of 
rendering the juice of the flesh, as this is termed, 
available for food, and preventing its escape and 
loss. Of the other constituents of meat the most 
important is the substance which forms the chief 
part of the fibre of the flesh, and hence it is termed 
fibrin. Fibrin is quite insoluble in cold water, but 
is capable of being softened by long exposure toa 
degree of heat considerably below that of, boiling 
water, but, on the contrary, is rendered tough and 
hard by long continued boiling. 

Albumen, which is identical with the white of 
egg, is also always present in flesh. Its properties 
are very peculiar. It is capable of mixing readily 
with cold water, but when it is heated about thirty 
degrees below the boiling temperature of water it 
coagulates, forming a solid mass, as seen in a well- 
boiled egg, but separating in thin flakes if the solu- 
tion is weak. 

The substance known as gelatine is also found, in 
very varying amount, in the flesh of animals. In 
lean meat,free from sinew, it is present to a very 
slight extent, but in the tendinous portions it con- 
stitutes a much larger proportion. It dissolves 
readily in boiling water, and its solution becomes a 
jelly on cooling: it also constitutes the substances 
known as isinglass, and the “prepared gelatine” of 
the shops. Gelatine exists also in large quantity in 
bones, forming from one-third to nearly one-half of 
their weight. Regarded as a nutritivus article of 
food, its value was formerly very greatly overrated. 
At one time it was regarded as the most valuable of 
all the constituents of animal food, and by some of 
the theoretical men of the last century bone was 
regarded, from the amount of gelatine it contains, as 
even more nutritious than flesh. At the present 
time its value as food is by some theorizers utterly 
denied. For example, they tell us that the gela- 
tinous tissues of a calf’s head or foot, or the jelly so 
grateful to the instinctive appetite of a convales- 
cent, are perfectly valueless as articles of diet. The 
only foundation for this extraordinary statement 
consists in the fact that gelatine, although forming 
so large a portion of the animal structure, is not 
found in the blood, nor in milk, which may be re- 
garded as a model food. The facts, however, that 
the life of dogs can be sustained for an indefinite 
period by feeding them on bones, and that gelatinous 











articles of food, when dissolved by the gastric juice 
of the stomach, form a liquid that cannot be distin- 
guished from the product of the solution of the other 
ingredients of the flesh, are entirely overlooked by 
the advocates of this last scientific absurdity. The 
same reasoning, or rather want of it, would prove 
that milk is useless as an article of diet, because one 
of its chief constituents, casein, or curd, does not 
exist in the blood. 

Such being the chief constituents of animal food, 
it may be asked what causes produce the differences 
that may be noticed in the several parts of the same 
animal? As far as regards the flesh itself, the fibres 
of the muscles are in some parts peculiarly firm and 
dense, in others the texture is finer and more open. 
Take the tongue for example. In this the fibres are 
fine and much interlaced; consequently, the organ 
is not only exceedingly palatable, but remarkably 
nutritive. In the heart, on the other hand, the 
structure is dense, and it is consequently not so 
readily digested. 

The object of all culinary operations, as performed 
upon meat, should be to act upon each of the con- 
stituents of the flesh in such a manner as to render 
it most available for food, and most easily acted on 
by the digestive organs. Thus, the fibrin should be 
softened, the gelatine dissolved, and the albumen 
slightly but not firmly coagulated, whilst of the 
nutritious juice of the flesh, constituting the gravy 
of the meat, not a drop that it is possible to preserve 
should be suffered to escape. Let us consider the 
effects that are produced when a piece of flesh, such 
as a steak, is presented to the fire, as in the opera- 
tion of broiling. The first effect is the coagulation 
of the albumen in the outer layer. This immediately 
renders the side presented to the heat impervious to 
the passage of the juice of the flesh, or, as we now 
may term it, the gravy. The second effect is the 
contraction of the fibres, which tends to press out 
the gravy. To prevent this latter effect, therefore, 
the skilled cook turns the opposite side to the fire 
immediately after the first has been rendered imper- 
vious by the coagulation of the albumen, and by 
constantly repeated turnings the escape of the juice 
of the flesh is entirely prevented. In this way the 
heat is allowed gradually to permeate the flesh, 
which is everywhere thoroughly cooked, without 
the fibrin being hardened by being overheated, anda 
succulent, gravy-teeming, tender steak is the result. 

If, however, the steak is cut too thin, or if it is 
overheated, the fibrin is dried up, and a horny indi- 
gestible mass results; or if during the operation a 
fork be thrust in, apertures are made through which 
the gravy can escape, and the value of the food, as 
well as its palatabie character, will be very greatly 
deterioratad. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Suet and Milk.—This food is serviceable for chil- 
dren who dislike fat meat, but will take milk. In 
such cases the milk may fail to supply to the system 
a sufficient proportion of fat. The following prepa- 
ration will be palatable, if given while it is warm: 
Warm half a pint of new milk, and add to it a table- 
spoonful of suet very finely minced. When the suet 
is completely melted, skim the milk, and pour it into 
@warmcup. It may be sweetened with loaf-sugar. 

Mannheim Bread.—Excellent for eating with cheese 
and butter. With six spoonfuls of flour, three of 
sugar, and half an ounce of green anise, make a firm 
paste with two eggs, and roll it into pieces about 
foot long and a little more than an inch thick. Lay 
these on buttered tins, brush them over with egg, 
mark them with the point of a knife at short dis- 
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tances, and put them into a hot oven. When done, 
cut them at the markings. 

Pickling Beef.—Rub a quarter of a pound of salt- 
petre and a little brown sugar on the beef; the fol- 
lowing day season it with half a pound of bay salt, 
one ounce of black pepper, one ounce of allspice. 
Let the beef lie in pickle fourteen days, turning it 
every day, adding a little common salt three times 
per week; then wash it, and put it into a glazed 
earthen pipkin, deep enough to cover it. Lay beef 
suet under it; add one pint of water, cover the top 
with paste, and then paper, or with a plate instead 
of paste. Bake seven hours in an oven; pour off 
the liquor, but do not cut till cold. Will keep three 
months, 

A Breakfast Dish.—Two kidneys, one tablespoonful 
of flour, pepper and salt, half a teaspoonful of each, 
one tablespoonful of walnut ketchup or walnut 
pickle juice, two tablespoonfuls of gravy, one round 
of buttered toast, half a glass of claret. Skin and 
cut the kidneys into fine thin slices, and shake the 
flour well over them; place all the other ingredients, 
except the toast, in a saucepan, and let it boil gently 
for five minutes. Place it at the side of the fire till 
it ceases boiling, add the kidneys, and let it stew 
gently for ten minutes, but be sure it does not boil. 
Have the toast ready in a hot dish, pour it on the 
toast, and serve immediately. 

Roman Pie.—Boil a rabbit ; cut all the meat as thin 
as possible. Boil two ounces of macaroni, very 
tender; two ounces of Parmesan or common cheese, 
grated; a little onion, chopped fine; pepper and salt 
to taste; not quite half a pint of cream. Line a 
mould, sprinkled with vermicelli, with a good paste. 
Bake an hour, and serve it either with or without 
brown sauce, Cold chicken or cold game may be 
used for this pie instead of a rabbit. 


Wild Duck, Sauce for.—A teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard, a teaspoonful of essence of anchovies, a pinch 
of Cayenne pepper, a tablespoonful of good mush- 
room ketchup, and a glass of ordinary claret. Mix 
the mustard and anchovy essence thoroughly in a 
saucepan, add the Cayenne, then the ketchup, a few 
drops at a time, the claret last; warm up, and pour 
very hot over the duck, having previously sliced the 
breast. 

Beefsteak Smc‘hered with Onions.—Cut up six onions 
very fine; put them into a saucepan with two cup- 
fuls of hot water, about two ounces of good butter, 
some pepper and salt; dredge in a little flour. Let 
it stew until the onions are quite soft; then have 
the steak broiled; put it into the saucepan with the 
onions; let it simmer about ten minutes, and send 
to the table very hot. 

Broiled Potatoes.— Boil some potatoes in their 
skins; when done, peel them; dip them into dis- 
solved butter, place them upon a gridiron overa very 
clear fire, grill them, till they are nicely browned 
underneath, then turn them, and when of a good 
color put them in a dish, sprinkle them with mush- 
room ketchup, or simply with fine salt, and serve 
hot. 

Burnt Sugar or Caramel.—Take one tablespoonful 
and a half of white sugar, and put it in a ladle over 
the fire, and stir with a wooden spoon. When the 
sugar is black, add of water one gill and a half; let 
it cool, strain, and keep it in a bottle, It is used for 
caloring soup, gravy, and other dishes, and can be 
put in ice-cream to color it. 

Oysters.—Boil the oysters in their own liquor until 
they look plump, then take them out and strain the 
liquor; add to it wine, vinegar, and pepper to your 
taste, and pour it over the oysters, 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

A German Pudding.—Boil twelve good-sized pota- 
toes, peel them, and crush them thoroughly. Put 
them into a saucepan, with salt and a little lemon- 
peel; put it on the fire, and stir all well whilst you 
add a piece of fresh butter and a little cream and 
sugar. When quite hot, take the saucepan from the 
fire, let the mixture cool a little, and then add a 
tablespoonful of orange-flower water, four whole 
eggs, and the yelks of four more. Mix all well to- 
gether, and put into a mould which has previously 
had aslight coating of butter and bread-crums. Bake 
it, and bring it hot to table. 

Parsnip Fritters.—Boil and peel two large pars- 
nips; scrape them to a fine pulp, beat them up with 
the whites of two, and the yelks of four eggs, two 
spoonfuls of cream, half a glass of sherry, and a little 
grated nutmeg. Beat all together for nearly half an 
hour until the batter becomes light. Fry them well 
covered with lard, and serve with lemon or orange- 
juice and sugar, or with sweet or wine sauce. 


A Cheap Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, one 
pound of suet chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound 
of molasses or sugar, one pound each of carrots and 
potatoes boiled and mashed well together, half a 
pound of raisins, three-quarters of a pound of bread- 
crums; spice, flavoring, and peel optional. Mix the 
whole well together with a little water; it must not 
be too stiff, and certainly not too moist. Rub a 
basin well with dripping, and boil for eight hours, 

Carolina Way of Boiling Rice.—Pick the rice care- 
fully, and wash it through two or three cold waters 
till it is quite clean. Then (having drained off all 
the water through acullender) put the rice into a 
pot of boiling water, with a very little salt, allowing 
as much as a quart of water to half a pint of rice; 
boil it twenty minutes or more. Then pour off the 
water, draining the rice as dry as possible. Lastly, 
set it on hot coals with the lid off, that the steam 
may not condense upon it and render the rice watery. 
Keep it dry thus for a quarter of an hour, Put it 
into a deep dish, and loosen and toss it up from the 
bottom with two forks, one in each hand, so that 
the grains may appear to stand alone. 

Arrowroot Pudding.—Mix a tablespocuful of arrow- 
root in two of cold milk; pour it into a pint of boil- 
ing milk, in which dissolve a teacupful of white 
sugar; stir it constantly, and add a little mace, or 
any other kind of spice, and four eggs. Bake it half 
an hour ina dish lined with paste. Ifit is preferred 
to look clear, substitute water instead of milk, and 
add one more egg. 

Orange Tart.—Grate the peel of one orange, and 
put the juice with it (keeping away the pips), also 
the juice and peel of half a lemon, a quarter of = 
pound of sugar, two ounces of butter carefully melt- 
ed, two eggs, leaving out one of the whites; beat 
them well together, and having lined a tart-tin with 
thin paste, fill it with the mixture, and bake it a 
quarter of an hour, or a iittle more, if requisite. 

An Excellent Pudding.—A teacupful of cream, the 
same of butter well-beaten, and a little salt, made 
into a stiff batter with flour, so that it will just pour 
out; tie in a cloth, and boil two hours. 

Curd Cheesecakes.—Two quarts of milk, two spoon- 
fuls of wine and orange-water, half a pound of butter, 
eight eggs, three hard biscuits, half a pound of eur- 
rants, six ounces of sugar, two cloves, one and a half 
blade of mace, one pinch of salt, enough rennet to 
turn the milk. After the milk has been turned, 
drain the curd in a sieve, plece in a pan, and work 
in the butter, salt, sugar, and rolled biscuits and 
spice. Beat the yelks of eight eggs and the whites 
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of four with the cherry and orange-flower water, and 
add, mixing well. Pass all through a coarse sieve, 
and add the currants, 

S:tow Cream.—Put to a quart of cream the whites 
of three eggs well-beaten, four spoonfuls of sweet 


wine, sugar to taste, and a bit of lemon-peel; whip 


it to a froth, remove the peel, and serve in a dish. 

Caledonian Cream.—The whites of two eggs, two 
spoonfuls of loaf-sugar, two of raspberry jam, two of 
currant jelly ; all to be beaten together with a silver 
spoon till so thick that the spoon will stand upright 
in it. 

Crust for Savory Pies.—To two pounds of flour, one 
and a half pound of butter or lard, and the yelks of 
three eggs: rub part of the fat to a cream with the 
eggs, then rub in the flour; wet with cold water, and 
roll out with the remainder of the butter. This 
crust is suitable for pigeon, rabbit, hare, and other 
savory pies. , ; 

Sweet Biscuits.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of sugar, two eggs, beaten, a teaspoonful of caraway 
seeds, and a quarter of a pound of butter. Mix all 
well together, roli the paste thin, and cut it into 
round biscuits; prick them, and bake them upon 
tins. 

Ground Rice Bunns.—Beat three eggs well to!a 
froth, quarter of a pound of butter melted, half a 
pound of sugar, brown or crushed lump, quarter of a 
pound of ground rice, and a few drops of either es- 
sence of almonds or lemon. To be baked in small 
paste tins. They are soon baked. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

An unfailing preventative for chapped hands is 
this: When washing the hands, or rather having 
washed them, while they are still wet, rub on them 
a little honey, and then dry them, taking care to 
leave the honey on and not rinse it off before drying 
the hands. if the hands are sore and chapped, on the 
first and second application the honey will cause 
pain for about five minutes, but if used every time 
the hands are washed, the hands never chap; it is 
adso a certain cure for irritation on the face caused 
by wind and cold weather. 

To Remove Grease from Silks.—Powdered French 
chatk is very useful to remove grease from silk. If 
the powder is applied quickly after the grease has 
failen upon the silk, the latter will be speedily ab- 
sorbed; the powder may shortly afterwards be dust- 
ed off, when the spots will be found to be entirely 
obliterated. 

To Prevent Horses being teased by Flies.—Take two 
or three small handfuls of walnut leaves, upon which 
pour two or three quarts of cold water; let it infuse 
one night, and pour the whole, next morning, into a 
kettle, and let it boil for a quarter of an hour; when 
cold, it will be fit for use. No more is required than 
to moisten a sponge, and, before the horse goes out 
of the stable, let those parts which are most irritable 
be smeared over with the liquor, viz., between and 
upon the ears, the neck, the flank, etc. Not only 
the lady or gentleman who rides out for pleasure 
will derive benefit from this preparation, but the 
coachman, the wagoner, and all others who use 
horses during the hot months. 

Magic Lantern Slides.—The colors used in painting 
megic lantern slides are those which are transpa- 
rent, such as lakes, sap green, Prussian blue, dis- 
tilled verdigris, gamboge, etc., ground in oi], and 
tempered with mastic varnish. Copal varnish may 
be used in the dark shades. Draw on paper the sub- 
ject you intend to paint, and fix it at each end to the 
glass; trace the outlines of the design with a fine 





hair-pencil in strong tints in their proper colors, and 
when these are dry, fill in; shade with black, bistre, 
and Vandyke brown, 


CONTRIBUTED. 


Floating Island.—Take a pint of rich creat and 
dissolve in it two tablespoonfuls of currant or plum 
jelly ; to this add a large wineglassful of white wine, 
and then sweeten the whole to taste. Take a half 
pint of rich cream, sweeten and flavor it, and beat it 
to a stiff-froth. Place the first mixture in a glass 
bowl, and the whipped cream to float on top. This 
is a very nice and delicate dessert. Mrs. J. W.-C. 

Lady’s Fingers.—Six eggs, three and a half cups of 
flour, two and a half cups of sugar, one and a half 
cup of butter, and a tablespoonful of sweet milk. 
Bake in pans provided for the purpose. 

Miss L. A. D. 

Bread Pudding.—One pint of grated bread crum, 
one quart of milk, yelks of six eggs well beaten, 
one grated lemon, and sugar to taste. Bake. When 
cold, spread a layer of jelly over the top; then make 
an icing of the whites of the eggs and white sugar 
and spread smoothly over the jelly. To be eaten 
cold, without sauce, Mrs. E. D. H. 

A sure remedy for fleas, no humbug, is Pennyroyal. 
This scattered under the carpet, between the bedding 
during the day, and worn in small packages about 
the person or persons where fleas abound, will com- 
pletely relieve the sufferers. Nine years’ trial ena- 
bles me to recommend the use of the above named 
article. Mrs, J. 


Indian Corn Bread.—One cup of sour milk, one cup 
of sweet milk, half a cup of lard, half a cup of mo- 
lasses, one cup of wheat flour, four cups of Indian 
meal, one teaspoonful of saleratus, one teaspoonful 
of salt. Steam it three hours. Mrs. O. 8. 

Chocolate Cake.—One cup of sugar, half a cup of 
butter, two eggs, half a cup of milk, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, two 
cups of flour. Bake in very thin layers. For the 
Chocolate: Grate a half cake of sweet chocolate, half 
a cup of milk, yelk of one egg, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, sweeten to taste. Boil until stiff like a 
jelly, and when cool spread it between the layers of 
cake. Miss Lorrtis S., E. 


Dear Sir: A subscriber in the September number 
of the magazine asks for a receipt for making gumbo 
soup. I send one that is considered excellent. 

Southern Gumbo Soup.—Yry one chicken, when cut 
up, to a light brown; also two slices of bacon; pour 
on them three quarts of boiling water, add one onion 
and some sweet herbs tied in a rag; simmer them 
gently three hours and a half; strain off the liquor, 
take off the fat, and then put the ham and chickens 
cut into small pieces into the liquor; add half a tea- 
cup of ochre, also half a teacup of rice. Boil all half 
an hour, and just before serving add a glass of wine 
and a dozen oysters with their juice. 

Your magazine is of much benefit to myself and 
family, both in the way of entertainment and useful 
hints ; may success attend your every effort in the 
future as it has in times past. Mrs. F. W. P. 

Sponge Cake.—One cup of white sugar, three-quar- 
ters of a cup of sweet milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, butter 
a quarter of a cup. Flour to thicken, and bake on 
pie pans. A. MC. 

Custard and Whey.—Beat six eggs with sugar,and 
add them to a quart of milk, bake hard until the 
custard separates; pour it imato cups, and serve 
warm, M. 
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Ehitars’ Gahle. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Tre death of MarrHew VASssAR, on the 23d of 
last June, has already been recorded in our pages. 
But such an eminent public benefactor must not 
pass away without some ampler testimonial to his 
worth and noble acts. Though the history of Vas- 
sar College is familiar to the readers of the Lapy’s 
Book, they will not be unwilling to recall to mind 
with ussome of the most important circumstances 
attending the commencement and completion of this 
great work of the departed Founder. 


THE COMPLETED WORK. 

Mr. Vassar was of English birth; but he became 
in early life a citizen of this country, in which he 
accumulated his large fortune. And it may be justly 
said, that the intelligence and enterprise by which 
he gained his wealth were not more marked than the 
good judgment and benevolence which he evinced in 
the use of it. His life, indeed, presents a remark- 
able parallel and counterpart to that of his illus- 
trious contemporary, Mr. Peabody, who, an Ameri- 
can, resident and acquiring wealth in England, found 
in his adopted country the first great field for the 
exercise of his philanthropy. It is true that Mr. 
Peabody’s larger means and better opportunities 
enabled him to extend his benevolent efforts also to 
his native country. If Mr. Vassar was not able to 
do this directly, it may be said that the course of 
action in which his generosity was displayed is one 
that in the end will limit its benefits to no country 
or people. 

In 1861 Mr. Vassar announced his intention of de- 
voting the sum of €400,000, and an estate of 400 acres 
near the city of Poughkeepsie, to the establishment 
of a College for young women. In the charter, which 
was afterwards obtained from the legislature of 
New York, the object of the corporation is declared 
to be “ the education of young women in literature, 
science, and the arts.” Mr. Vassar, in his address 
to the trustees at their first meeting, stated his 
purpose more distinctly; he desired “to establish 
aad endow an institution which should accomplish 
for young ladies what our colleges are accomplishing 
for young men.”” The endowment was given at once. 
Various difficulties, arising out of the civil war and 
from other causes, occurred to retard the progress of 
the undertaking; but it is no small evidence of the 
energy and good management with which Mr. Vas- 
sar and the other trustees have directed the work, 
that after the lapse of only seven years, the buildings 
are completed, the educational staff is filled, and the 
institution is in full and prosperous life. 

The catalogue of 1867-68, which has just been pub- 
lished, presents us with an engraving of the College, 
aaagnificent building of four stories, 500 feet long, 
flanked by two elegant edifices, the astronomical 
observatory, and the calisthenium, containing the 
mding-school, gymnasium, etc. By this same cata- 
lague we learn that there were 339 students on the 
roll of the college, of whom 151 were from the State 
of New York, 44 from other Middle States, 58 from 
New England,73 from Western States, 12 from 
Southern States and the District of Columbia, and 
1 from Canada. Besides the President and Lady 
Principal, there are eight professors (two of whom 
are ladies, Maria Mitchell, Professor of Astronomy 
and Director of the Observatory, and Alida C. Avery, 
M. D., Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, and 





Resident Physician) and twenty-six teachers, all of 
whom are ladies except three, including the “mas- 
ter of horsemanship.” Among the adjuncts of the 
College are a Library, an Art Gallery, a Museum of 
Natural History, and a Cabinet of Geology and Mine- 
ralogy. The Art Gallery contains a valuable collec- 
tion of works of art, purchased and presented to the 
institution by Mr. Vassar *s a supplemental gift. 
Itcomprises between four and five hundred paintings 
in oil and water colors, embracing specimens of 
many of the most eminent contemporary masters, 
and several thousands of smaller works, engravings, 
lithographs, original drawings, etc. It also includes 
a choice Library of Art, numbering about one thou- 
sand volumes. 

At the conclusion of his seven years of well-di- 
rected efforts, Mr. Vassar must have felt that the 
work which he had set himself to do was success- 
fully accomplished. What this work really was, 
and how it was distinguished from other similar 
undertakings, may be explained in a few words. 
There have been other excellent seminaries, estab- 
lished by private individuals, for the education of 
young women. And there have been some insti- 
tutions of the same class, founded and endowed by 
governments in Europe and in this country, more 
particularly inthe Western States, several of which 
have set an excellent example in this respect. 
Vassar College was distinguished from all these es- 
tablishments in two particulars. In the first place, 
it was a great public institution founded by a pri- 
vate individual, not for his own benefit, but for that 
of the pupils who were to be educatec init. In the 
next place, it was projected and carried out on a 
scale equal to that of the best Colleges for the educa- 
tion of young men. 

In former days, it has been regarded as a settled 
thing that endowments given by individuals for 
aiding the cause of education, at least in its higher 
branches, must be given to seminaries for young 
men. Even the liberality of women could only be 
exerted inthis manner. Several of the great Colleges 
of England have been endowed by the munificence 
of noble and wealthy ladies. Pembroke College, one 
of the oldest and richest of the colleges which form 
the University of Cambridge, was established and 
endowed in 1347 by Mary, Countess of Pembroke. 
Clare Hall, another college in the same University, 
owes its name and revenues to the Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Gilbert, Earl of Clare. 
Queen’s College was founded by Margaret of Anjou, 
Queen Consort of Henry VI., and was completed by 
Elizabeth, Queen Consort of Edward IV. Indeed, 
the history of the great English Universities is full 
of instances of the generosity of women, exerted for 
the benefit of the other sex, their own being appa- 
rently regarded as not qualified to profit by their lib- 
erality. In recent times, when a few princes and 
states have granted endowments for the education 
of women, it has still been done on a scale inferior 
to that which has been thought necessary for young 
men. More commonly, however, the claims of wo- 
men have been disregarded altogether. The most 
remarkable instance of this neglect, in late years, 
has perhaps been the grant of many millions of acres 
of public lands by Congress for the establishment of 
Agricultural Colleges—the whole of this splendid 
donation, we believe, having been seized upon and 
appropriated, as a matter of course, to the instruction 
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of young men. Yet how vastly would the national 
wealth, intelligence, and happiness be increased, if 
our farmers’ wives were thoroughly educated for 
the important duties they have to fulfil. 

We may hope that, with the noble example which 
Matthew Vassar has now set before the world, this 
defective and partial system will soon be at an end, 
His object was not merely to establish a public in- 
stitution for the education of young ladies, equal in 
all respects to the colleges founded for young men, 
but to create a public sentiment which should make 
such institutions as common as these colleges have 
heretofore been, so that the claims of women to an 


\education equal to that of men should not hereafter 


be overlooked either by individuals or by govern- 
ments. And there are already many indications that 
his example is producing the effect which he desired. 

The affecting circumstances attending Mr. Vas- 
sar’s death, which took place at the last annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, are thus recorded 
in a printed page which comes to us attached to the 
catalogue. 

“Mr. Vassar, though more feeble in body than 
common, was in his usual ne spirits that morn- 
ing, as he was ——— indly words with the 
trustees then assembling for their annual meeting. 
After a little preliminary business, Mr. Vassar, 
sitting by the side of the chairman of the Board, 
commenced reading some suggestions concerning the 

eneral interests of the college. He had read only a 
ew minutes, — without any unusual effort, 
and had almost finished his remarks, when his voice 
faltered, a sudden pallor overspread his face, his 
paper dropped upon the table, his arms fell at his 
side, and in a moment his spirit departed, leaving 
the peculiar benevolent expression of his counte- 
nance unchanged even by death. Mr. Vassar died 
of disease of the heart.” 

Had a few moments more been given him, he w> ald 
have read the following :— 

“And now, gentlemen, on closing these remarks, 
I would humbly and solemnl implore the Divine 
Goodness to continue His smiles and favor on your 
institution, and bestow upon all hearts connected 
therewith His love and blessings, having peculiar 
»rotected us by His providence through all our col. 
ege trials for three consecutive years, without a 
single death in our Board, or serious illness or death 
of one of the pupils within the college walls. Wish- 
ing you, gentlemen, a continuance of health and 
happiness, I bid you a cordial and final farewell. 
Thanking you kindly for your official attentions and 
services, and not expecting, from my advancing 
years and increasing infirmities, to meet with you 
Officialiy again, | implore the Divine Goodness to 
guide and direct you right in all your counsels.” 

When his will was read, it was found that Mr. 
Vassar’s liberality to his college had not ended with 
his life. He béqueathed $50,000 as a Lecture Fund, 
directing its income to be appropriated to procuring, 
from time to time, distinguished persons in America 
and Europe to deliver lectures at the college on 
Literature, the Arts, and Sciences. He left a like 
sum, as an “ Auxiliary Fund,” to aid such students, 
of superior minds and high scholarship, as may be 
unable to pay the full charges of board and tuition ; 
and a similar fund of $50,000, the income to be ex- 
pended in enlarging the philosophical and chemical 
apparatus, the cabinets of geology and mineralogy, 
the museum of natural history, the art gallery, and 
the library, keeping it supplied with the best books 
and periodicals for the free use of the students. 

To these sums he added $100,000, to keep the college 
buildings in repair, etc. 

In one respect Mr. Vassar’s life presents an aspect 
of peculiar completeness. Many men, of benevolent 
sympathies, devote their lives to the accumulation 
of wealth, with the idea of bequeathing a portion cf 
it to some useful object; but in this way they de- 
prive the world and themselves of much of the bene- 
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fit of their liberality. Mr. Vassar was his own 
executor. In the expenditure of the fund which he 
bestowed upon his college, he exercised all that 
practical talent and economy which he had displayed 
in acquiring it. He probably, in so doing, well nigh 
doubled the value of his gift, while he enabled him- 
self to taste one of the purest pleasures of which 
human beings are capable—the pleasure of exercis- 
ing all the faculties of the mind for a great and use- 
ful purpose. We are aware, of course, that Mr, 
Vassar’s is not the only instance of such judiciously 
directed munificence ; but there is something in his 
well-rounded life that seems to make him a marked 
example to our men of wealth, who would earn that 
patent of natural nobility which is won by great 
and beneficent undertakings thoroughly and well 
accomplished. 

To use the words of an eminent writer and trustee 
of the college :— 

“Mr, Vassar lived to enjoy the fruition of his 
labors in a great work of benevolence, and it seemed 
fitting that he should die among his fellow-toilers 
in the field of highest culture of the head and heart 
of woman, with the implements of that blessed labor 
in his hands. The death of this good man, whose 
name is immortal among men, seen in the light of 
surrounding circumstances, was truly sublime.” 

Matthew Vassar was not a scholar or statesman, 
or of “learned profession,” but around his grave the 
mourners were & band of eminent men in the best 
ranks of American life. He died childless; but hun- 
dreds of the fair daughters of our land wept his death 
as for a beloved father; and his memory will be hon- 
ored, while Vassar Uollege stands, not only as its 
noble Founder, but as the best human benefactor,of 
WOMAN, 

EDUCATION IN CANADA. 

“Tue Clinton New Era,” published in Clinton, On- 
tario, contains a ccrrespondence between the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Canada and the 
Board of Trustees of the Huron County Grammar 
School, from which we condense the following state- 
ment :— 

The legislature of Upper Canada, by various 
School Acts, distributed a yearly fund among the 
grammar schools of the province, “upon the basis 
of the daily average attendance of pupils at each 
school.”? About five-sixths of the schools admitted 
girls as well as boys, and the estimates were made 
up without regard to sex. Some seventeen schools, 
therefore, from which girls were excluded by their 
trustees, received less on that account; and con- 
ceiving their practice to be the correct one, the trus- 
tees brought the matter before the council. The 
chief law officer of the crown was appealed to, and 
declared that the acts should be construed in the 
sense adopted by the minority; that boys alone 
should be admitted, and that the fund was intended 
only for them. The apportionment for 1860 has con- 
sequently been made without regard to the attend- 
ance of girls in the previous year. 

Against this decision the Board of Huron County, 
through their chairman, Mr. Horatio Hale, protest ; 
arguing that unbroken usage, as well as the letter of 
the acts, is in favor of the broader construction. 
Their argument is a strong one. We venture to 
quete a paragraph where, leaving the purely legal 
aspect of the question, they enter upon considera- * 
tions of general utility :-— 

“In conclusion, we beg to state that of the girls 
who are studying Latin in our school, some are pre- 

aring to be teachers; and others are influenced by 

he desire of their parents that they should derive 
every possible advantage from the instruction given 
in the school. It is the opinion of many that the 
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learning and teaching of language are peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the capacity and province of the female 
sex. In the natural course of events, almost every 
woman is destined to become a teacher of language, 
at least within her own family. Those who have 
enjoyed the benefits of a superior education, such as 
is given in the grammar schools, will not only be the 
best instructors of their children, but will be the 
most anxious that these should enjoy the like bene- 
fits. And instead of the education of girls in our 
grammar schools proving to be an injury to those 
schools, it may be confidently anticipated that both 
the grammar schools and universities of the Domin- 
ion will at a future day be indebted for no small in- 
crease in the numbers of their students to the anxiety 
of these girls, then become intelligent and ee 
ful matrons, to secure for their children the best 
education which the country can afford them.” 


Between this statement and the record of Mr. Vas- 
sar’s munificent generosity there is a sad contrast. 
Our northern neighbors do not seem to be advancing 
on the high road of education. 





NOVEMBER. 


Tue leaves are dying this autumn day,, 
The saddest day of all the year: 
‘The weary wind — dreari te 
The trees grow chill and faint with fear; 
The grass is crisp, and brown, and dry, 
Its time has come, it soon must die. 
Slowly dies the day, 
Sadly we pass away. 


The flower’s last bloom is oy oy pale, 
The season’s chill has struck its heart ; 
It droops beneath the wintry gale— 
To death it yields the fairer part ; 
The swallow, where the south wind blows, 
Forgets the cold of northern snows. 
Slowly dies the day, 


Sadly we pass away. L. B. N. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Tue last Thursday of November seems to be de- 
signated by peculiar fitness for our National Thanks- 
giving. The harvest labor has gathered in subsist- 
ence for the coming year; the turmoil of elections is 
over, the cold blasts of winter begin to be felt, while 
yet the beauty and freshness of our Indian surnmer 
remind us of the pleasant season that has gone. The 
moral significance of our great festival is too plain 
to need a comment, and the joyful family reunions 
that are its invariable accompaniment are the plea- 
santest feature of the whole. 

We can look back to a year marked upon the whole 
with many signal blessings, and great advance in 
matters of national importance. Since last Novem- 
ber, the Republic has considerably extended the 
boundary of her territory ; the great festival will be 
held this year amidst the snows of Alaska. The 
great Pacific Railroad, that is destined to bind to- 
gether the confines of our empire with a closeness 
and intimacy as yet unknown, is making rapid pro- 
gress. Probably before another year has passed it 
will be but an ordinary railway journey from New 
York to San Francisco. And while our internal 
communication has thus been quickened, our com- 
merce is also on the increase. The dearth that reigns 
through Europe has not come near our shores; the 
abundant harvest which has crowned the year will 
pour its surplus into the lap of the Old World. Our 
farmers look forward with joy to the open market 
across the Atlantic and the heavy exports of the 
coming winter. j 

Let every American who reads the President’s 
Proclamation, that brings together our national 
blessings, join in the praise of the Great Benefactor 
to whom we owe them all, and in the spirit of peace 
and good-will to men, prepare to keep his Thanks- 
giving Day. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


A SABBATH ON MounT WASHINGTON.—We take a 
thrilling extract from the description of this remark- 
able day, as given by Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, who, 
our “constant readers” will remember, was, in years 
gone by, a favorite contributor to the Lapy’s Boox. 
This beautiful gem from his pen will be valued as it 
deserves :— 

Trp-Tor HovsE, July 6th, 1868. 

* * * * * # * + 

“Yesterday was the Sabbath. We spent it, like 
the seer of Patmos, on the mount where an apoca- 
lypse of sublime grandeur was disclosed to us. I 
trust that we were somewhat ‘in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day.’ We spent the Saturday night very 
comfortably, on a feather bed, in the little eight-feet 
square ‘ state-room,? close under the roof of our 
mountain cabin. Over the roof were bound a series 
of iron chains, to fasten the cabin to the rocks, 
against the fierce gales which howled all night 
around our ears, hen we awoke, we were impri- 
soned in a dense fog. The thermometer was at 50°, 
and we sat by a glowing Jire all a A party who 
came up during the day through ‘Tuckerman’s Ra 
vine’ (so named, as the dry Yankee guide Calhains 
says, ‘because it tuckers a man out to get there’) 
found the snow-arch there still one hundred feet 
long and twenty feet deep! But down at the ‘Glen 
House’ the thermometer was standing at ninety- 
two. 

“At nine o’clock the mist broke, and gave us a 
glorious day. How the squadrons of clouds swept 
around us! And when the sun was going down, and 
kindled a huge fire in the air under Mount Clay, oh! 
how the masses of vapor came whirling up from the 
abyss, like volumes of red smoke from a huge con- 
flagration. The noonday was more quiet. And then 
a little company of worshippers gathered in the 
cabin of the ‘Summit House’ (a rude twin of the 
*Tip-Top’); and there I preached to them of Jesus 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. For those hal 
lowed moments I tried to make my few auditors ‘see 
no man save Jesus only.’ It was a solemn, sublime 
service to us here, above the clouds—the loftiest 
congregation that called upon Jehovah yesterday in 
all our broad republic. Wecan never forget it. The 
spot was a fitting one to read, ‘ Before ever the 
mountains were brought forth, even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, THoU ART Gop,” 

Boston, after consultation with the Chinese Em- 
bassy, thinks of — ee physicians [or Doc- 
tresses} toUhina, Inthatcountry when an empress 
is sick the doctor is not admitted to lr presence, 
but sits outside the door and examines her pulse by 
a a string attached to her body. A Boston 
lady, it is supposed, would be readily admitted to 
her bedside. 

Tue Rertait SALzs of intoxicating liquors in the 
United States, it is asserted, amount to nearly as 
much as the total value of all the railroads in the 
country, with their equipments, which are estimated 
to have cost $1,654,050,799. This is the work of men, 
Women have very little participation in this great 
sin of men—intemperance. One half of the popula- 
tion of the United States should be exempt from the 
reproach, and yet they often have to bear the hea- 
viest portion of its calamities, 


To OuR CORRESPONDENTS.—We have not a very 
large number of contributions to notice, as quite a 
number are to be returned. All those for which 
stamps were sent have been returned. 

The following are accepted: “Stars of the Mind” 
—‘*Song”’—* My Dream”—* To E, S.”—“ Alabama” 
—and “The Wreck.” 

These articles are declined: “A Long Adieu”— 
*“Lowly Bow the Head’—* Love”—“ The Close of 
the Year” (too long)—“ A Mother’s Love”—* Boys” 
— ‘The Honors of Age’—“ Vicissitudes of Life”— 
“A Dream”’—‘“ The Lost Photograph”’—and “ Self- 
love in its Influence on Character” (an essay of con- 
siderable merit, but best suited to an educational 
journal). 

“ Birdie Bell.” Your communication will be found 
in the “‘ Arm-Chair” department, 
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“A Locust’s Work.” Well written, but the story 
too long for the incidents. 

“A Voice from the Past,” and “ From Life.” , No 
letter accompanied either MS, 


~ ‘Witerary Botices, 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JOHN WARD’S GOVERNESS, A Novel. By 
Annie L. Macgregor. We quote from a volume, & 
notice of which will be found in another column: 
“The conception of the injured wife or the glorified 
governess is one which was a novelty fifteen or 
twerty years ago, while it cannot be said any longer 
to be lively or entertaining. * * The most, per- 
haps, that can be hoped is that they will, in the long 
run, take the wind out of the sails of the glorified 
adulteresses and murderesses which at present seem 
the latest and most successful efforts of feminine 
art.” Viewed in the light which the above quoted 
writer gives this class of books, this novel is not 
without its merits. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. A Novel. 
ward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 

THE DISOWNED. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, Bart. 

LUCRETIA; or, The Children of Night. 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 

For neatness of typography, and convenience in 
form and size, the “‘Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s 
works, to which the above volumes belong, is with- 
out a rival on this side of the Atlantic, at least. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF IN- 
FANOY. For the Use of Parents. By F. H. Getchell, 
M. D., Fellow of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia, etc. This is an invaluable book for those 
having the care of children. Its precepts are so 
practical and so excellent, yet withal so different 
from the common practices of mothers, that we wish 
all were compelled to read it, feeling sure that their 
own good sense would lead them to heed its counsels, 











By Sir Ed- 


By Sir 


~ From Peterson & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

LEAH; or, The Forsaken. A Romance of a Jewish 
Maiden. When we examine what furnishes the foun- 
dation for much of the modern drama, we are often 
astonished to find how low an estimate must be 
placed upon it. The book before us is a translation 
of the original German story, from which the popu- 
lar play of “ Leah, or the Forsaken,” was drama- 
tized. Though abounding in startling events and 
intensely dramatic situations, it is yet a sensational 
novel of the lowest school, which all intelligent 
readers, were it not for the interest which it bor- 
rows from the drama, which it in its turn obtains 
from the actors rather than from any intrinsic merit, 
would lay aside in disgust before half a dozen leaves 
were cut. 

THE COUNT OF MORET;; or, Richelieu and his 
Rivals. By Alexander Dumas, author of “ The Count 
of Monte Cristo,” etc. Translated from the French, 
by Henry L. Williams, Jr. A slovenly translation 
of one of Dumas’ most objectionable works. 

From HARPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By John William Draper, M. D., LL. D. Professor 
of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York; author of “A History of the Intellect- 
ual Development of Europe,” ete. In three volumes. 
Vol. II. Containing the events from the inaugura- 
tion of President Lincoln to the Proclamation of 








Emancipation of the Slaves. Dr. Draper has divided 
this volume of his work into seven sections, with 
the following several titles: “The Progress and 
Oulmination of the Conspiracy. Vast Development 
of the Warlike Operations; Corresponding Legisla- 
tive, and Military Preparations. Prelude to the 
great Campaigns. Campaigns for opening the Mis- 
sissippi, and piercing the east and west line of the 
Confederacy. Campaign for the capture of Rich- 
mond. The Blockade, and operations connected 
with it. Foreign Relations and Domestic Policy of 
the Republic.” This work has been written with 
the utmost care and strict regard to facts as far as 
it has been possible to obtain them; much informa- 
tion also has been gathered from the chief actors in 
the events, often confidentially ; while often has been 
“added invaluable counsel as to the treatment of 
the whole subject.” 

THE MOONSTONE. A Novel. By Wilkie Col- 
lins, author of “‘ Armadale,” ete. Wilkie Collins 
has been true to himself in the writing of this ro- 
mance, and has given us something sensational in 
the highest degree. The fortunes of the moonstone, 
an East Indian diamond of rare lustre and value, 
and of its unfortunate possessors, are woven into a 
romance of uncommon skill and interest; and the 
reader is misled and puzzled to the heart’s content 
of the author,‘ until it pleases him to unravel the 
mysteries he has created. The illustrations are 
creditable. 

THE DOWER HOUSE. A Story. By Annie 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Oudlip), author of “High 
Stakes,” etc. Miss Thomas, or rather, Mrs. Cudlip, 
has furnished us a story rather better than usual. 
The characters are something more than sketches, 
and the plot is an interesting one. Its end is too ab- 
rupt, and hardly as effective as the reader is led to 
hope for. 

THE OPIUM HABIT, with Suggestions as to the 
Remedy. A highly interesting work, not only to the 
medieal man, but to the general reader, showing to 
what degree a man can become the slave of habit, 
and what extraordinary means are necessary to ac- 
complish his freedom. But it is a book professedly 
for the opium eater. To quote from the preface: 
“‘ Sufferers from protracted and apparently hopeless 
disorders profit little by scientific information as to 
the nature of their complaints, yet they listen with 
profound interest to the experience of fellow-suffer- 
ers, even when this experience is unprofessionally 
and unconnectedly told.” At the close of the book 
is an outlined plan for an institution for the benefit 
of sufferers from the opium habit, where their cure 
could be undertaken under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. By S. 8. 
Randall, Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
City of New York. The author of this work, for 
many years a superintendent of public schools in 
the city of New York, and a pioneer in the free 
school movement, is a man eminently fitted for the 
labor he has set himself to do, namely, that of im- 
pressing upon teachers, parents, and all interested, 
the highest objects, means, and ends of education, 
embracing the proper systems and methods to be 
pursued. This book, without entering into petty 
details, contains a vast amount of practical infor- 
mation. 

NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND 
PRACTICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By 
Albert Barnes, author of “ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” etc. Inthree volumes. Vol.I. These notes, 
which their author announces as the last labor of 
his life, have been the result of long industry and 
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care, and are a fitting crown to a life devoted to 
the interests of Christianity. Their author is well 
known as a commentator on other portions of the 
Scriptures. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. By Ed- 
ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. In two volumes. These 
two volumes, the first containing the fugitive pieces 
of his earlier life, the latter, those of his more ma- 
ture years, all presented in this form for the first 
time, may perhaps almost be considered as an au- 
tobiography of the inner life of the author—his 
thoughts, feelings, and sentiments, from the enthu- 
siasm and flush of early youth, down to the possible 
cynicism of old age. There is no apology needed for 
their publication in this form. An edition of Bul- 
wer’s works would be incomplete without them. 

COMER’S NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED. A 
Manual of Instruction in Navigation as Practised at 
Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Contain- 
ing all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustrations 
Necessary for the easy Understanding and Use of 
the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy. Compiled at (and expressly for the 
Navigation Students of) Comer’s Commercial Col- 
lege, Boston, 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, John Leech, 
and H. K. Browne. “ David Copperfield,” “ Christ- 
mas Stories,” “Tale of Two Cities,” and “The Un- 
commercial .Traveller,” form the contents of this 
volume of Appleton’s unrivalled cheap and elegantly 
bound edition of Dickens’ works. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 
To which is prefixed a Biography of the author, by 
his nephew, Edward Philips. We have here an edi- 
tion of the compiete works of John Milton, bound 
in acheap and convenient form for family or private 
reading. 

PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat, author 
of “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” ete. The second vol- 
ume of Marryat’s novels, Peter Simple, like “ Mr. 
Midshipman Easy,” a naval romance, is ready for 
sale. As a picture of the English navy of a past 
generation, it is capital, overflowing with humor, 
yet abounding in good sound common sense. 

THE ABBOT. A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 

THE PIRATES. 
Scott, Bart. 

The firm of Appleton & Co. are rapidly issuing 
from their house, to meet the demands of the public, 
the different volumes which constitute the Waverley 
Novels. The latest instalments are “The Abbot,” 
and “ The Pirates.” 


A Romance. By Sir Walter 


From G. W. Carteton, New York, through Pr- 
TERSON & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

SMOKED GLASS. By Orpheus C. Kerr, author 
of “ Avery Glibun,” ete. With illustrative anachro- 
nisms by Thomas Worth. As this book, albeit full 
of a humor which will force a smile from all its read- 
ers, no matter how diverse their opinions from its 
author, relates principally to political subjects, we 
do not feel called upon to enter into particulars 
concerning it. 

ABOUT WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 
By F. Saunders, author of “ Salad for the Solitary,” 
etc. The quotations and anecdotes which form so 
large a proportion of the contents of this work— 
quotations from noted prose and poetical au-hors, 
and anecdotes concerning persons of both hich and 
low degree—are excellent, sentimental, witty, and 





instructive. If they had formed the sum total of the 
book, we would have been far better pleased. But 
the sentences and paragraphs, original on the au- 
thor’s part, intended as comments upon or connect- 
ing links between his quotations, are so insipid from 
a weak gallantry that means so little, and is so dis- 
gusting to a woman of sense, that the book is, ina 
certain measure, marred by them. Better out and 
out censure of woman and her ways, as in another 
book which we are called upon to notice this month, 
than honeyed words of compliment, which convey 
an insult to the intellect of the one addressed. 

THE PHILOSOPHERS OF FOUFOUVILLE. 
By Radical] Free-lance, Esq. A book which, without 
the power of discriminating between the good and 
the bad, the really progressive and the falsely so, 
mixes up everything that goes by the name of re- 
form, in a medley which, with the baldest of plots, 
the dullest of incidents, and the tamest of styles, 
has not even the merit of being funny. 

THE NEGROES IN NEGROLAND; THE NE- 
GROES INAMERICA; AND NEGROES GENE- 
RALLY, Also, The Several Races of White Men, 
considered as the Involuntary and Predestined Sup- 
planters of the Black Races. A compilation by Hin- 
ton Rowan Helper, a Rational Republican, author 
of “The Impending Crisis of the South,” etc. 

From~Lzyrotpt & Hout, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia :— 

A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. By Mrs. C. Jenkin, 
author of “* Who Breaks Pays.” An interesting and 
characteristic story of French life and manners. 
Their manner of disposing of young girls in mar- 
riage is naively detailed; and, as is to be looked for, 
in a country where the reverse is the exception 
rather than the rule, the heroine, young, beautiful, 
and innocent, is married toa man older than herself, 
and blaz2 ; whereupon, as might be expected, do- 
mestic affairs do not move as smoothly as might be 
wished. 

From J. S. RepFreLp, New York :— 

MODERN WOMEN, AND WHAT IS SAID OF 
THEM. A Reprint of a Series of Articles in the Satur- 
day Review. With an Introduction by Mrs. Lucia 
Gilbert Calhoun. These essays, appearing first in 
an English periodical, from their seriousness, can- 
dor, and attempt at fair dealing, carry with them a 
certain weight. Yet, though published anonymous- 
ly, there can be no doubt concerning the masculinity 
of the author, judging from the occasional one-sided 
view and too often dogmatic style, concerning things 
of which women, being the persons most deeply in- 
terested, are undoubtedly the best judges, and con- 
cerning which it is a little less than impertinence, 
only to be excused on the ground of over-much zeal, 
for man to meddle at all. Still, these articles are 
not without much merit, and whether or no they 
accomplish any direct reform, they will at least set 
to thinking all who read them. The Introduction, 
by Mrs. Calhoun, gives, as the saying is, in a nut- 
shell, the substance of the book ; and with a woman’s 
knowiedge or intuition concerning things which 
relate to herself, points out not only the evils which 
the man bewails, but declares their causes, and in a 
certain degree suggests their remedy. 

From the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PusiicaTion Hovusz, New York :— 

THE SCRIPTURAL CLAIMS OF TOTAL AB- 
STINENCE. By Newman Hall, LL.B. This is a 
little work of 64 pages, advancing convincing and 
conclusive arguments upon the scriptural claims of 
total abstinence. 
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ANDREW DOUGLAS. By the author of “ Made- 
line,” etc. This purports to be the life of a man who 
fell by degrees from a life of strictest sobriety into 
the worst of dissipations. The story of his fall, as 
well as his reformation, is deeply interesting and 
instructive, and it is a book well calculated to en- 
courage those who are laboring in the cause of 
temperance, 


From Lorre, Boston :— 

ADELE DUBOIS; A Story of The Lovely Mira- 
michi Valley in New Brunswick, An interesting story, 
whose scene is laid in a region which, we cannot say 
the foot of man never trod, but the pen of the novel- 
ist has rarely if ever described, Itis rich inelements 
of romance, not only from its geographical position, 
and the little information we have concerning it, 
making whatever relates to it of interest: but it is 
settled by such a medley of races, English, Irish, 
Scotch, French, and Americans, that the writer 
would be at no loss to find characters to delineate. 

MEDUSA, and Other Tales. By Mrs. Adelaide 
(Kemble) Sartoris, author of ‘A Week in a French 
Country House.” The first story which this book 
offers is a highly romantic and improbable one, with 
a tragic ending. Those which follow are far more 
according to our taste. The “ Recollections of the 
Life of Joseph Heywood” presents a really interest- 
ing criticism on modern music as compared with that 
of the past, and makes the somewhat startling asser- 
tion that the musical amateurs of a generation since 
“habitually sang music that very few professional 
singers of the present day are at all able to cope 
with.” 


From Let & SHEPARD, Bostor :— 

OUR STANDARD BEARER; or, The Life of Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant: His Youth, his Manhood, his Cam- 
paigns, and his Eminent Services in the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Nation his Sword has Redeemed; as 
Seen and Related by Captain Bernard Galligasken, 
Cosmopolitan, and written out by Oliver Optic. 
Illustrated by Thomas Nast. 


From RosBerts Brotuers, Boston :— 

THE LIFE AND,DEATH OF JASON. A Poem. 
By William Morris. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. A Poem. 
liam Morris. 

Readers of the English reviews will remember 
with what emphatic commendation Mr. Morris’s 
poetry was received: and we venture to say that no 
one who examines for himself will wish to deduct 
an iota from the praise. The author has steeped his 
mind in the old classical and medieval legends till 
he can reproduce them with a freshness and bright- 
ness absolutely unequalled of its kind. He is a nar- 
rator, a teller of tales; his stories flow on with easy 
grace and power, intermingled with exquisite de- 
scriptions, and rising here and there toa pathos and 
beauty that raise them to a very high level of poetry. 
“The Earthiy Paradise” is a series of shorter tales 
bound together by a thread of narrative, like the 
Canterbury Tales. Mr. Morris is a professed ad- 
mirer of the father of English poetry ; and we cannot 
better conclude our little notice than with the words 
of Mr. Swinburne, written of “ Jason,” in the Fort- 
nightly Review. 

“Tn all the noble roll of our poets there has been 
since Chaucer no second teller of tales, no second 
rhapsode comparable to the first till the advent of 
this one. * * * Even against the great master 
his pupil may fairly be matched for simple sense of 
right, for grace and speed of step, for purity and 
justice of color, * * * Here isa poem sown of it- 
self, sprung from no alien seed, cut after no alien 
model ; fresh as wind, bright as light, full of the 
Spring and thesun,” 


By Wil- 





Both books are handsomely got up; upon the lat- 
ter in particular Messrs Roberts have lavished the 
attractions of typography and binding. 


From NicHots & Hart, Boston :— 

FLORA’S INTERPRETER AND FORTUNA 
FLORA, By Mrs. Hale. Our readers are too well 
acquainted with this work for any description of its 
scope or contents to be necessary. This is the third 
revision. For thirty-six years it has been before the 
public, with whom its favor has never flagged. The 
present edition is very handsomely bound and illus- 
trated, and we welcome it as “an old friend ina new 
dress.”’ 


REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 


From Leonarp Scott & Co,, New York:— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY: July, 1868. The 
Quarterly has lately much improved, and now ranks 
highest among the “conservative magazines.” The 
articles of interest in the present number are those 
on “Coleridge as a Poet” and “The Life of David 
Garrick.” 

CATALOGUE OF VASSAR COLLEGE: 1867-68. 
We refer our readers to the memorial of Mr. Vassar 
in our Editors’ Table for this month. Those who 
desire any information about the College can obtain 
catalogues, etc. by applying to Mr. J. N.'Schon, Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Godeps Arm-Chair, 


NOVEMBER, 1868. 

Tu1s month, the eleventh of our year, was the 
ninth in the year of Romulus, whence it derived its 
name. It originally consisted of thirty days, which 
were continued until Julius Cesar gave it an addi- 
tional day. Augustus, however, reduced it again to 
thirty, and this number it has ever since retained. 

Our Saxon ancestors called November Blotmonat, 
“biood month,” the month of sacrifice, because at 
this season the heathen Saxons made a provision 
for the winter, and offered in sacrifice many of the 
animals which were then killed. It was common at 
this season to slaughter oxen, sheep, hogs, etc., for 
the use of the ensuing winter. 

“ Nothing this Morning, Miss,” is the title of our 
steel-plate. An interesting article from the pen of 
Mrs. Shields will be found in our pages descriptive 
of it. 

The usual colored fashion-plate is also given. 

In addition to the regular illustrations, it will be 
seen that we have given, at a great expense, two 
handsomely colored pictures, one devoted to winter 
garments in crochet work, and the other in illus- 
trating “‘ How we went up the Mountain.” 

The extension plate contains the latest styies of 
dresses and other articles. While in the work-de- 
partment will be found a choice variety of fancy 
work. 











Gopry For 1869.—We call attention to our adver- 
tisement for next year, to be found in this number, 
An experience of thirty-nine years, we think, is 
sufficient voucher for what we can do. A list of 
subscribers superior to that of any other magazine 
in this or any other country, is, we consider, 2 com- 
pliment, and, having for so long a time been trusted 
by our fair countrywomen, can we do anything to 
lose our fair reputation? No! We will do more; we 
will strive by extra exertions to continue to de- 
serve it. 
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Wuart iT Costs To START A MaGazine.—In these 
times when so many popular favorites are before the 
public, it would require at least $50,000. It might 
then be a failure. Some would have the sense to 
give it up, others might persevere. Muc would de- 
pend upon the character of the magazine, even after 
the expenditure of $100,000, whether it would be a 
success or not. Some idea of the money required to 
publish a magazine may be gathered from this fact, 
that each monthly number of the Lapy’s Book costs 
about $15,000. 

O.LusBiInG.—The first in the field is apt to be vic- 
torious. It is easy to raise a club—so many write 
us—the Lapy’s Book is so well known for its supe- 
riority and its faithfulness to its promises. Send 
us a post-office order, or a draft on Philadelphia or 
New York; or if neither of these can be procured, 
greenbacks or National Bank notes will do. Give 
Town, County, and State in your letter. We send 
to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 


A POPULAR amusement now at small gatherings 
is spelling. A sentence or a word is given out, and 
notice is taken of how many spell it correctly. Re- 
cently, among a lot of learned savans, the following 
was the test :-— 

“Tt is an agreeable sight to perceive the unparal- 
leled embarrassment of an harassed peddler, at- 
tempting to gauge the symmetry of a peeled onion, 
which a sibyl has stabbed with a poniard, regardless 
of the innuendoes of the lilies of a carnelian hue.” 

It is said that the president of a college made five 
mistakes in writing it; a learned clergyman made 
seven, while an eminent teacher and lecturer made 
five. 

Tue Murat family of Paris, whose head is cousin 
to the emperor, seem to be unfortunate in their mar- 
riages. The daughter of the house was married to 
the Duke de Mouchy, who took to beating her. She 
stood one or two, and then left him. Young Achille 
married the Princess of Mingrelia, lately, and great 
fuss was made over the nuptials. The prince, her 
brother, bought her a splendid house in Paris, and 
the presents she received were wonderful to read. 
Now, see what follows :— 

“Among the trinkets for which a Paris jeweller 
has sued the Princess de Mingrelia, are a heart with 
pearls and diamonds, #400; a diamond cross, $200; 
diamond ear-rings, $200; gryphon medallion, with 
roses, $200 ; humming-bird ear-rings, $280.”? 

CoMPLIMENTARY NOTICES FROM THE PRESS.—Will 
our subscribers please imagine this page to be filled 
with them? We could fill the whole Book, but we 
presume our readers would prefer something else. 
Those who take the Book know just how good it is, 
and those who are not yet subscribers must take us 
on a character from our last place of thirty-nine 
years’ standing. The tone of all the notices is as 
follows: “Gopry’s Lapy’s Book is the best maga- 
zine for ladies in the world;” now fix to this the 
titles of all the papers published in the country, and 
you are saved both the time of reading and the space 
they would take. 

A Goop RecomMeNDATION.—A gentleman in this 
city owned a lot of paintings, which he fondly pointed 
out to his friends as genuine Titians, Carlo Dolce’s, 
Paul Veronese, Michael Angelos, Tintorettos, Ru- 
bens, etc. He was particular on his Rubens, as he 
had a certificate of the truth of that particular pic- 
ture. It ran as follows: “If Rubens did not paint 


this picture, I should like to know who did.” 





A FamMIty Paper.—There are few families who 
have read the Germantown Telegraph for six months 
or a year who are willing to do without it. They 
find that it comes more nearly up to their ideas of 
what a family newspaper ought to be than any other 
they have yet seen. An examination of even halfa 
dozen numbers by any sensible, unprejudiced person 
will convince them of this fact. The editor does not 
put all his energies upon a single display number on 
a special occasion and then fall back upon a mediocre 
sheet, as is frequently the way with some of the sen- 
sation papers. On the contrary it cannot but have 
been noticed, at least by constant readers, that in 
point of general interest and merit the Germantown 
Telegraph is uniform in its issues throughout the 
year, an effort being at all times directed to make 
each number superior to its predecessor. 

We repeat it, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is no weekly paper that comes more clearly up 
to the character of a true family companion than the 
Telegraph. It embraces every condition to make it 
acceptable and popular in the social circle; and now 
that the evenings are beginning to lengthen, when its 
merit will be more appreciated, we ask of the com- 
munity whether its circulation does not deserve to be 
increased? Especially might this increase be effected 
by the friendly efforts of those who are already sub- 
scribers, and can speak authoritatatively of its char- 
acter. Many subscribers, in various parts of the 
country, have already done this, and have thus 
largely added to its list; but it wouid be gratifying 
to see it more general, and we trust that our friends 
will make it emphatically so the ensuing winter. 

P. R. Freas, of Germantown, Philadelphia, is the 
publisher, and the price for one year is $2 50 in ad- 
vance, 


WortTH KNOWING :— 

Onions vs. Eprpemics.—Onions as a speciftc 
against epidemics are recommended by a correspond- 
ent of the Scientific American. If sliced and kept in 
a sick room they will absorb all atmospheric poison. 
They should be replaced by a fresh one every hour. 
It is noticed that in the room of a smalipox patient 
they blister and decompose with great rapidity, but 
will prevent the spread of the disease. Their appli- 
cation has also proved effectual in cases of snake 
bites. 


WE call attention to the select academy for young 
men opened by H. Y. Lauderbach at the Assembly 
Building, corner Tenth and Chestnut. If a list of 
the most respectable names of Philadelphia as refer- 
ences is of avail, then will Mr. L. have a crowdel 
school. To those already published we ask that 
ours may be added. 

“THe ANGEL OF Peace.”—T. S. Arthur & Son, of 
The Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, have just 
published a large and exquisitely beautiful steel 
engraving, in line and stipple, with the above title. 
It was engraved in this city by Rice, and the 
work gives him a reputation at once as an artist of 
high ability. There is a tender and touching grace 
about the picture that wins your heart at a glance, 
and makes you desire its possession. Itis to be sold 
at the low price of $2 50, at which rate the sale can- 
not help being large. 





TinTED Cuts.—We give another of these beautiful 
illustrations in this number: “ How we went up the 
Mountain.” None of our contemporaries have yet 
attempted the tinted cuts. 


ConTRIBUTED RecEIPTs.—Will those ladies who 
so obligingly send us cookery receipts be pleased to 
write them on paper detached from their letters? 
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How cheap to a subscriber the Lapy’s Book is! 
Ip the first place there is more reading in twelve 
numbers of the Book than can be purchased in books 
for $6. The music would cost over $3 in the stores— 
that is, the same amount of music; but ours is not 
for sale until after our subscribers have had it many 
months. The same number of receipts we publish 
could not be procured for #2. Our model cottages 
and drawing lessons cannot be procured at any price, 
outside the LApy’s Book. The fourteen cngravings 
if published in an annual would cost at least $6; and 
our fashion-plates to the ladies are beyond price. 
We say nothing of the good advice given monthly. 

PAYING DEAR FoR Royatty.—The Queen’s civil- 
list, as settled on Her Majesty’s accession to the 
throne, is $1,925,000, and the civil-list pensions bring 
the amount up to $2,034,000. The Prince of Wales 
receives $200,000 a year; his Princess, $50,000; the 
Duke of Edinburgh, $75,000; the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, $40,000; Princess Louisa, $30,000; Princess 
Christian, $30,000 ; the Duchess of Cambridgs, $30,000 ; 
the Duke of Cambridge, $60,000 ; the Duchess of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, $15,000; Princess Teck, $25,000. In 
all, $2,589,000 in gold. The Prince of Wales is not 
satisfied, he wants more. To the above is to be 
added portions for all the grandchildren of the 
Queen when they grow up. 


We offer the following clubs with” T. S. Arthur’s 
works, and these are the only magazines we club 
with :— 


sear 3 Book and Home Magazine, both works * 

Lady’s Book and Arthur's “Once a Month” - 4 

Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour - - - 

Lady’s Book, Arthur’s Home Singasine, and 
Children’s Hour . 

Or be will send the whole four works one year 
or ee a - 


00 
00 
50 


“Once a Month” is a magazine containing the 
gems of the English monthlies. Here you have read- 
ing for the gentlemen—the ladies have two maga- 
zines, and the children one. Forty-eight numbers 
of periodicals a year, and all for the small sum of 
$6 50, the cheapest club ever offered. 

PATENT ENVELOoPES.—Henry Baker, 107 North 
Fifth Street, has sent us a package of Fitzke’s 
Patent Envelopes. They will speedily supersede all 
others, inasmuch as they can be used like any other 
envelope, and sold for the same amount as the com- 
mon envelope; and, when a letter of importance or 
value is properly closed and sealed, will fully secure 
its contents. 


THANK You !|—The Wisconsin Times says :— 


“Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox is the best work of the 
kind published in the world, and as an American 
institution we are proud of it.” 


The Middlebury Tribune is equally compliment- 
ary — 

“This excellent magazine is indeed a welcome 
visitor in the household. We unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce GopEy’s LADvY’s Boox the gem of magazines. 
Young men, remember that this magazine would 
make a very acceptable New Year’s present, for a 
sister or dear friend.” 


PERFECT KNOWLEDGE oF AMERICA.—WE learn 
from an English paper, “that twenty-five thousand 
people of the sect called Perfect Love or Entire 
Sanctification Religionists, have just held a camp 
meeting at Manheim, in the Lancaster county of 
the United States.” Poor Pennsylvania seems to 
have been forgotten. 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 

New Sheet Music.—Les Joyeuses, the set of easy 
piano pieces, which we have before noticed, contin- 
ues to be very popular. The melodies are sprightly 
and flowing, and the arrangement suited to pupilsin 
their early lessons. They comprise Gilt Edge Polka, 
Lily Leaf Polka Schottische, Ingleside Mazourka, 
Starry Night Galop, Unadilla Island Waltz, and 
Winter Green Polka Mazourka. Price 20 cents each, 
or the set complete for 75 cents. 

Of easy music, we would also recommend three 
favorite old airs, Blue Bells of Scotland, Bride's 
Farewell, and Robin Adair, 20 cents each ; four new 
operatic arrangements, Sword March (very popu- 
lar), from the Grand Duchess, Arietta Waltz, from 
Romeo and Juliette, Belle Rondo, from La Belle 
Helene, and Barbe Bleue Galop, from Offenbach’s 
latest opera Blue Beard, each 20. 

The following are for more advanced performers : 
In the Woodlands, splendid piece by Brinkmann, 30. 
Lichen et Fritzchen, fine new set of Waltzes, by 
Strauss, 50. Holiday Hours, bagateile introducing 
Glover’s charming melody of Under the Mistletoe, 
elegantly illutrated, 40. Musings at Twilight, noc- 
turne by Fritz Spindler, 35. Alpine Farewell, 30. 

New Songs and Baillads.—What is the Use, Under 

the Mistletoe, and Somebody’s Son, are three new 
and sprightiy humorous songs, each 20. Down by 
the Whispering Sea, by Stewart, is one of the most 
popular songs now published; it is beautiful, 30. 
Sunny Days, by Coralie Bell, is a pretty song and 
chorus, 30. Why I Love Thee, by E. Mack, song 
and chorus, is becoming very popular, 30. That 
Golden Lock of Hair, sung by Carncross, of Carn- 
cross & Dixey’s Minstrel’s, beautifully illustrated, 
35. Sweet is the Work, my God my King, for four 
voices, 30. 
* C., M, Tremaine, New York, publishes The Hea- 
venly Home, and Saviour, Source of every Blessing, 
two fine sacred quartettes, with solo, each 30. The 
Face that Ever wears a Smile, ballad by Danks, 30 
Pulling Hard Against the Stream, 30. Logan’s 
Gathering, spirited song and chorus, illustrated, 50. 
You Have Stolen my Heart, 30. O Maggie, When 
the Sun goes Down, pretty song and chorus, 30. Our 
Nation’s Song, by Howard, 30. Old John Bourbon 
Hic, and The Upper Ten, comic, sung by the irresist- 
ible Lingard, each 30. 

Also Barbe Bleue Polka, and Galop, from Offen- 
bach’s new opera, each 35. La Grace de Carthagéne, 
impromptu, 30. Satisfaction Waltz, 35. Flying Tra- 
peze Waltz, 20. Dream of the Ball Waltz, easy, 20 
Also the same complete, 11 pages, with beautiful 
illustration, 75. On the Beautiful Blue Danube, 
new waltzes by Strauss, 70. These pieces are all 
worthy the attention of our friends. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for Novembcr, is in 
every respect a splendid number. As the year draws 
to a close the numbers, if anything, improve in 
beauty and value. The present number contains 
The Heart’s Triumph, a beautiful sacred song, with 
a richly illustrated title-page, worth the cost of the 
whole number. Also Barbe Bleue Galop, from Offen- 
bach’s new opera, and the Flying Trapeze Redowa, 
arranged from the popular new melody of that name. 
This music it will be remembered is published from 
new, engraved plates, of the regular sheet music 
size, and printed on the best sheet music paper. 
Price of single numbers only 40 cents, or the last 
three numbers #1, with three red stamps for postage. 
We are making extensive preparations for 1869, 

which will be the seventh year of the Monthly. Ad- 
dress all orders for the Monthly, or Sheet Music, to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box 





Post-Office, Philadelphia. 
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Grorce W. CuiLps, Esq.—Our esteemed friend 
and townsman, George W. Childs, Esq., left for 
Europe on the 2lst of last month. The recreation 
which such a trip implies, physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual, he is doubtless much in need of. Since he 
became proprietor of the Public Ledger, his attention 
to its interests has been known to be most sedulous. 
He has spared no effort to make the paper a first 
class journal—with what success is seen in the em- 
phatic recognition of his labors among every class 
in our community. It may readily be conceived that 
no ordinary degree of sagacity and perseverance is 
sufficient for the administration of the affairs of so 
immense an establishment ; yet, since he became the 
possessor of the journal, every detail in its manage- 
ment has been subjected to his keen and constant 
supervision. The “ American Literary Gazette and 
Publishers’ Circular,” the generally recognized chan- 
nel in which the wants of the book trade are made 
known and explained, is also published by him, and 
has received much of his attention. JLabors like 
these are exhaustive, and the mind and body, like 
the bow, must unbend occasionally, to preserve their 
efficiency. The projector of some of the most emi- 
nently successful works got up in this country—such 
as “Dr. Kane’s Expedition,” “ Peterson’s Familiar 
Science,” “Sharswood’s Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries,” “ Bouvier’s Law Dictionary,” and “ Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors”—he has filled a large space 
in the public eye, and he may be regarded as a select 
representative of the energy and enterprise of his 
countrymen. In private life Mr. Childs is a man of 
urbane character and generous instincts, one who 
can do a good thing in an unusually excellent way, 
and we venture the assertion that few Americans 
will be more warmly welcomed by hosts of friends 
abroad. 


Mopet OCorraaGes and DrRawineG Lessons.—These 
two features, peculiar to Gopry, will be continued 
as usual. It is supposed that more than 4,000 cot- 
tages have been erected from designs furnished by 
the Lapy’s Boor. 

PostaL Money Orpers.—Apply to your post- 
master for a postal money order. No more losses by 
mail. 

“The postal money order system just established 
by law provides that no money order shall be issued 
for any sum less than $1 nor more than €50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceeding 

, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted 
»y the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 


more than $20 and up to $50, the charge shall be 
25 cents. 


Ir is a well-known fact that the Circassian beauties 
possess magnificent heads of hair. If its possession 
can lend additional charms to the semi-enlightened 
ladies of Circassia, how much more does it adorn the 
beauty of our highly-cultivated American belles. It 
is easily attained by the use of “ BARRETT’s VEGE- 
TABLE HAIR RESTORSR.”— Washington (D. OC.) Chro- 
nicle, 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMiUM ON DRAFTS.— 
We wish our subseribers distinct!y to understand, 
that when they send their letters by express company 
they must pay the freight, and those who send drafts 
must pay the premium, We advise subscribers to 
remit by mail a post-office order or a draft payable to 
the order of L. A. Gopry. Should either be lost, it 
can be renewed without loss to the sender, 





PHILA., August 18, 1868. 

Dear Mr. Gopey: Being a city giri, l am in the 
habit of passing the “heated term” in the dear, de- 
lightful country. My ruralizing has not been con- 
fined to my own particular State, but I have spent 
many happy days in the “ Jerseys,” in good old Del- 
aware, in New York, andin 3 | Virginia. I have 
rusticated in country town, at farm-house, by the 
sea-side, and on the mountain-top. I have enjoyed 
the scenery through which J have passed, the fine 
breezes, the sun-risings, the sun-settings, the dash 
of ocean waves, and the creeping of mountain mists, 
as much as ant, maiden, whose landscape for the 
greater part of her life is a row of three story brick, 
a dozen or so of trees, which one shudders to pass 
under during the wormy season, and a—graveyard: 
the last mentioned not being of 80 interesting and 
charming & nature to me, as it may possibly be to 
the sexton or undertaker. 

As a matter of course, my travels are enlivened 
by Godey, the Atlantic, ete. ;and an hour which might 
else be wearisome, is thus made to pass pleasantly 
away. This letter to you, dear Mr. odey, is drawn 
forth by the perusal of the stories which appear 
during the summer months. If any of the writers 
of those same stories should ever know of the con- 
tents of this epistle, let them not be offended, for as 
far back as five summers, I can remember readin 
the same phrases, and finding the same idea a 
vanced. So I have arrived at the sage conclusion 
that they have not tried it for themselves. 

But, to be brief, I will state my grievance. Hav- 
ing frequently read of fair damsels, some with 
lovers, some, like the “lassie” who came “ through 
the rye,” without any, “roaming over the meadows 
in search of violets,” or seeking in the woods the 
“early spring flowers,” I conceived the idea of doing 
the same thing. As these maidens were always 
prettily dressed, I donned a clean white skirt, and a 
dainty English chintz; my feet were nicely cased in 
snugly-fitting balmorals; stockings, ruffles, etc., all 
clean, Well, I started forth after breakiast, say 
about eight o’clock, let down a fence, and was in the 
“meadow.” There were dandelions, field-daisies, 
violets, etc., enough to satisfy the desires of the 
most “roaming” damsel; but the grass was damp; 
indeed, truth compels me to say that.it was wet, very 
wet. My = boots were soon soaked, my stock- 
ings wet, my skirt and dress ee te as I had 
saliied forth to “roam,” I proceeded with the calm 
and smiling determination of a youthful martyr. I 
went to the woods; I “gathered flowers,” pulled up 
moss, “set upon a mossy bank” (there were a great 
many black ants about, but perhaps they were pecu- 
liar to my bank), listened to the “ babbling brook,” 
and would have enjoyed it all immensely, but 1 was go 
very wet. I turned my face homeward about eleven 
o’clock, and found the sun rather hot, but then it 
helpedtodry me. When Lreached the house, I wasa 
»itiable sight. Dress, skirt, ruffles, stockings, all fit 
‘or the washtub; the polish gone from my nice boot 
and they were all clogged with mud from the banks o 
that “ babbling brook.” 

If the fair maidens in the stories, or the writers 
themselves, will tell me how I can “roam,” and yet 
at the same time keep clean, I will be so much obliged. 
Believe me, I have tried it at various hours, but 
could never succeed in jy | it to my satisfaction, 
After the sun dries the dew, it is too hot; and in the 
evening, there is the dew again. 

Now, I love “ moonlight walks” in a “grove,” 
“through a meadow,” “by a brook,” etc., but if 
there is any grass about, I always get wet. 1 cannot 
let my “ white dress trail,” as they do in the love 
stories ; and it is so awkward, just as he is pressing 
your hand most tenderly, to ask him to wait while 
you gather up your dress. 

Hoping to hear of some remedy for the annoyance 
which does not seem to disturb the other damsels 
who go “ roaming,” 

Iam, perplexedly yours, BIRDIE BELL. 


WE call attention to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Kimmel and Forster, of New York, in this monath’s 
issue, and we can say for them that they have the 
ability and capital to perform all they promise. 
The Christmas presents they advertise will be worth 
having. 


When is a tombstone like a rushlight? When it 
is set up for a late husband, 
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THE AGE OF INSANITY. 

























THe Grecian Benp.—Would it be believed that 
any sane woman would adopt as a fashion the Gre- 
cian Bend—or, as it is more properly called, the Colic 
Stoop? Yet we find that it was attempted at Sara- 
toga, that fashionable place of immorality. The 
position is that of a poodle dog, standing on his hind 
legs with his fore paws before him—his tail answer- 
ing for the protuberance introduced into the dress, 
It is firmly believed by many that if Fashion should 
decree that her votaries should imitate the walk of 
the porcine order of four-footed animals, there would 
be many to follow the Fashion. It is said that the 
Grecian Bend was originated by a young lady who 
had spine disease. We once wrote about the “ Gre- 
cian Wriggle”—the way that ladies contirive to get 
their dress over a gutter without touching it with 
their hands—but this is beautiful compared with the 
Grecian Bend. A Saratoga correspondent gives the 
following description :— 


“Tn the first place, a toilet is affected, which of 
itself suffices to turn a woman in full dress into a 
caricature. The body and waist of.the dress are re- 
markable in only one respect—the last is exceedingly 
tight, and the former rather loose at the top and ex- 
ceeding low. It is below the waist that what is 
monstrous in the costume first attracts and then 
repels the eye of man, A hoop of moderate dimen- 
sions, overspread with an underskirt or two, anda 
dress of whatever fabric, are worn. Underneath the 
rear of this hoop, just below the waist of the person 
designated, is bound a coil of wire from two to three 
inches in diameter, which ‘throws out’ and elevates 
the upper portion of the dress behind, and forms the 
foundation, so to speak, of an exterior protuberance 
ealled the panier. The panier is a bustle, more or 
less enormous, upon which, in successive folds or 
layers gathered up, or confined by a band encirlin 
the dress from the stomach of the wearer around an 
beneath, an extra skirt, reaching just below the 
hips, hangs, or rather ‘wobbles’ to and fro. The 
dress has a train from four to six feet in length. 

* The posture affected in order to set off this attire 
ts called the ‘Grecian Bend,’ a contortion of the 











body which, as it is myn | improper in itself, I find 
it difficult to describe with propriety. High-heeled 
shoes dispose the wearer to incline forward, and 
high-heeled gaiters are therefore adopted by the 
‘belle of the season.’ She is thus the more readily 
enabled to elevate her hips unnaturally behind, en- 
hancing the aspect of the panier, to contract her 
stomach, and to form an S—like curvature of her 
upper yw by thrusting out her chest, drawing 
back her shoulders, and bending forward her head, 
So bent and deformed, the belle constrains her el- 
bows against her sides; and, with horizontal fore- 
arms and little gloved hands dangling from limp 
wrists, tilts painfuily along. The profile of such a 
figure, and its ungraceful gait, are irresistibly sug- 
— of a lame kangaroo. When it is whirled and 
ossed about in a dance by one of the fashionable 
jumping-jacks in black broadcloth, who gre here 80 
numerous, and so much alike that you can hardly 
tell one from another, the sight—what with the bob- 
pee | up and down of the woman’s panier and the 
agile sidelong leaps of the jumping-jack across the 
floor—is too exasperatingly ridiculous for laughter.” 


To better illustrate our meaning, we annex a draw- 
ing, cut in silhoutte from an actual dress as it and 
the wearer appeared at Saratoga. We confess to 
having blushed a little when we saw this engraving, 
but concluded if the ladies were not ashamed to wear 
it, we need not be to publish it. Read the result :— 

“A young German, who made silhouttes at Sara- 
toga, of ladies afflicted with the ‘Grecian Bend,’ sold 

uantities of them for fifty cents each. 

he trade became so brisk that the ladies 
compelled the landlord to drive him away 
from the hotels. He then got them pho- 
tographed, and they are selling by the 
thousand.” 


The ladies could not see how ridiculous 
they appeared until they were shown it 
in print; and then they had the poor 
artist driven away. The above is one of his sil- 
houttes. We would not be surprised if the Can-Can 
were introduced next season at this “ fashionable 
watering place.” 

Tue New ILLvustTRATED EDITION OF WEBSTER’S 
DicTionaARY.—This seemingly dry and certainly pon- 
derous book has its peculiar charms. Here are an 
hundred and fourteen thousand words, defined with 
a clearness, fulness, precision, and wealth of illus- 
tration, that denote the soundest scholarship, and 
the most entire fidelity to laborious details. Alto- 
gether the work is a marvellous specimen of learning, 
taste, and thorough labor. We praise it heartily, 
because we believe it deserves the heartiest praise.— 
New York Albion. 

THAT wonderful blessing of “ registered letters.” 
Again we have to record another instance of the 
safety of these letters. A package was received at 
our post-office, the end of each letter cut and the 
money taken out. Two or three hundred dollars 
were in this manner stolen ; one of them was for us. 
Will the post-master-general tell us how he is to 
trace where this offence was committed? Had these 
letters not been registered, they might have, with 
their contents, come through safely, but the thief 
was directed to them by the sagacity of the post- 
office department. 

Tue CxILDREN’s Hovr.—This is the best book for 
children in thiscountry. In the first place the paper 
is of the best quality ; the engravings are by Lauder- 
bach, the best artist we have; the designs are origi- 
nal, and the literary matter is unexceptionable. It 
is imbued with the spirit of T. S. Arthur, its editor 
and publisher. We recommend it toall. No house 
should be without it, and every child and its parent 
will be benefited by reading it. 
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Tue following is a strong instance of the old adage, 
* Put a beggar on horseback,” etc. When one knows 
what his condition was when he married the Princess 
Charlotte, and compares it with this statement, it is 
somewhat remarkable. He enjoyed to the day of his 
death the dowry that Parliament gave his wife upon 
her marriage. We give from the French this curious 
account of the domestic life and private character of 
the late King of the Belgians :— 


Kine Leorotp.—* He was a tall, well-made man, 
He owed a good many feminine favors, during his 
earlier years, to his handsome personal oes 
and he was not astranger to amiabie qualities, which 
he retained to the end of his life. hen he rose in 
the morning, his barber shaved his whole beard. He 
breakfasted, left the Chateau de Laeken, where he 
always lived, and came to the Palace, at Brussels. 
He always wore a general’s uniform, and drove in 
town, alone, without a single aide-ds-camp or equer- 
ry, ina four-horse coach. At the Brussels Palace he 
worked with the ministers, and returned to Laeken 
in time for dinner. He dined with his children; he 
rarely spoke to them, and managed them with a se- 
vere discipline ; he passed the rest of the evening in 
a circle he had formed for himself, and into which 
none of his sons or the Duchess of Brabant was ad- 
mitted. The most important portion of his day was 
the time he gave to work with his ministers. He 
saw very little of his family in domestic life; he 
lived on ill terms with them, and played the domes- 
tic tyrant, especially during the last few years, for 
reasons which we cannot mention here.* The royal 
family were always weary when they knew the king 
was at Laeken; the Duchess de Brabant especially 
suffered from this constraint. Asscon as ee heard 
the king had left for Brussels, their faces brightened, 
and the duchess, an intrepid Amazon, was soon in 
the saddle, clapping spurs to her thorough-bred steed, 
or driving her low-hung buggy as fast as her horse 
could go. The king was extremely fond of music. 
His pianist would wait his orders standing in front 
of the piano. Leopold would appear, with a list of 
music in his hand, and numbers corresponding to 
the scores. The pianist had a copy of this list. He 
would say to the planket, without ever replying to 
his salutation: ‘Number four! The pianist would 
begin to play; the king, beating time, would walk 
from one room to another, when the piece ended, he 
would return and say: ‘Number eleven!’ and then 
resume his walk through the rooms. This would 
last one or two hours, with intervals of half an hour 
sometimes before he would ask for a new piece, 
During this helf hour the pianist would stand before 
his instrument waiting the king’s orders. When the 
king tired, he would send in a footman to tell the 
pianist, ‘That is enough.’ Life in the palace was 
very dull and stnpid, and so much the duller because 
the king, living without a court, was like all per- 
sons born poor and enriched by time, growing more 
stingy every year he lived. Nevertheless, in 1848 he 
abandoned to the treasury one-quarter of his privy 

urse, which contributed no little to his great popu- 

arity at that epoch. His official revenue was thus 
reduced to $600,000 a year, which was $200,000 less 
than it had been. Four years afterwards he asked 
Parliament to give his eldest son $100,000 a year. It 
was granted. Two years afterwards he asked an in- 
come of $30,000 a year for his second son. It was 





* This mystery was the existence of a morganatic 
wife—the Baroness Von , &® Hanoverian lady, 
Decorum forbade the introduction of his children, 
and especially of his daughter-in-law, into her pre- 
sence. She acquired a _ deal of {nfiluence over 
the king —s the last years of his life, and his 
children were disposed to resent her interference 
whenever they thought they discovered traces of it. 
This occasionally led to ill feeling on both sides. As 
soon as the king died, the Baroness Von quit- 
ted Laeken an Belgium for her estate in Hanover. 
She wore a widow’s weeds. The king gave her at 
several times a sufficient amount of money to make 
her worth now some $200,000. It is stated the estate 
is not so great as is above mentioned; he leaves 
$6,000,000 at most. He, by his will, divides it into 
four equal parts; one to the Duke de Brabant, one 
to the Count de Flandre, a third to the Empress of 
Mexico, a fourth to his servants. Every dependant 
receives a suitable pension, and after all their claims 
are satisfied, the remainder on hand goes to the 
Count de Flandre, 











qpeneet when in 1858 he married his daughter to 
he Archduke Maximilian, he asked Parliament to 
give her a dowry; and Parliament, tired with these 
repeated demands, refused almost unanimously. He 
never asked for an — afterwards. The fortune 
he left is estimated at eight or ten million dollars, 
the fruit of over exaggerated economy. Ju of his 
thrift by one example: Three years ago the Duchess 
de Brabant organized in her private circle of society 
private theatricals. The parts were distributed, 
committed to memory, and rehearsals had made 
good progress. The Chateau de Laeken was admi- 
rably suited for private theatricals, It contained a 
theatre, but it had not been used for a great many 
=, and the crown architect was questioned to 
iscover what it would cost to fit it for use. He said 
about $1600 of repairs was necessary. Nothing could 
be done without the king’s consent. The estimates 
were laid before him; his majesty put them in a 
agape and they were never heard of again. 
ot a word was ever afterwards said about private 
theatricals in the royal family. The king lived alone 
in his family, as he lived alone in the country. 
had not a single point of contact in common with 
the Belgians. Protestant king of a Catholic nation, 
a man of essentially aristocratic nature, governing 
an essentially democratic nation, an Austrian Colo- 
nel, Russian General, English Field Marshal, and 
always wearing the costume of the latter rade, in 
a country where there are no field marshals, he never 
identified himself with the people he was called on 
to govern.” 

THE Bulletin of this city, always a good paper, was 
much improved on the 18th of August by the follow- 
ing notice :— 

“Godey reaches us for September, the old, the eter- 
nally young, the immemorial. It is brimming with 
F advice for the household, as well as with cheer- 

ul and harmless tales, fair poetry, and the intricate 
ethics of embroidery. That Penelope, in the old 
Trojan times, kept her web going without some as- 
sistance from Gopry (who, we are persuaded, ex- 
isted then), we consider incredible. That our wives 
and daughters should be able to dress themselves 
without deep communings with Gopry’s fashion- 
plate, is ————— impossible. The said plate, we 
may add, this month represents five elaborate ladies 
and a decorative baby, and is (the plate, not the la 
dies) colored, A braiding pattern is also printed in 
tints; and the profusion of patterns and ornamental 
— is, to the male inspection, simply stupefy- 
ng.’ 

The Philadelphia Inquirer also says :— 

“This old favorite is out in all its wonted deauty 
and variety.” 


A TRAVELLER gives the following characteristic 
receipt for making coffee :— 

“The best way I know of to make good coffee,” 
said he, “is to go to the principal hotels, restau- 
rants, railroad eating-houses, etc., and ascertain just 
how they make coffee—then make it as they don’t.” 

We were at a hotel this summer where they forgot 
to put any coffee in the pot. It was so saturated 
with old coffee, that occasionally omitting the fra- 
grant berry made no difference. 

HIGH-HEELED Boots.—Living on Chestnut Street, 
and our office being on the same fashionable street, 
we of necessity see a great deal in our walks up and 
down; but one thing we have never seen, and that 
is, a girl wearing high-heeled boots that walked 
square upon them. They are invariably run down 
on one side or the other, to the great injury of thetr 
ankles. But what matters anything we can say on 
the subject? it is the fashion, and mothers will pro- 
vide their girls with high heels, no matter wha in- 
jury it may cause them. 

New TERM FoR DRUNKENNESS.—The GreClan 
bend. While the young ladies this season at Sara- 
toga have been practising the Grecian bend, young 
gentlemen at the same place often practise tne Ayner- 
ican bender. 
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DESCRIPTION OF KNITTED WINTER ARTICLES. 
(See Front of Book.) 


MAZARIN CAPE, 


Materials.—For the cape, four ounces of single or 
double wool, and for the trimmings, three skeins of 
double Berlin wool of a color which contrasts; nee- 
dle No. 7, bell gauge, a large tatting shuttle, and a 
round mesh, No. 1, bell gauge. 

This cape is worked in open crochet ornamented 
with tatting. 

It will ed grag improved if floss silk is introduced 
as described in the opera hood. The centre should 
then be white, with colored trimming, but any two 
colors that contrast will loBk well, as pearl gray with 
crimson, mauve with amber, or violet with gray. 


THE DIVISIONS. 

Commence with the wool for the centre, and make 
15 chain stitches. 

lst row, Miss the last 4 chain, and work a plain 
crochet stitch in the next stitch (then 2 chain, miss 
land 1 plain, 5 times); turn back. It should mea- 
sure 3 inches in length without stretching. If single 
wool is used it should be worked loosely. 

2d. Work 3 chain, miss 1 and 1 treble in the last 2 
chain; then 2 chain, miss 2 and 1 plain in each loop 
of 2 chain to the end; turn back. 

3d. Work the same as the 2d row. 

4th. 3 chain, miss 1, 1 treble in the last Joop of 
chain; then 2 chain, miss 2, and 1 plain as before to 
the end; and to increase a loop work 3 chain andl 

lain in the same loop as the last plain stitch ; turn 


ack. 

5th. Work the same as the 4th row. 

Repeat the last 4 rows6times more, As the work 
will increase two loops every four rows there will 
now be 20 loops. It is intended that the work should 
be longer at the sides than in the centre of the 
division. 

30th. 3ichain, miss 1 and 1 treble; then 2 chain, 
miss 2 and 1 plain as before, for 7 loops, then work 5 
loops, making only 1 chain instead of 2 chain; then 
work 7 loops with 2 chain, and increase in the last 
loop. 
83lst. 3 chain, miss 1, 1 treble, then work 7 loops 
with 2 chain; 6 loops with 1 chain, and 7 loops of 2 
chain; then increase at the end. 

32d. Work 1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in each loop 
of chain to the end; then 1 chain and 1 plain in the 
last loop. Work 2 rows more as the last, and fasten 


off. 

Work five divisions more the same, and sew the 
slanting sides of them together. Three rounds of 1 
chain, miss 1 and 1 plain, should be worked along the 
neck, then commencing at the right point work a 
plain row up the front, across the neck, and dowa 
the other side. 


THE TRIMMING IN TATTING. 

Tue Rosette.—Fill the shuttle with the wool and, 
using the mesh for the purl loops, commence a loop, 
work 1 double (then make a purl and work a double 
stitch alternately for 7 loops); draw close. Kee 
the wool at the back and join it to the centre pearl. 

Work another rosette the same, and join it to the 
same pearl of the eyes rosette as before; then 
keep the wool as the back and join to the centre 

arl of the last rosette. Repeat the last rosette 
until sufficient is made for the sides and border, to 
which it is to be attached by sewing it with the same 
colored wool. 

The rosettes down the divisions are made in the 
same manner, but as they are to be smaller, only 5 
puris instead of 7 purls are to be made for each 
rosette. 

Tue Batis.—Take a yard of the wool the same 
color as the tatting, split it three times, and wind it 
round the tops of the first and second fin ers; take 
it off the fingers and wind a piece of fine thread 
about three times very tightly round the middle of 
the wool, knotting the ends together, also tie in a 
piece of the wool not split, to form the thread to 
attach the balls to the work; cut the wool at each 
end, rounding it into the shape. 

Make sufficient of these balls to go all round the 
edge, placing them about two inches apart. 


RETICULE MUFF.—IN TRICOT ECOSSAIS. 

Materials.—Four skeins of scarlet and two of black 
doubie Berlin wool, or four-ply fleecy, tricot needle, 
Na, 6, bell gauge. 








Commence the outside with the black wool, and 
make a chain of 34 stitches. 

lst row. Miss the last chain stitch. *Put the nee- 
dle into the next chain stitch, and bring the wool 
through itin a loop. Repeat from * until there are 
44 loops on the needle. Then join on the scarlet 
wool, and work back. Join on the black wool. 

2d. Work with the black wool, and raise all the 
loops of the last row ; then join on the scarlet wool 
and work back. 

Repeat as the last row until 16 inches are worked ; 
then, to — the flap or part which falls over the 

ocket, work the same stitch, but decreasing at the 

eginni and end of every row by taking two 
stitches together until it is reduced to a point, 


THE LINING. 


Work with the scarlet wool and make a piece the 
same as the outside; when finished it is to be made 
round by joining the foundation row to the one be- 
fore the flap is begun, so as to leave it on the outside. 

For the pocket take a piece of merino or silk the 
length of the muff, and about 8 inches deep, double 
it, and sew the double part to the lining 4 inches be- 
low the joining ; then sew one edge of the silk to the 
joining. Wadding is to be placed between the lining 
and the outside, which is now to be sewn at the sides 
and round the flap, but the foundation row is to be 
joined to the other edge of the pocket. Finish with 
a fur trimming or border round the end and flap, 
which must be secured with a loop and button, 


CROSSOVER SHAWL. 
IN TRICOT ECOSSAIS, WITH TATTING BORDER® 


Materials.—For the tricot, six ounces of mauve, 
blue, or Magenta four-ply fleecy ; tricot needle No. 
3, bell gauge. Berlin wool eight-ply can be used, or 
three-ply eecy. 

For the border, a skein of black and two of white 
double Berlin wool, a large shuttle, and a mesh, No. 
1, bell gauge. 


THE BACK, 


Commence with the colored fleecy, and the tricot 
needle. Make a chain of 7 stitches. 

lst row. Miss the last chain stitch. *Put the nee- 
dle into the next stitch, and bring the wool through 
inaloop. Repeat from * until there are 7 loops on 
the needle. ork back. 

2d. Raise the7 loops of the 1st row, and work back. 

3d. Raise a loop, then increase a loop by putting 
the needle between the upright stitches, raise 3 loops 
as usual; then increase another loop; raise the 2 
last loops. Work back. 

4th. Raise a loop, increase, raise 5 loops, increasc, 
again, raise 2loops. Work back. 

5th. Raise a loop, increase, raise 7 loops, increase 
again, raise 2 loops. Work back. 

6th. Raise a loop, increase, then raise all the Icops 
to within two of the end; increase again, and raise 
the two last loops. Work back. The work should 
be loose. As a guide for the size of the stitch, the 
last row should measure 4 inches across, and these 6 
rows 2} inches in depth. 

Work 5 rows more the same as the 6th row. 

12th. Raise all the loops without increasing, and 
work back. 

Work 4 rows as the 6th row, that is increasing 2 
stitches each row, and then work every 5th row 
without increasing until 37 rows in all are worked, 
when there will be 65 stitches. 

Work 4 rows without shaping. If for an extra 
size a few more rows may be added here, and also at 
owe ’ es rows on each shoulder, This finishes the 

ack. 

To SHAPE THE RIGHT FRONT. 1st row. Raise all 
the loops of the last row until there are 28 on the 
needle. Work back. 

2d and 3d. Raise all the loops to the two last, then 
decrease by taking these loops together as one stitch. 
Work back. 

4th. Raise a loop, then decrease as before, raise 
the rest to the end. Work back. 

Then work 4 rows plain without shaping. 

Repeat as the 4th row, and the 4 rows plain after 
it, 5 times more; that is decreasing a stitch at the 
beginning of every 5th row; the left selvedge should 
be quite straight. 

Then to shape the end, decrease a stitch at the be- 

“ee | and end of every 3d row, until it is reduced 
& point, 
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To SHare THE Lert FRonT. lst row. Commence 
at the stitches left at the back, and leaving 9 for the 
eae raise the remaining 28 loops as usual. Work 

ack. 

2d and 3d. Work 2 rows, decreasing a loop at the 
beginning of each row. All the rows must now be 
kept straight at the ~~ : 

Work 4 rows plain, and at the end of every 5th 
row decrease a stitch, in all6 times. Then decrease 
a stitch at the beginning and end of every 3d row 
until it is reduced to a point, 


THE TATTING BORDER, 


TuE Dor.—Fill the shuttle with the white wool, 
and use the tricot needle for the pearl loops. Com- 
mence a loop, work 3 double stitches, then (1 pearl 
loop and 3 double stitches twice) ; draw quite close 
and reverse the work. 

Commence the next dot close to the last and repeat 
the dot, ype them after each is made, ork 
sufficient to go all round the tricot. 

Tuk Eper.—Work with the black wool, and com- 
mencing at the last purl of the dots, crochet a plain 
stitch in it; then work another plain stitch in the 
next purl of the same dot, and missing the dot which 
turns down, work — stitch in the 1st purl of the 
next dot but one, peat working a plain stitch in 
the two purls of’every other dot. 

Tue Jorntnec.—Work with the black wool, and 
commencing at the left corner of the tricot, work a 
plain crochet stitch between the rowsof it; then, to 
join the tatting, take out the needle, put it into a 
purl of a dot, and bringing the loop through work a 
plain stitch on the tricot, and continue the same 
until the tatting is joined. To round the corners so 
that the border bye | lie flat, the needle should be put 
into the last purl of one dot and the 1st purl of the 
next, and worked as one stitch. This should be 
done five or six times. With the same colored wool 
as the tricot, make sufficient of the scalloped trim- 
ming to go all round, and join it to the black row of 
the border with the black wool, always putting the 
needle into both edges of the plain rows. 


ZOUAVE VESTE. 
IN TRICOT ECOSSAIS, WITH TATTING EDGE. 

Materials.—Six ounces of crimson, mauve, gray, or 
violet four-ply fleecy, and tricot needle, No. 4, bell 
gauge. For the border, 2 skeins of white Berlin 
wool, a large shuttle, and round mesh, No, 1, bell 
gauge. 

THE BACK. 
Commence with 7 chain and work as directed for 


the back of the Crossover, ending with the 4 plain 
rows. 


TO SHAPE THE RIGHT SIDE, 


1st row. Continue working from the last row of 
the back. Raise 28 loops, leaving the rest unworked 
for the other side. Work back on these 28 loops, 

2d. Raise all the loops of the last row to within 3 
a of the end, then to decrease take 2 loops to- 
gether as one stitch, raise the last loop. Work back. 

8d. Same as 2d row. 

4th. Raise all the loops of the last row. Work 
back to within 4 loops of the end, keep the 5th loop 
on the needle, and instead of finishing the row, put 
the needle into the next stitch to the left, and raise 
a loop so as to commence the next row. 

5th. Continue raising all the stitches of the last 
row. Work back all the loops on the needle. 

6th. Raise 4 loops, but in raising the 5th loop, put 
the needle into the next stitch of the lower row 
which is under the one ordinarily used. This will 
prevent any space showing where the last row was 
turned. Raise the rest of the row as usual. Work 


back. 
oom Raise all the loops without shaping. Work 
c 


Repeat the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th rows, 5 times more, 

28th. Raise a loop, increase a loop, then raise all 
the loops to within 4 loops of the end, decrease by 
taking 2 loops together, and raise the last two loops. 
Work back. 

29th. Raise all the loops to within 4 of the end, 
sees decrease, and raise the last two loops. Work 

ck. 

Repeat the last two rows 10 times more, Then 
work 5 rows, leaving 2 loops unworked at the right 
end of the needle each time; which finishes the right 
side. The last row is to be attached to the right side 





of the first 10 rows of the back after the border is 
worked. 


THE LEFT SIDE. 

lst row. Commence at the stitches of the back 
and, leaving 9 stitches for the neck, raise the rest of 
the row—in all 28 loops. Work back. 

2d and 3d.—W ork as usual, decreasing at the begin- 
ning of each row. 

4th. Raise all the loops to within 4 stitches of the 
end of the last row, and, leaving them unfinished. 
Work back. 

5th. Raise all the loops of the last row, then raise 
the 4 loops of the lower row. Work back. 

6th and 7th. Work the rows without shaping. 

Repeat as the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th rows, 5 times 
more. 

28th. Raise a loop, then decrease. Raise all the 
loops to within 2 of the end. Increase a loop, and 
raise the 2 loops. Work back. 

26th. Raise a loop, decrease, then raise all the loops 
to the end. 

Repeat the last two rows 10 times more ; then work 
5 rows, leaving 2 stitches at the left side of each row, 
and fasten off. After the border is worked, sew it 
to the left side of the back. 


THE SASH, 
Work as the lepeete of the hood, commencing 
with the same color as the veste, and using the 
white wool for the edge. 
Make the scallop trimming with the white wool, 
and for the joining use the same color as the veste, 


THE BORDER, 

For the outside, commence with the white wool at 
the last stitch of the left side of the veste, so as to 
work on the selvedge formed by the end of the rows, 
putting the needle sufficiently deep in the work to 
correspond with the edge row of the sash: work 3 
plain crochet stitches; * then 1 treble in the next 
stitch, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, and 1 treble again; 
these 3 treble stitches are all to be worked in the 
same stitch of the veste, then work 7 plain; and re- 
a again from *, continuing the same all round to 

he opposite end at the right side of the veste. As 
the 3 treble stitches should come at the centre of the 
back, it will be necessary to increase in rounding 
the point. 

Make sufficient of the scallop trimming to gO along 
this row, and join it the same as the sash. For the 
inner border, commence at the last stitch of the right 
side of the veste, and work asthe outer border, The 
last row of each of the sides is then to be sewn to 
the back under the border, and the sash ends attached 
on the wrong side. The veste should be fastened 
with buttons down the front. 


THE “EMPIRE” PETTICOAT. 
TRICOT ECOSSAIS, 
Materials.—One pound of scarlet or mauve +-ply 
fleecy ; also two ounces of black and one ounce of 
white wool, Tricot needle, No. 5, bell gauge. 


FIRST STRIPE, 

Commence with the scarlet wool, and make a chain 
of 33 stitches. 

Work 2 rows of tricot ecossais, then join on the 
black wool to finish the last stitch. 

8d row. Black. Raise the Ist loop, then increase 
a loop, raise 13 loops ; then decrease by taking 3 loops 
on the needle and working as on one stitch. Raise 
13 loops, increase again, and raise the two last loops. 
Work back. All the rows are worked in this man- 
ner, that is, increasing at the beginning and end, and 
decreasing in the centre, 

4th. Work as the last. 

Then with the white wool work a row as the last. 

Black 2 rows. 

Scarlet 10 rows. 

18th. Raise the 1st loop and increase as before. 
Raise 11 loops, then decrease by taking 2 loops to- 
gether; decrease again, taking 3 loops together as 
usual; then decrease a third time, taking 2 together. 
Raise 11 loops. Increase and raise 2 loops. There 
will now be only 31 loops. Work back. 

Work 10 rows more as the 3d row, but raising 12 
loops instead of 13 on each side of the centre de- 
creased stitches. 

29th. Work as the 18th row, but raising 10 loops 
— of 11 loops on each side of the decreased 
stitches, 
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Continue working 10 rows as the 3d row, and then 
a row decreasing 3 times in the same manner as the 
18th row, until the work is reduced to 23 stitches, 
when it will be about 30 inches in length, 

As the number of stitches decreases each time the 
18th row is worked, a less number of stitches must 
be raised on each side of the centre. 

To finish the stripe work 3 rows, decreasing in the 
centre and leaving 2 stitches unworked at each side ; 
then work back to the right side, and end with a row 
of single crochet. 

For an ordinary sized petticoat 10 stripes will be 
— The last stripes should not be joined to 

e top. 

Tue EpGe.—With the black wool commence at the 
top of the left side of a stripe, and work down the 
selvedge a row of plain crochet, putting the needle 
into the open spaces formed by the increased stitches. 
This row should be worked looseiy. Continue this 
row across the foundation, and up the right side of 
the stripe. Work the other stripes the same. 

Tue Jorntinc Row.—With the white wool com- 
mence at the black stitch even with the white row 
of the stripe; work a single stitch on the stripe. 
Take a second stripe, put the needle into the corre- 
sponding stitch of it, work another single stitch. 

ntinue working a single stitch alternately on each 
stripe, until they are joined; the needle should be 
put in both edges of the black row. The first four 
rows of the stripes are to be sewn together with 
scarlet and black wool. 

Tue BorpDER.—With the white wool commence at 
the black row of the foundation, and work a row of 
1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain; putting the needle in 
the same scarlet stitches as the black row, so as to 
cover the alternate stitches of it. Repeat all round. 

With the scarlet wool work 3 chain, miss 1 and1 
plain in each chain stitch of the white row. 


OPERA HOOD. 
IN CROOHET, ORNAMENTED WITH TATTING. 


Materials.—Sixteen skeins of pink and the same of 
white single Berlin wool; three skeins of white floss 
silk. Tricot needle, No. 5, bell gauge. 

The Tatting.—A large shuttle, and for the pearl 
loops a short mesh, which measures one and three- 
quarter inch in circumference, and another one and 
& quarter round, are required. 


THE CROWN. 


Commence with the white wool and the tricot 
needle; make a chain of fifteen stitches. The whole 
of the stitches should be worked very loosely. 

lst row, Miss the last 4 chain stitches, and work a 
plain crochet stitch into the next stitch of the foun- 
dation chain; then (make 2 chain, miss a stitch of the 
foundation and work I plain crochet stitch 5 times) ; 
turn back, 

2d. Make 2 chain, miss 2, and work 1 plain stitch 
in the 2 chain of the last row ; repeat to the end, then 
to increase work 2 chain and 1 plain again in the last 
loop; turn back. 

Work 7 rows more, the same as the last, when it 
will be increased to 14 loops. It should measure 
seven inches across without stretching. 

Work 9 rows of the same stitch, but omitting the 
increased loops at the end of the rows. 

19th. To decrease, miss the last stitch and work 1 
plain in the last loop of chain; then 2 chain and1 
plain as before, to the end. 

Work 8 rows more as the last. Then work a row 
of 1 chain and 1 — in each loop. 

Join on the colored wool, and work a row of plain 
crochet all round, working two stitches to the side 
of each of the white rows. 

For the second round, work 4 chain, miss 1 and 1 
plain. Repeat and fasten off. 

Use the floss silk and an embroidery needle. Work 
an ordiaary cross stitch over each of the plain 
stitches of the crown, putting ‘the needle into the 
open spaces. 

THE TATTING FLOWERS. 

lst circle. Wind the colored and white wool to- 
gether, and fill the shuttle with it, using the doubled 
wool as one thread. 

Commence a loop, work a doubie stitch ; then usin 
the largest mesh for the pearl loops, work (1 pear 
and 1 double alternately 16 times); draw close; leav- 
ing a small circle in the centre about the size of the 
2d mesh, and knotting the ends firmly together, cut 
them off. 





2d. Use the colored wool doubled, and the second 
sized mesh, Commence a loop, work 1 double, theh 
oe and 1 double 12 times) ; draw close and fasten 
off. 
8d. Use the white floss, and for the pearl loops 
the tricot needle can be used. Commence a loop; 
work 1 double, (1 pearl and 2 double 8 times) ; draw 
close. Fasten off. 

Place the second circle over the first, and the silk 
one in the centre, sewing them together with the 
silk, then attach them to the crown about an inch 
from the edge of it. 

Make nine flowers for the crown and four sor the 
lappets. 


THE LAPPETS. 


Work with the white wool and tricot needle. 
Make a chain of 11 stitches, 

lst row. Raise 11 loops in the ordinary tricot stitch, 
and work back. ‘ 

2d. Raise a loop, increase a loop, raise 2 loops; 
then to decrease, put the needle into the three next 
stitches, and bring the wool through them all. Raise 
the 2 next loopsas before. Increase again, and raise 
the 2 last loops. There will be 11 loops on the needle. 
Work back as before. Work 8 rows more as the last. 

llth. Raise the 1st stitch and increase a loop as 
before ; then decrease the two next stitches, taking 
them together as one stitch; take the next three 
loops together; then take the two next loops to- 
gether as one stitch, then increase a loop as before, 
and raise the last two loops. There will now be 9 
loops. Work back. 

12th. Raise a loop and increase as before; raise the 
next loop, then take 3 together, raise a loop, in- 
crease, raise 2 loops. Work back. Work 8 rows 
more as the last. 

2ist. Raise a loop and increase as before; then put 
the needle into the next 5 Lm and bring the wool 
through them all as one stitch; increase again and 
raise 2 loops; there will now be7 loops. Work back. 

22d. Raise a loop and increase; then take the next 
8 loops together; increase and raise 2 loops. Work 
back. Work 20 rows more as the last, or any length 
preferred. 

Tue Ep@r.—With the colored wool, work loosely 
a row of plain crochet all round the lappet, puttin 
the needle into the spaces formed by the increase 
stitches. 2 chain and an extra plain stitch should 
be made at the two ends and centre of the first white 
row. 

Make sufficient of the scallop trimming to go round 
the lappet, using the colored wool doubled, and the 
smaller mesh for the pearl loops. For the crochet 
row the wool is to be single. 

THe Jormine.—Work with the floss silk, which 
had better be used double. Commence at the colored 
row, round the lappet, and work a plain crochet 
stitch; then take out the needle and put it into the 
last stitch of the scallop trimming, taking both edges 
of the plain row, bring the floss through; then work 
another plain stitch on the lappet, taking both edges, 
— joining and working a plain stitch alter- 
nately. 

Work a row of cross stitches with the floss silk up 
the centre, 

Make the other lappet the same, sew them to the 
crown and attach two flowers at each side. 

Tue following is the receipt for Twiggs’ Hair 
Restorer :— 

Lac. Sulphuris, af. 
Pulv. Acet. Plumbi, 5ij. 
Aq. Rose, Siv. 
Tinct. Curcuma, 5ij. 
M. Sig. Apply with a sponge twice a day. 

Bay rum and glycerine are good additions to the 
above. 

Here is another receipt :— 

“ A quarter of an ounce of sugar of lead, half an 
ounce of milk of sulphur, half an ounce of glycerine, 
mix the sulphur and glycerine together, pour on & 
Hoag of hot water, and then dissolve the sugar of lead 

n it. 

CivuBBiInG.—And now is the time to look after this 
matter. Let it be rememberd that we club GopEY¥ 
with the best of the &2 magazines, that is, Arthur's 
Home Magazine for #4, and Gopry and The Children’s 
Hour, the gem of the children’s monthlies, for $3 50. 
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ORNAMENTAL RESIDENCE, 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, Philadelphia. 


Hat 
TL 


Tur above picturesque villa is now being erected 
at Belifield, near Pittsburg, for S. S. Carrier > 
and has been universally admired for its beauty. t 
stands back from thé road, nearly 100 feet. The road 
bends a little in its approach to the house, which 
brings its sides into full view. 





F 





Tt stands upon a slight elevation of about a half 
inch to a foot, which is a very good grade. The roof 
is very fine. It turns a like Chinese roofs at the 
eaves, which gives to it an exceedingly graceful 
xppearance. Being roy | and beautifully fin- 
ished, it will cost $18,000; but its appearance would 
lead one to expect it cost upwards of $40,000. Great 
care has been taken with its proportion, as well as 
with the convenience of its plans, which is apparent 
upon examination, 

First Story.—A vestibule; B sitting-room, 16 feet 
by 15 feet 8 inches ; C parlor, 16 by 23 feet ; B dining- 
room, 19 feet 6 inches by 13 feet; E kitchen, 18 by 14 
feet; F scullery, 11 feet 5 inches by 11 feet 6 inches; 
H porches; I ie L closets. 

cond Story.—M chamber, 16 feet 5 inches by 16 
feet 5 inches ; N chamber, 14 feet 5 inches by 23 feet ; 
O chamber, 19 feet 4 inches by 14 feet 10 inches ; Q 
chamber, 11 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 11 inches; R bal- 
cony; S dressing-room, 8 feet 8 inches by 12 feet; T 
Hall; U closets, 








We never — a design we are building with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the owner. e are 
constantly engaged in designing styles of cottages, 
and will state that we have never failed in pleasing 
our customers. 

So varied are the wants and requirements of dif- 














ferent individuals that it is rarely, if ever, that we 
can substitute the same design for two buildings, 
Situation, alone, might make the building beautiful 
as it is where it stands; while if differently situated 
it might look mean and ugly. Association also has 
an effect upon building. lace a French roof be- 
tween lines of horizontal cornices, and it becomes a 
most disagreeable sight, but where the proper asso- 
ciations are it is beautiful, if properly proportioned. 
The curves, if concave, must be chain curves; if 
convex, they should be the curves of water when 
projected as a fountain, or asa parabola; if straight 
they should have the right slope. The dormers mus 
also be of the right kind and size. In truth, so much 
depends upon a French roof looking well, that only 
one out of a thousand is anything but a deformity 
enough to blast the owner’s reputation as a man o 
taste. Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, 
Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Are there such fools in existence? Those who 
think. that prima donnas and actresses sometimes 
receive ovations in this country, should read the fol- 
lowing account, given by the Fremdenbdiatt of Vienna, 
of the farewell performance of the cantatrice Héléne 
Magnus, at Klagenfurth, in phlegmatic Austria :-- 


“ After having literally covered her with bouquets 
and flowers, the audience with one voice begged her 
to crush a rose with her foot, and the petals were 
distributed to the spectators, who disputed for them 
at the peril of their persons and clothing. A young 
and beautiful baroness, transported by her inexpres- 
sible admiration, cast herself at the feet of the diva 
and feverishly kissed her hand. Several ladies of 
riper age were so at by the bravos and accla- 
mations that they fell in a swoon.” 


We think a very good plan would be to have a 
first-class engine, such as are used in this city, to 
piay upon the audience, It would most decidedly 
cool their excitement. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—Persons wishing information 
about any of the articles advertised in our Book 
must address the advertiser. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

A. J. H.—Sent hair curlers August 26th. 

Mrs, J. R. B.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Mrs. M. O. B.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Mrs. M. W. B.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Miss J. X.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Mrs. R. M. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 

tember 7th. 

rs. Dr. S.—Sent lead comb 10th. 

Miss M. E. C.—Sent lead comb 10th. 

Mrs. E. K. —Sent lead comb 10th. 

Miss J. T.—Sent hair braid 18th. 

J. H.—Sent two lead combs 18th, 

A. M. C.—Every housekeeper has receipts for 
cooking, or if she sees anything that she likes ata 
neighbors can get their receipt. Those we give are 
necessarily more expensive, and yet upon Tooking 
over them, we see hundreds that can be used for 
families of moderate means; for cakes you must 
have sugar, flour, and eggs. These are the ingredi- 
ents of most cakes, and for condiments you must 
have pepper, red and black, mustard, and vinegar. 
We cannot give receipts without them. If we give 
a receipt for making soup containing many ingredi- 
ents, it does not follow that you may rm | make a 
soup like it, leaving out some of the superfluities. 
A receipt “within reach of the poor man’s purse” 
must necessarily be a poor receipt. 

A Subscriber.—We cannot prescribe. We presume 
one of the causes of your complaint is your earl 
marriage, Sixteen years of age is too early for mat- 
rimony. Tight lacing may have helped it. If your 
brother cannot leave off using tobacco of his own 
will, he can never doit. He can substitute camo- 
mile flowers if it pleases him. The dentist alone can 
lake the black off his teeth. 

. D. R.--We cannot go into particulars. We can 
only say that the Can-Can is an immodest dance, to 
which, when Offenbach’s opera is played, the ladies 
of Philadelphia flock to see. 

Miss N. G. O.—Unless you have very extravagant 
desires, we think the sum would be abundant. 





M. L. N.—Ejither a blue velvet hat with round 
crown and narrow brim, or a black velvet would be 
most suitable. 

a M.—It is a misprint. It should be Je-me- 
regrette. 

. Z. H.—Fifty cents each. Addiess D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, if you want them. 

A Lover of Flowers.—Address H. A. Dreer, No. 714 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and he will help you 
out of your difficulty. He has a notice on page 370 
of the October number. 

M. E. F.—The patterns can be traced off on paper, 
and then worked. 

Bessie.—Put a piece of white wax in with the 
zephyr, and wrap it in a cloth made very blue with 
indigo. For the carpet, try benzine. 

Old Subscriber.—Twiggs mixture, the receipt for 
which we publish to-day, it is said will restore gray 
hair to its original color. 

Fannie.—We do not know what will make your 
eyebrows grow. 

Miss E. D. O.—Crinolines are still in fashion. 

Old Friend.—All slang is most unladylike. The 
words you mention are vulgar, and quite unfit for a 
lady to make use of. 

Querist.—No gentleman would ask a young girl of 
sixteen such a question. 

H. G.—We do not know where gentlemen’s cor- 
sets can be purchased, 

Emma.—To address another in a foreign language, 
before a third who is ignorant of that language, shows 
a want ef ye feeling and good breeding. 

Mrs, 8S. E. A.—We have not oO re yep any on hand, 
but in twelve years we have published several. Look 
over your old numbers. 

M. E. W.—Thank you for the receipt. Sorry we 
cannot comply with your request; but really cannot 
describe it, never having seen it, . 

A Subscriber.—Calico dresses, as all others, are 
now cut with the back breadths full, the side and 
front breadths gored; they are left plain; the back 
ones gathered. The waist is made a loose sacque, 
trimmed with ruffles, and worn with a belt. 

G. R.—It is not true that children can be admitted 
into institutions in this city by gathering a certain 
number of postage stamps. How such a ridiculous 
report got into circulation we cannot conceive. 

etsie.—Take soap with you. The hotels in Con- 
tinental Europe do not furnish you with that article. 

Emily G.—We cannot comply with your request 
as we consider, when our correspondents desire tha 
their letters may not be published, we are bound to 
respect their desires. 

ertu.—The peep is not now a fashionable instru- 
ment. One objection to it is that it hardens the 
—. if it be much practised. 

. D.—The eyes and mouth, They give expres- 
sion, and if they are not good, other features, how- 
ever beautiful, seldom render the face pleasing. 

Metta H.—You must be guided by the kind of in- 
troduction as to whether you shake hands or not, 
If the introduction is one of mere form, a bow is 


aaalacrema os 
Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havre had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Springand autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair“¥ork, worsteds, children’s: wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the LAapy’s Book, the 
win Editor eons nee — . ‘ 

rders, accompanied by checks for the proposed e 
diture, to be addressed to the pan L. A. Godey, ie. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher wiil be ae- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 
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Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 

panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
eneral style of the person, on which much ds 
n choice. Dress goods from J. F. Haileigh’s, or 

OCurwen Stoddardt & Brother; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 
gerie and lace from G. W. Vo els, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments; nw A from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia, 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back, When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final, 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of Humboldt purple silk, striped 
with black. The edge of the skirt is trimmed by a 
flounce, headed by a puff, which is finished at the 
edge by a narrow ruffle bound with satin; the puff 
is divided from the ruffle by a satin band. Plain 
corsage, with cape trimmed with fringe. Satin sash, 
the ends trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pale cuir-colored poplin, made en 
train. The front of the skirt is entirely without 
trimming. At the back of the skirt, starting from 
the waist, are two deep-pointed revers, edged all 
round by a gauffered trimming of crimson silk, 
headed by two bias bands of the same silk; these 
revers reach to about a third from the bottom of the 
dress, and the points are fastened together at the 
back with bow and endsofribbon. The train is edged 
by a similar trimming. Jacket of black velvet, 
trimmed with lace, with cape tied in back, with 
falling ends. Bonnet to match the dress, with crim- 
son flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of gray silk, with two skirts, and a 
tablier (apron) forming almost a third skirt, and the 
sides of which are united by narrow ruffles of green 
silk, headed by a band of the same with a large bow 
of green ribbon in the centre. The second skirt 
forms two deep puffs at the back. Plain corsage and 
coat sleeves. The trimming consists of ruffles of 
green silk, and narrow bias folds of the same. 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress of white silk, made with 
two skirts. The underskirtis puffed, the puffs being 
divided by narrow gold-colored satin bands. The up- 
per skirt is looped up at the sides, and trimmed with 
a bias band of crimson satin ornamented with field 
daisies. Low corsage, trimmed with gold-colored 
satin. Crimson satin short tunic, trimmed with 
gold-colored satin. Hair crimped and rolled; gilt 
etar in centre of forehead. 

Fig. 5.—Underskirt of blue poplin, trimmed with 
bands of velvet and buttons, Overdress of black 
poplin, edged with a ruffle, and headed with a narrow 
bias band of black satin. The skirt is quite short, 
and is looped up in the back by tabs bound with 
black satin, and decreasing in size as they approach 
the waist. High round corsage and coat sleeves. A 
pelerine, looped up on one shoulder, with the ends 
falling to the back, is edged with a narrow ruffle, 
headed by a band of satin. Black velvet hat, with 
golden-colored nasturtiums at one side. 

Fig. 6.—Highland costume for a little boy; the 
skirt of plaid poplin, cut bias, and fastened*#t the 
side by bows. Black velvet jacket, a gay ribbon 
searf fastened on the right shoulder. Scotch cap of 
plaid velvet, bound with black. Plaid stockings, 
high boots. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of gray poplin, with one pinked out 
ruffle around the bottom. A narrow ruffle extends 
across the front breadth and up the sides. Black 
velvet coat with cape, and trimmed with satin and 





fringe. Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with pink 
roses and black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of black gros grain silk. The lower 
skirt is trimmed with bands of satin stitched with 
white. The upper skirt is trimmed with two satin 
bands and edged with a narrow fringe. The skirt is 
open at the side with revers, and laced across with 
cord and tassels. Plain corsage ; coat sleeve trimmed 
to correspond ; sash with embroidered ends. Hat of 
black velvet, trimmed with a plume and jet orna- 
ment, 

Fig. 3.—Dress composed of two skirts; the lower 
one of black silk trimmed with satin leaves; above 
this extends a row of fringe headed by a satin trim- 
ming. The upper skirt is of green silk, trimmed 
with a narrow ruffle, and looped up en paniers. Plain 
corsage trimmed with ruffies forming a cape. Hat 
of black velvet, trimmed with pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of purple silk, made with two skirts; 
the lower one trimmed with flat silk braid, the upper 
one trimmed with wide lace and looped up. Plain 
corsage, with cape trimmed with lace. Purple velvet 
bonnet trimmed with feathers and black lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of brown silk, with a pinked-out 
ruffie of silk around the bottom, headed by a band of 
silk and fancy gimp buttons. Polonaise of the same, 
‘with cape trimmed with plaited quilling and edged 
with lace. Hat of white felt, trimmed with brown 
velvet, white plume, and field daisies. 

Fig. 6.—W alking-dress for a girl of eight years, of 
pearl-colored poplin, trimmed with velvet of a darker 
shade. The Redingote is open at the throat, dis- 
playing a muslin chemisette. Hat of pearl-colored 
feit, trimmed with scarlet velvet points and rosette. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Necklace made of black watered ribbon, 
joined together by jet ornaments, and finished by jet 
pendants, 

Fig. 2.—Chignon, composed of a very heavy plait, 
surrounded by small curls, The front hair is rolled 
off from the face. 

Fig. 3.—Uhristening robe of fine Nainsook muslin, 
en tablier, the front being trimmed with lace medal- 
lions and bands of satin ribbon. The sides are fin- 
ished with lace insertion and edge, and trimmed with 
white satin bows. 

Fig. 4.—Night-dress for a young child. 

Fig. 5.—Boy’s blouse of gray poplin, trimmed with 
blue velvet and buttons. 

Fig. 6.—Belt and bow of black satin, with seven 
ends faliing from it. Trimmed with black lace and 
headed by a narrow velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Housewife’s apron. It is made of either 
white linen or brown Holland; the large pocket in 
front is braided with two widths of braid; the band 
is also braided. It fastens at the back with a bow 
of ribbon; the pocket is large, and capable of holi- 
ing a variety of objects. 

Fig. 8.—Frock of light gray toile de laine. The 
high bodice, with basques at the sides and lappets 
at the back, simulates a tight-fitting paletdt. It ts 
trimmed with cross strips and fluted quillings of the 
same material. The short skirt is also trimmed 
with a quilling and piped cross strip round the 
bottom. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11.—Fashionable shapes for linen col- 
lars. The edges are finished with a row of stitching. 

Fig. 12.—Boy’s suit of black velvet, edged with silk 
cord. High Polish boots. Black velvet cap. 

Fig. 13.—Little girl’s dress of blue silk, trimmed 
with a box-plaited quilling around the bottom. An 
upper skirt extends across the back. Low corsage 
with cape, with ends crossed in front. White felt 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 
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Fig. 14.—Panier skirt. The panier is formed of 
muslin, with, steel springs run through it at inter- 
vals. The edge is finished with a quilling of muslin, 

Fig. 15.—Bandeau with embroidered butterflies. 
It may be of black or colored velvet. The butterfly 
may be worked on silk or muslin, with colored silks 
and gold and silver cord. 

Fig. 16.—Bonnet of garnet-colored silk, with turned 
up brim of velvet, and trimmed with flowers of the 
same color and green leaves. 

Fig. 17.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with 
black lace and scarlet poppies. The flowers are 
arranged on top to stand up. 

Fig.18.—Velvet jacket, embroidered in colors. The 
pieces are joined together by a belt, which is finished 
with a bow in the back and long ends, which are also 
embroidered. 

Fig. 19.—Frock of gray serge, trimmed, as seen in 
illustration, with cross strips and Vandyked borders 
of blue silk, blue buttons, and a blue ribbon sash 
fastened at the back. 

Fig. 20.—Silk apron fora girl from ten to twelve 
years old. This apron is made of black silk. It is 
cut out in Vandykes at the bottom. It is twenty- 
two inches long and twenty-five inches wide. A 
pocket, 2 la chatelaine, is fastened on the right side; 
it is also cut out in Vandykes, and ornamented 
with buttons embroidered with beads. The apron is 
trimmed with a cross strip of black silk, edged on 
either side with narrow braid embroidered with 
beads. 

Fig. 21.—Young lady’s loose jacket. Our pattern 
is made of light gray diagonale, bound with cross 
strips of gray satin, fastened down with white silk 
stitching. The jacket fastens down the front with 
gtay satin buttons ; similar ones ornament the sides 
and lappets of the sleeves. 

Fig. 22.—Ladies’ drawers, with pointed waistband, 
trimmed with insertion, edging, and tucks, 





NEW BODICES. 
(See Engravings, Page 396.) 

Fig. 1—Silk bodice open in the centre, and but- 
toned at the side, with raised cross strips. 

Fig. 2.—Low bodice, completed by an upper part 
of muslin, trimmed with cross strips of the same 
material as the dress, and bordered with a flounce. 
Plaited muslin sleeve, forming a sort of large bouil- 
lon, the inner part of the sleeve and wrist being of 
the same material as the dress. 

Fig. 3.—Alpaca bodice, scalloped out and edged 
with silk cross strips. The spaces between the 
scallops are filled up with gaze de Chambéry plaitings. 

Fig. 4.—Bodice with bertha, forming a Louis XV. 
pelerine of white alpaca, trimmed with colored silk 
cross strips. Narrow ruche of alpaca. 

Fig. 5.—Bodice of light-colored poplin, trimmed 
with cross strips and buttons of dark-colored satin 
or velvet. This bodice is half open at the top, edged 
with one cross strip, and trimmed with cross strips 
simulating tabs, with a button at the point. Two 
cross strips, with a row of buttons, simulate a 
bertha, heart-shaped in front, round behind. Tabs 
on the side pieces, Sleeve with a puff at the top, 
trimmed with tabs and buttons. 

Fig. 6.—Bodice with a scalloped-out neckpiece, 
bordered with cross strips. There is in front a fan- 
shaped ornament continued upon the skirt of the 
dress. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


WE spoke in our last of changeable goods ; these are 
going to be even more universally worn than we then 
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thought. In silks and silk-faced goods some of these 
are exceedingly handsome, but in commoner goods, 
where the warp is wool or cotton, they have a dingy 
appearance. There are as many of the lower priced 
goods as the expensive, and they can be bought from 
the handsome silk at $12 per yard, to the common 
poplin at 62 cents. 

A few silks that we have seen deserve special no- 
tice. A changeable green and black of the shade 
called Metternich, had tiny spots of straw color over 
it; they were so small as not,to be noticed except on 
close inspection, and gave a golden hue to it when 
seen in some lights, which was indescribable. Then 
one of the new colors, a brick-dust red, is mixed with 
black. Instead of the plain black silks so generally 
worn for street dresses, we have this season a variety 
of dark shades blended with black, such as invisible 
green, blue, or purple. Bismarck is only seen in 
unison with blue or green; garnet and green com- 
bine, and a strange blending of colors forms the an- 
tique “ frog” shades of last winter. Striped silks are 
conspicuous; these are to be used as the foundation 
skirts of the elaborate costumes to be worn this 
winter. A changeable stripe alternates with one of 
solid color. We also see striped satins of gorgeous 
colors for underskirts ; of course with these the over- 
dress should be black. A bias band of these striped 
satins sewed on a black silk skirt makes a handsome 
dress. It is said the glossy taffeta silk will be again 
worn; this is less expensive than gros grain and 
poult de soie. Owing to the immense demand for 
silk goods in Europe, it has been difficult for Ameri- 
can merchants to get their orders filled at the facto- 
ries in Lyons, consequently silks have advanced ten 
per cent., the supply being so small. 

The skade that is to replace the conspicuous colors 
of last season is a brown garnet. This is not the 
purple garnet of two years ago, nor the cranberry 
color of last winter, but a soft, dark shade, as is 
sometimes seen in seal skin; this color is known as 
oreille d@’ours, or bear’s ear. This bear’s ear color is 
seen in the velvets, silks, satins, and cloth, with fea- 
thers and fringes to match for trimmings. A deeper 
tint, called cachou, has more of the dead leaf brown 
in it. Gold-yellow and black will be universally 
worn by brunettes, to whom this combination is 
particularly becoming. In fact almost all the new 
colors this season can be worn by brunettes. Serge 
is still in favor; the silk serge worn this summer 
and which proved so unserviceable, has been re- 
placed by an all wool goods ; in fact, all wool goods 
are now called serge. The plaid poplins are in smaller 
blocks, often merely checks, and of fewercolors. The 
Rob Roy plaids, crimson and black blocks, blue and 
white, or irregular checks, are suitable for children. 
Striped poplins can be seen in all colors; these are 
used as the silks to complete costumes. For in- 
stance, an underskirt of blue and black striped pop- 
lin, with a Polonaise with cape of blue and black 
changeable poplin, trimmed with fringe, and narrow 
cross-cut bands. The skirt is looped up en paniers. 
The cape and sleeves are made of the striped mate- 
rial to match the underskirt. 

In trimmings, fringes of every imaginable style 
meet our eyes. Some are very elegant, with deep 
headings, others narrow with plain headings, and 
range in price from 50 cents to $14 per yard. Satin 
and silk trimmings together, gimps, pinked ruches 
of silk, cross-cut bands elaborately stitched with the 
machine, and plaited frills are the most fashionable 
trimmings for dresses. All the imported trimmings 
are very high this season. In buttons, satin and 
crochet, silk and satin, and plain satin are most de- 
sired. 

Bonnets are not to be larger, the frames are as 
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tiny as ever, but are made to look imposing in the 
immense quantities of trimmings which are placed 
onthem. Feathers are going to be most worn, also 
large flowers, the tiny flowers of the summer having 
given place to the full-blown roses, largest-sized 
pansies, and, in fact, all flowers of the largest size. 
Feathers and birds are used without stint on bon- 
nets and hats; short curled feathers are used instead 
of long ones. Aigrettes of the stiff white heron’s 
feathers are stuck on the bonnets in erect positions, 
4 la Marie Antoinette. The heads of small birds are 
used, and often fhe whole bird nestles on a hat 
amidst lace and flowers. On one bonnet was seen 
four humming birds. Feather fringe is used te fall 
over the chignon; it is of plain-colored and shaded 
feathers. For hats, the peafowl’s feathers, the 
graceful plumage of the lophophore of changing 
hues, the pheasant’s tails of various colors, the Ar- 
gus feather dotted with an hundred eyes, and green 
and gold tufts, from the breast of the colibri area 
few of the varieties. It is difficult to describe the 
new bonnets, and say in what the change consists, 
for change there certainly is. The shape most popu- 
lar is like the Fanghon, butis notit. One distinc- 
tive feature in the new styles is the quantity of trim- 
ming heaped high up on the top. Feathers, lace, 
flowers, and jet, all appear on one bonnet. In Paris 
the bonnets are being embroidered with precious 
stones; as yet that is a fashion not adopted on this 
side of the water. We will describe two models, and 
then leave the all important subject of bonnets for 
the present. The first, of blue velvet, has a double 
rolling front, covered with quillings of black lace; 
an immense rose and buds in the centre over the 
forehead; a drooping ostrich tuft of blue over the 
chignon; black iace fall in front; ribben strings. 
Another of black velvet, with curled diadem, has a 
shirred border of velvet of the delicate new Florence 
shade (a shade of green lighter than Metternich, 
with yellow predominating instead of green) ; point- 
ed thread edging over the forehead ; a large jet star 
in the centre of the diadem; black ostrich feathers 
in tufts, and bows of narrow ribbon across the back. 
We neglected to mention that the bonnets are worn 
so as to lay flat on the forehead, and the frame fits 
the top of the head closely. All the bonnets have 
ribbon strings. For hats and descriptions, we eall 
the attention of our readers to the styles furnishe” 
by the well-known establishment of J. R. Terry, lv 
Union Square, New York. 

In cloaks there are a variety of styles. The coach- 
man’s cloak (a succession of capes) is being made; it 
is a style better adapted to children than grown per- 
sons, and not a style that will be generally liked. 
Sacques are discarded, and capes and hoods are an 
important addition to allcloaks. The English jacket 
is very fashionable ; this is unlike the same garment 
of last year, in that instead of fitting the figure 
tightly, it is only cut in slightly, and is worn belted 
in at the waist. Almost all the cloaks are worn 
belted in, but they need not be unless fancy dictates. 
Purple, brown, and black are the favorite colors for 
cloths. Many persons have their cloaks made of 
the same material as suit, lined and wadded. Among 
the models is a brown cloth Polonaise, almost tight- 
fitting, but which is worn with a belt. A large cape 
conceals the waist and arms. It is looped up in the 
back with a rosette of passementerie, and bordered 
with fringe. A purple cloth of similar shape is 
trimmed with a two-inch band cut bias; three narrow 
bands are stitched on above this; a fluted frill of 
satin edges the garment. A black velvet Polonaise, 
intended for a slender figure, has a full plaited waist 
like a Garibaldi; the skirt is open at the sides, and 





connected with bands of lace; the trimming is point- 
ed guipure, headed with passementerie of buttons, 
forming roses and leaves. Open sleeves but not 
wide. Lace and passementerie are the trimmings 
most used for velvet, except fringe, which requires 
to be very handsome. In opera cloaks we notice 
white ones embroidered in gay colors in an Oriental 
pattern. Others of white, blue, and scarlet, trimmed 
with gold and black, and edged by fringe. 

Our Parisian modistes are trying hard to intro- 
duce short dresses for general wear, but there are as 
many ladies against as in favor of them. We think 
the short dress, for a time, will continue, as it has 
been, to be the street costume; what changes may 
be made, as the season advances, we cannot now 
predict. Double skirts are the prevailing mode; 
these are generally trimmed with one flounce of ten 
inches, or with three narrow ones ; fringe is also ex- 
tensively used for trimming the upper skirts. The 
upper skirt is looped up en paniers in the back, inan 
endless number of varieties. With these, the skirt 
with panier top is worn. They are not ungraceful 
when worn in moderation, but when worn with a 
gored dress, the effectis simply ridiculous. Many of 
our readers may think such a costume would not be 
worn by any person, but we can assure them there are 
many who make fashions appear still more ridicu- 
lous by partly following them. The Watteau dress, 
with flowing plaits in the back, will, we think, dis- 
appear in the course of the season; the few designs 
in that style are much modified. For home dress, 
the revers waist open to the belt is popular. The 
shawl waist a Garibaldi, with revers rolling in a 
collar and point, to the belt, is a pattern for morning 
dresses that will be eagerly seized upon. The sur- 
plice waist is stylish for thin figures. One of the 
novelties of the season is the panier apron, with 
rounding front and short puff behind, gathered into 
a belt with sash end floating from rosettes below 
the puff. This can be worn over any skirt, and give 
an old fashioned skirt a stylish appearance. It is 
both serviceable and economical, as it renders many 
a dress soiled in front useful for another season, 
With. colored dress, a black, or the same shade as 
the trimming, can be worn; with a black dress, a 
colored one. One of biack silk, trimmed with black 
guipure trimming, the front is precisely like a gored 
apron without a bib; the back is full, and very little 
shorter, caught in a single puff with curved sash ends 
gathered at the top under the rosette. In sleeves, we 
see the coat sleeve with a large puff at the top. The 
Cavalier sleeve, with puffed heading, straight arm 
piece and broad-pointed flowing frill. A style of 
sleeve much admired now is in broad puffs from the 
shoulder to the wrist, round the arms, with flat bands 
of the same width between each puff, edged with two 
rows of narrow trimming. A house jacket, that is 
very convenient and becoming, is half tight, square 
in front with rounding backs open a trifle in the 
centre, and edged with a plaited ruffle. The short 
skirt of the jacket was laid in two plaits on the hip 
and ‘eentre seam; from the latter depended a sash, 
with plaits straight across the end, and ruffled, made 
in brown cashmere; the ruffles bound with gold- 
colored ribbon. This is a stylish and matronly 
breakfast jacket. 

As the large linen collars are worn, the study of 
neckties is, by the decrees of fashion, becoming as 
important to ladies as to the fashionables of the 
sterner sex. The preference is now given to broad 
and narrow stripes; a knot of plain ribbon With 
fringed ends is the proper morning tie. The color 
and style of the others may be left to the fancy of 
the wearer. FASHION. 
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T. S. ARTHUR & SONS’ 


Announcement of 


Periodicals for 1869!"! 


Three First-class Magazines for $4. __ 


One for Yourself, One for your Wife, and One for 
your Children. 





QNCE A MONTH.—A new, first-class Maga- 
zine, embracing all the more popular features 
of the Atlantic Monthly, and Littell’s Living Age. 
Unique in size and style, and giving a large amount 
of reading, both original and selected, from the best 
English and Continental periodical literature. The 
editors of ““ONCE A MONTH” design to make it 
the most attractive magazine for the people ever 
issued in the United States. 


TER MS.—#2a yearinadvance. Threecopies, $5. 
Six copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. Ten 
copies, and one to getter-up of club, $15. 


Single numbers for sale by all News Agents at 20 
cents. 


RTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE.—This vete- 
ran Ladies’ Magazine of Art, Literature, and 
Fashion is tco well known to the public to need any 
thing more than the usual announcement of terms, 
For 1869 it will have new and varied attractions. 
TERMS,—#2 a yearinadvance. Threecopies for 
#5. Four copies for $6. Eight copies, and one to 
getter-up of club, $12. Fifteen aopies, and one to 
getter-up of club, $20. 
For sale by all News Agents at. 20 cents a number. 


E CHILDREN’S HOUR. Edited by T. S. 
ArtTauR.—No Magazine for children has ever 
attained so large a circulation in so short a period 
of time, and such high favor with all classes of the 
people, as “* THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” It will 
continue to be edited with the same scrupulous re- 
gard for the best interests of the little ones that has 
marked it from the beginning. 
TERMS.—%#1 25a year in advance. Five copies 
for $5. Ten copies, end one to getter-up of club, #10. 
Single numbers for sale by all News Agents at 15 
cents. 


66 /JIUHE ANGEL OF PEACE.”’—We have had 
engraved on steel, in line and stipple, at a 
cost of nearly $1,000, a large and elegant picture with 
this title—an angel, bearing a lovely child, passin 
over a sleeping city. The soft light of a crescen 
moon and the firmament of stars rest upon the city j 
and its peaceful inhabitants like a benediction. It 
is one of the tenderest and most beautiful creations 
of art, yy to take its place on the walls of any 
parior in the land. 
Size or Picturg, 15 inches by 20. Price #2 50, 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person who sends 
a club to either of the above Magazines, will receive 
acopy of “THE ANGEL OF PEACE” as a pre- 
mium. 


Great and Special Reduction in Price of the 
* Angel of Peace” to our Subscribers. 


Every subscriber for 1869 for either of the above 
Magazines will be entitled to order a copy of our 
beautiful $2 50 engraving for $1. 


CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 


Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, $2 50 a year. 
Home Magazine and Once a Month, 300 * 
Children’s Hour and Once a Month, 250 * 

All three of these Magazines, 
Home Magazine and Lady’s Book, 
Once a Month and Lady’s Book, 
Children’s Hour and Lady’s Book, 
Home Magazine or Once a Month, Chil- 

dren’s Hour, and Lady’s Book,, 

All four of these Magazines, 

43> Specimen numbers of “Home,” “ Hour,” or 
“Once A Month,” 15 cents. 

4g Sewing Machines and other valuable Pre- 
miums for subscribers. Send for specimen numbers, 


Address T. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 
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809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


From any part of the body in five minutes, without 
injury to the Skin, by “ Upham’s Depitatory Pow- 
der.” Sent by mail for $1 25. 


UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


, Relieves the most violent paroxysms in five minutes, 


and effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful black or 
brown. It consists of only one 4 Ite Price 75 
cents by mail. Address 3, C. UPHAM, 115 South 
Seventh St., Philadelphia. Circulars sent free. Sold 
by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 


For the Piano- Forte, Organ, and Voice. 


B* THIS METHOD THE ART AND SCIENCE 
of Music are rendered so simple and compre- 
hensive, that by cne — instruction parties can 
become independen rformers upon the Piano- 
Forte or Organ; and after one month of close appli- 
cation can commence teaching, and continue their 
course by correspondence. 

Having obtained the assistance of able and experi- 
enced teachers, we are prepared to give our patrons 
all needed attention. Pupils admitted for private 
lessons at any time. Adult and juvenile classes 
wili be formed at our rooms, for the Piano, Organ, 
and Vocal Music by the quarter or by the year. 

Agents are wanted in all parts of the country to 
form classes in Mrs. Paige’s New System of Instruc- 
tion in Music. Liberal Terms offered. 

For Circulars, address MRS. J. B. PAIGE, Rooms 
9 and 4, Chickering’s Block, 246 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











The only Family Machine that sets up its own 
work, knits all sizes, widens and narrows, knits the 
heel into the stocking, and narrows off the toe com- 
plete—producing all varieties of knit goods. 

It is simple, durable, easily operated, and warranted 
to succeed in the hands of every purchaser. 

Address with stamp for dacdiar and sample stock- 
ing, JAS. D. ORNE, General Agent, 922 Chestnut 
Street, Phila., Penna, 


HOPKINS’ CELEBRATED 
“Champion” Hoop Skirts. 


Manufactured expressly to meet the wants of First 
Class Trade. Superior in Style, Finish, Elasticity, 
and durability, to any other Single or Double Spring 
Hoop Skirt in the Market. They recommend them- 
selves, and are warranted in every respect. 

The very newest French and American — 
shapes, and sizes constantly being introduced ; w rilst 
the range of our assortment of Ladies, Misses, and 
Children’s Hoop Skirts exceeds any other establish- 
ment in the trade, 

Also full lines of superior shaped French Corsets 
from $1 10 to &5 50. 

THompson & LANGDON’s celebrated “GLOVE Fit- 
TING” CORSETS at $2 25, $3, $4, and $5 50. 

Extra quality whalebone hand-made Corsets at 81 
cents, 90 cents, &I, 1 10, $1 20, $1 25, #1 75, $2, $2 20, 
an 50, 

Liberal reduction to the Trade, at Manufactory 
and Salesroom, No. 628 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Where all wholesale orders should be addressed, as . 


we have no agent in this city. 
WM. T. HOPKINS. 








OWLES, DREVET & CO., No, 24 RUE DE LA 
PAIX, Paris, 19 William Street, New York, and 
76 State Street, Boston, make advances on American 
securities. and cash coupons on demand. Bills on 
the United States or England bought and sold. Let- 
ters for Americans in Europe addressed to our care 
will be promptly delivered or forwarded. Circular 
travelling credits issued and cashed. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A neat, pretty, and-useful pret for, young ladies 
for the Holidays called “The American Lady and 
Her Children,” The object is to introduce a correct 
taste for dress ; it consists of figures of lady, girl, boy, 
and baby, with various styles of costume which may 
be immediately changed from morning to evening, 
walking and riding dresses, containing about twenty- 
five changes, and being the most interesting as 
well as entertainin Toy ever got up in this countr 
for young ladies. The wholeis inclosed in a beauti- 
ful illustrated box. 

The price is $1 per box, sent to any part of the 
United States, free of expense. 

We have also just published an instructive and 
useful toy book for boys, containing, “ The Flags of 
ail Nations of the World,” carried by a soldier in his 
national uniform. 

Quarto size; price $1, sent as above. 

KIMMEL & FORSTER, 
254 and 256 Canal Street, New York. 








Ty Bach CENT BOX. 
Vor Sale by all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 





WEDDING CARDS, 


PARTY, INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDS, 
ETC., executed in a superior manner. CoaTs oF 
Arms, Crests, and MonoGRAMs, engraved, stamped, 
and illuminated. All orders by mail receive prompt 
personal attention. 

FASHIONABLE STATIONERY. 

Boxes of Paper and Envelopes, finest assorted, 
stamped with initial, sent by mail, poet pels for #1, 
stamped in color per box. LOUI DREKA 
STATIONER AND UARD ENGRAVER, 1033 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 


BLISSFUL KISSES, T. Brigham Bishop, 25 cents. 
ROBIN AND I, Geo. H. Briggs, sO * 
OLD THRESHOLD, T. M. Towne, 6 
MAGGIE MALONE, T. B. Bishop, 50 * 
Sent post-paid. Just published by 
P. L. HUYETT & SON, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MACHINE STUCK 
NEEDLES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 


The advantages of this new plan are as fol- 
lows :— 








1. The elegance and neatness of style. 


2. The great saving of time in taking the needle 
from and returning to it. 


3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoil- 
ing them by frequent handling; each one being so 
secured as to render it impossible to fall out until 
taken for use. 


Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to 
pay return postage. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





Fashion Editress’ 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Fasuion Epirress of Gopey’s Lapy’s 
Boox is prepared to furnish the following arti- 
cles at the prices annexed :— 


INFANTS’ WARDROBE. 





Dresses, from $4 00 to $40 00 
Slips, 300“ 600 
Shirts, 100“ 600 
Double Wrappers, 3 50 
Cambrie Night-gowns, 2 00 
Plain Cambrie Skirts, 2 25 
Embroidered or Scalloped Skirts, 300 “* 20 00 
Flannel Skirts, 3 50 “ 20 00 
Socks, 62 “ 200 
Flannel Sacks, 3 00 
Cloaks, 20 00 “ 100 00 
Hoods, 300 “ 40 00 
Shawls, or Blankets, 400 * 30 00 
Complete Paper Patterns, 300“ 600 
PAPER PATTERNS. 
Ladies’ Cloaks, $1 25 
Ladies’ Sleeve, 31 
Ladies’ Full Dress and Skirt, 1 50 
Suit for Little Boy, 1 00 
Dress Body and Sleeve, 80 
Children’s Cloak, 60 
Children’s Dresses, 60 


Ladies’ Under Garments, by the piece, 60 


LADIES’ ORNAMENTAL HAIR, 
Grecian Curls, arranged on comb, $7 00 to 25 00 


Fancy Hair Bows, 600 “ 10 00 
Hair Waterfalls, 600 “ 1000 
Hair Side Braids, 8 00 “* 2 00 
Hair Back Braids, 800 “ 30 00 
Puffs for Rolling the Hair, 200“ 65060 


HAIR JEWELRY. 


Bracelets, $5 00 to 3000 
Ear-rings, 500 “* 20 00 
Breastpins, 400 “ 20 00 
Rings, 200 “ 1000 
Fob Chains, 800 “* 30 00 
Charms, by the piece, 250“ 500 
Studs, 900 * 15 00 
Sleeve Buttons, 900 “ 15 00 
KNIT GOODS. 
Split Zephyr Sacque for Infants, $2 00 
Zephyr Sacques for Infants, 3 00 
Ladies’ Breakfast Coseys, 6 00 
Ladies’ Sontags, 3 50 


Ladies’ Crochet Shawls, $9 00 to 30 00 
Gentlemen's Afghans, 30 00 “ 150 00 
Infants’ Afghans, 15 00 “ 50 00 
Ladies’ and Children’s Roman Scarfs, 2 50 
Gentlemen’s Smoking Caps, 5600 “ 2000 
Gentlemen's Slippers, 


She can also supply Ladies’ and Children’s * 
complete Wardrobes, Dresses, Cloaks, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Jewelry, Silverware, Zephyrs, 
Wedding and Visiting Cards, Paper and En- 
velopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. 
Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia. 


300“ 1500; 
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OOD SHOULD PRODUCE BLOOD, not Gas. 


Flatulence is proof positive that the stomach lacks digestive 


power. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


relieves the stomach and bowels from a plethora of wind, and restores 


their natural energy, while it relieves them from all obstructions. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Embellishments, Eitc. 


“NOTHING THIS MORNING, MISS.” A steel plato. 

COLORED FASHION PLATE. Containing six figures. 

COLORED PLATE OF KNITTED WINTER GARMENTS, 

HOW WE WENT UP THE MOUNTAIN. A tinted plate, 

EXTENSION SHEET OF FASHIONS. Coutaining 33 en- 
graviogs of Dresses for ladies and children, and other 
articles for the toilet. 

= STYLE OF HATS. From J. L. Terry’s Empo- 

m, New York. 

TRIMMING FOR COLORED PETTICOATS. 

NEW BODICES. Six engravings. 

BOX WITH PINCUSHION. 

YARD MEASURE IN THE SHAPE OF A WALNUT. 

PATTERNS IN BERLIN WOOL. 


Contributors 


Embroidery (Illustrated), 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 439 
Fashionable Costumes (Illustrated), 385, 386, 387, 388, 464 
Necklace 1 member an 389, 464 


= nos (Iliustrat “<P 389, 464 
ght-dress for a Chi d (Illustrated), 389, 464 
Bee 's Blouse (Illustrated), 389, 464 
Belt and Bow (Illustrated), 390, 464 
Housewife’s Apron (Illustrated), 390, 464 
Frocks (Jllustrated), 390, 392, 464 
Collars (Illustr 390, 464 
Boy’s Suit (Ilustrated)," 390, 464 
Pannier Skirt (Illustrated), 391, 464 
Dress for a Little Girl (J/lustrated), 391, 464 
Bandeau (JUustrated), 391, 464 
Velvet Jacket (Illustrated), 391, 464 
Bonnets (Jilustrated), 391, 464 
Apron (JUustrated), 392, 464 
Loose Jacket (Jiustrated), 392, 464 
Ladies’ Drawers (Illustrated), 392, p< 
Latest Style of Hate (I/lustrated), 
Trimming for Colored Petticoats (Ulustrated), 393, 438 
Masie—Bird of the Wilderness, by 7. Grosvenor, 394 
~~ by Comet by Marion Harland, 397 
A Sigh nce Bruce, 403 
Tho ae Book s at t Tn Teside, by Patience Price, 403 
Words hens Paradise, by Eeila, 406 
Sturr-light, by Miss Dorr, 407 
Desolation, by Mre. Ellen M. Mitchell, 417 


Rosa’s Thanksgiving at Brookhaven, by 8. 8. Annie Frost, 417 
Why do I Love Thee? by Annie Chambers Ketchum, 423 
Acting Charade.—Croquet, by J. A. W., 425 


At Hom 425 
Emma’ ‘s mile, by Wm. F. Wood, 428 
Nothing this Morning, by Mrs. 8. A. Shields, 426 


CROCHET BRIOCHE CUSHION. ° 

BAG FOR FINE LINEN. 

BROOCH OF GRAY PURSE SILK AND STEEL BEADS. 
Two engravin 

TRICOT berricoat WITH CROCHET EDGE, 

NIGHT-DRESS CASE 

TOILET TRAVELLING COMPANION. Two engravings, 

SHOE POCKET. Two engravings. 

SNOW BOOTS IN RIBBED OR RUSSIAN CROCHET. 

PENWIPER WITH CLOTH FLOWERS. 

FISH PINCUSHION. 

HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 

GRECIAN BEND. 

ORNAMENTAL RESIDENCE. Three engravings. 





and Contonts. 


Our Bab by, Jennie E. see 
| Mrs. O. Fo ’s Supper-Table Talk, by the author of 
“ Miss Sli Birthnons 
An Evening Thought,  & Ess, 
What am I Then? by . M. L. Wernm, 
The Past, by Mabel Gray 
Work Department (Iilustrated), 
Box with Pincushion (I/lustrated), 
Yard Measure (Illustrated), 
Patterns in Berlin Wool (Z/dustrated), 
Crochet Brioche Cushion (Jitustrated), 
Bag for Fine Linen (Justrated), 
Brooch of Gray Purse Silk and Steel Beads (Illust'd.), 
Tricot Petticoat, with Crochet Edge (Illustrated), 
Night-dross Case (JUustrated), 
Toilet Travelling Companion (Illustrated), 
Shoe Pocket (Illustrated), 
Snow Boots in Ribbed or Russian Crochet (Illust'd.), 
Penwiper with Cloth Flowers (Jiustrated), 
Fish Pineushion (Jllustrated), 3 
—— Corners (Illustrated), ° 388, 
Receipts, 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
In Memoriam, 
Education in Canada, 
November, by L. B. N. 
American National Thanksgiving Day, 
Notes and Notices. 
A Sabbath on Mount Washington, 
Literary Notices, 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 
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Description of Knitted Winter Articies, 
Ornamental Residence,(Iilustrated), 
Feshions, 





To Advertisers.—The LADY'S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that. its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 


in the United States, 
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CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 







1st. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits oa their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country bave made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large = upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Parchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 
. Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for aLL TuE 
PROFIT HE CAN @RT. 
\ When you have added to these grenT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it -will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
“= we can sell so very much lower than o:her dealers. 

e 

brok 



















propose te do away with all these various profits and 
es, Cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small comnrission paid for purchasing to 







our co ndents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
small t to ourselves—which, on Our large sales, wi 
amply pay us. 






By our system ofsupplying Clabx throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of thé United States can receive 
their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional 
ex peuse of ne ag mp as though they bought them at 
our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
| wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published tn the paper or in our circulars. Write the 
names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, as seen in the 
Clab Order in the next columu, and when the club is com- 
plete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their 
distributioa—each party ting exactly what he orders, 
and no more. The cost of transportation the members can 
divide equitably among themselves. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $30, 
had better send Post-Office Drafts or money with their 
orders, to save the expense of collection by express; but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the clab. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford, We send no compli- 
mentary package for Clubs of legs than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
|| Castom House stores to our Wareh . 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are pot satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. | 

The Osmpany have selected the following kinds from 
their Steek which they recommend to meet the wants of | 
Clubs, . They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 
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Established 1861. 
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The Great American Tea Company 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo, from the Best Disiricts of China and Japan, 
and sell them in lots to suit at 


| ters aud orders to 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5643 NEW YORK CITY. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 
OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
rIb. 

MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per 1b. 

IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., #', $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c.; $1, $1 10; best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


Consumers can save from 60 cents to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-office Box, 56483 New York City. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25¢., 30¢., 35¢., best 40 cents per 
ound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and fami- 
Ties who use large quantities Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using oar FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we will sell at the low price of 30 
cents per puund, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Epwakros, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
~ June 3, 1867, 
Tug Great AMERICAN Tea ComPAXY. : : 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sms: I herewith send you another order for Tea. 
The last was duly reseived, and gives general satisfaction. 
As long as you send us such good Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of our patro . Asa further evidence that 
the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that I send 
you the names of all those that sent before whe were near 
out of tea, with a large addition of néw subseribers. Ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. Ship this 
as the other, and oblige 
Your obedient servant, DAVID C. McKEE. 





4 Tb Japan ------+++-J. Havens .-----+-- at $1 25-. $5.00 
5 do Japan ----+s+-J, Havens .--+----at 1 00:+ 5 00 
1 do Gunpowder-------J. Havens -------- at 1 50:- 1 50 
1 do Japan .---- --++««- 8. Curtis----...--- at 1 25+. 1 26 
2 do Young Hyson- ----8. Curtis---.----- at .1.00-. 200 
1 do Japan ---..--++«++ N. Shaw-------..- at 100-100 
ldo Young Hyson- ---~ N. Shaw-------- s-at 3 00-- 1:00 
3 do Young Hyson----- R. MeCargen------at 1 25-- 3 75 
2 do Green -------+»+-+«+-R. MeCargen aeares at 1 26-- 250 
4do Green ------++-+++ Wm. Barraford ---at 1 25-- 6 00 
1 dv Gunpowder ----- --A. H. Perkins.+---at 1 50-. 1 50 


And ten others- «» «+ ~:-Total--++++-+«+.@51 05 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number re- 
side, by cLrnpine together. can reduce the cost of their Teas 
and Coffees about one-third (beside the Express charges), by 
sending directly to “‘ The Great American Tea Company ” 

Caution.—As some concerns, inthis city and other places, 
imitate our name and stylé of advertising and doing busi- 
ness, it is important that our friends should be very careful 
to write our address in full,and also to put on the number 
of our Post-Office Box, as appears in thix advertisement. 
This will prevent their orders from getting into the hands of 


imitators. . 
ST-OFFICE orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” . Direct -let- 


















